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INTRODUCTION. 



To the projectors of the present publication^ the idea of establishing 
in Berwick a periodical in the shape of a Magazine is not of recent 
oocurrenee. It had been long nurtured^ and was only prevented from 
aBBaning a tangible form by a mixed feeling of dread and delicacy, 
althou^ in many respects the circumstances were &vourable and the 
prospects flattering. Lately, however, a fresh impulse was given to 
the undertaking by a combination of fortuitous events, which recalled 
fonner oonceptioiis and reanimated former plans. In the nature of 
these events tae public are not interested, and besides, there is involv. 
ed in their texture a story too complicated and too personal to be uiu 
folded. With the results merely has the world to do. To the pur. 
poses proposed, attention has been already called by a preliminary paper, 
vhich, partly to preserve entire the thread of the Editors' ooings, 
aod parUy to accommodate such readers as did not procure the origi- 
ttl copy, ia here repuUished :«- 

PROSPECTUS. 

To contend for the utility of Periodical Publications would be like at. 
tempting to prove the truth of a self-evident proposition. While the 
names ofAddison and Johnson are remembered, the value of such works 
iriO be duly appreciated. 

The appearance of the Spectator formed a new afera in the history 
of mind : — -previously to this, philosophy was excluded frmn the walks 
of common life, or, if she ever ventured abroad in open day.light, like the 
ladies of the East she was shrouded in a veil of mysticism, which serv. 
ed to increase rather than dispel the general ignorance. But no BO^ner 
did the Essayists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries give to 
the world their inimitable productions than the grand barrier between 
the learned and the unlearned was removed, and the '' goddess divinely 
bright" shone forth in her native grandeur and simpBcity. Wisdom 
issued from the prison-house of the schools, and took up her residence 
where formerly knowledse and virtue had been entire strangers. The 
^nsequence was, that ue foiUes of the age were in a great measure 
discarded, a taste for polite literature was extensively diffused, and 
morality was introduced into those circles, where lately profanity and 
profligacy held all btit supreme sway. 

VOL. I. A 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

It would be eqnaOy onaeMOiuiUe and arrogmt to apply tbcae rcnuaiw 
M grounds for justi^rinff tlie appeannoe of the present publication. 
The £aet is undinnite^ that thooe in die humblest situation of life can 
now boast of acquirements and refinement, of which even the enlightened 
among their forefiithers possessed not the slightest information. But 
in an age, which has bem properly denominated that of literary luxury, 
when almost all have enjoyed the privilege of tasting of its sweets, an 
effort to confer on the inhalHtants of Berwick and uie Border towns, 
with their environs, a stmilar and more immediate opportunity, may 
perhaps be pardoned in the Editors of the proposed Magazine. 

The conductors assume for their motto a memorame line d the 
Roman bard, — 

*OmiM tolit poDcCum, ^ai mbeait otOe diilci;* 

* Profit and pteasare, tbaa, to mix with aitt 
T* inform the Jndf moot oor offend the heart,— 
Shall gain all votee ;*— 

and they thus pledge themselves^ while their object is to combine in* 
struction with amusement, that nothing shall find a place in the Border 
Magazine, which may tend in the smiulest degree to injure the purest 
precepts df morality, or call the blush of ingenuous shame into the 
countenance of the most delicate of their readers. 

The work will be published on the 15th of every month, in Numbers, 
Price One Shilling each, printed on a new ana beautiful Type, and 
shall consist of Original Essays on subjecto of Morals or Misoella^ 
neous Literature, Tales, Translations fnm valuable productions in 
Foreign Languages, Reviews^ &c. A proportionate space wiU also 
be devoted to Poetry in its various departments. 

In opening their paoes to all classes of contributors, whom their 
plan recognizes, the Editors declare their firm resolve to sulwdit 
every article to a careful and candid examination ; and at the same 
time that they are determined to disoountenmce wilful stupidity and 
presumption, they will exert every energy to call forth the latent 
spark of genius^ and nurture the hidden blossomings of worth and in- 
telligence. They are encouraged to be thus decisive in their tone — 
and they will assuredly act up to it — by the consideration of the high 
and honourable names, who, they rejoice to state, are guaranteed to 
lend their aid, and whose talente wlU adorn and dignify the successive 
numbers of the Border Magazine. As a redimdancy of verse is anti- 
cipated, intending correspondente are respectfully recommended to 
prose compositions — ^not, however, to the entire or even festidious 
neglect of the muse: — ^indeed, the Editors trust, that the spirit, 
which has been partially slumbering by the banks of the Tweea and 
upon the hills of Cheviot, will arouse itself, and strike with bolder 
hand that lyre which in olden days kindled a brightly burning flame 
in the breaste of the Douglases and the Percys. 

In conclusion, the Editors are alive to the candour of an enlight- 
ened Public, and as they are conscious that their attempto must sue 
oeed or fall by the decision of the Public abme, they confidently hope 
that, if instruction and amuument form on agre^abb visitor, tne 
Border Magazine will not be an unwdcome guest* 
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' No fiooiler was tlie above printed and drcnlated^ tkan assurances of 
«npport poured in from all quarters; in a short time the list of Sub* 
acribers was respectably signed^ and altogether the most sanguine 
expectations have been fulfilled. And now^ kind readers, we shall 
faenoeforth throw aside the cold reserve and distant greeting of the 
third person^ and assume at once^ as well in the remainder of our pre. 
sent address as on all future occasions^ the more dignified and yet fs^ 
miliar pfronoun, which has been the prerogative of Kings and Editors 
from tune immemo ri al. If^ when our young hopes outstepped the 
puny strength of our mental energies, when overaowing spirits and 
puerile temerity had nearly overbalanced the natural moidesty of our 
mind and the reflections of a cool hour — if then the lordly pedagogue 
mighty with a fidr portion of justice on his side, have opened the flood- 
gates of quotation^ and discharged upon our blushing frmitispieoe, the 
Horatian adage^ 

' Fkatariant montes; nascetar ridiculns mas', 

* The moaotaint laboarad with prodigiotu throes, 
And ft anwll moma ridicnloat Mroae ;' 

or as the celebrated author of the Rambler hath it in the garb of gifiu 
pte and classical prose — 'Parturient mountains have brought forth 
muscicular abortions ;' — ^we say, if in an hour of boyhood's revelling we 
were exposed to such assault, and merited a wholesome castigation^ 
now, we numbly think, the lash of satire will be inapplicable, and ridi. 
cule may spare her shafts. We advance to the duties that lie before 
us in ftill confidence, relying as much on the strength of our domestic 
troops steeled and marshalled for '' the war of words," as on the valu. 
able co-operation of niunerous veteran lUeraH, whom we are proud to 
number amongst our allies. Nor are we insensible to the immsguised 
and gushing sympathies of many a heart, that in a silent and emphatic 
language of its own, bids our labours speed, teeming with kindly 
wishes and friendly aspirations for our success. To speak of enemies 
were premature : — ana yet we would not shrink from the contempla- 
tion &t human nature in its most forbidding aspect — we would not 
" lay the flattering unction to our soul," that the world is purified to 
the entire exclusion of the baser ilnetals, and we remain unsatisfied, 
that the melancholy proposition — *Snvy withers at another* 9 joy* -^ 
has ever been confuted. Let none suppose^ however, we are disturb, 
ed : the best of men have had their roes to meet and crosses to en- 
counter ; and he has yet to see the light of day, who shall succeed in 
alluring us from our self-complacency, or in betraying us fit>m our 
extreme good-nature. Nay, in verity — ^we are 



** not altogether of auoh olay 



Aa rota Into the soula of thoae whom we sarvey.' 

Diamiaaing, however^ the distinction betwixt friends and enemies— at 
aU times an ungracious task, and particularly so under existing cir. 
cnimtances — ^we beg to observe to the manyJieaded public, that we 
entertain a wish somewhat analogous to the fiunous one of a certain 
tyrant, who wished the necks of all mankind were conjoined, that he 
might satiate his blood-thirsty despotism at a Mow: with a wish 
oomprehenaiTe as hia-«-4houg^ by no means allied to it in character— 
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and as a proof of our eonmiinmate beugmty^ we do moot -udmUblj 
tsrety that if the sweet persons of our present and Aitare readers ooold 
^y any singular involution be embodied in one comdy, discreel, and 
manageable corporation, we should clasp the substantial reality in our 
£ditorial arms, and confer upon the strange iutH$ natmiB alms otHm, 
a sincere and cordial embrace, not unworthy of Christopher North, 
Esquire, himself. 

But, excellent friends and gentle patrons, it were ungeneroos to 
trifle longer with your feelings, nor will we disguise from you, that 
we suspect what thoughts do now naturally occupy the uppermost 
place in your minds. No doubt, the question is continually pnesoit-. 
mg itself in ideal form and striving for utterance, if possiMy it may 
be answered — ^ Who are the Editors?' — ^Now, since we neitner wish 
to prolong your anxiety, nor mean to deny to curiosity its reasonable 
gratification, and since secrecy in matters of Editorship has been 
voted un^hionable, we shall straightway make you acquainted with 
the names, characteristics and respective duties of those who are at 
the head of aflTairs. 

First, then, we would recommend to Vour reeards our Preteg, 
Speaker, or Chairman — Nathanid NeHor^ (rsnt— -^o has been raised 
to the aforesaid exalted and responsible station by the unanimous suf. 
frages of his colleagues. 

Many things concurred to plead for this gentleman, and secure his 
appointment to the chief place in the councils of the Border Magaaine. 
Furnished by nature with a large measure of common sense — a desu 
deratum, by the by, in many a self-important and busy official of our 
day — and endowea with intellectual powers of no mean order, he 
traversed the curriculum of a University education with an ardour and 
success seldom paralleled. During that time, the whole of which was 
spent without any fixed profession in view, and solely from a love of li- 
terature and the sciences, besides performing the mere tasks imposed 
on the academical cipeSf he borrowed from his hours of rest and relax* 
ation, and made such progress in the paths of classical criticism and 
belles lettres, as to leave his compeers fur behind. Forming one in a 
select circle of kindred spirits — ^youths who acted from the same mou 
ti ves, and owned the same entiuisiatm — painful was the hour that calL. 
ed him from his friends and ordered bun to other climes and other 
company. The period of parting was deeply felt on both sides, but 
go he must ; assurances of continued amity, promises of oorrespon. 
dence, and heartfelt benedictions were exchanged — ^then Nat. Nestor 
bade adieu to early objects of attachment and his native mountains. 
The sequel proved the event to be for good. From being pent up 
within a circumscribed space, and chained to an unvarying train of 
thought and feeling, whence prejudices were apt to spring, he was 
conducted to the broad amphitheatre of the world, and soon breathed 
more liberal sentiments. Men and things wfere substituted for books ; 
and, therefore, instead of gaining his knowledge at second hand, and 
from often pdluted channels, he drew it now from pure stroams and 
from prime sources. Thus five years' travel taught him humaaity* 
Subsequently, his intercourse wiui former associates— whom, on his 
return, he found treading with firmer step the track of life which 
each had selected for himself, but never forgetftil of by.gone days and 
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ymito— liM hevx UBintenupted. Half a century of vinten, in immu 
junction with seyere study^ mis had the effect of robbing him to a co^i. 
fldenUe extent of a glossy and luxuriant crop of hair, with whidb 
Bfttore had fiimidhed him^ and of disi^ajring a forehead indicative of 
iBteDigence^ and strongly corroborative of the craniological theory. 
The demise of a relative placed an estate by no means contemptible 
«t his disposal : happily for the present undertaking, the majestic 
Tweed flowed past the comfortable inheritance, and in(luced the new 
evner of the aomam to keep Netiar Shute in his own hands as the 
chosen ^t of his retreat. Business has frequently brought him t6 
the ^' Town and County bV' itself/' where in future he purj^ses to 
ix his winter quarters ; and where also a quanium suffieit of his. suni- 
wen will be spent for the discharge of the duties on which he has 
entered. He may be distinguished from the crowds that resort to the 
hesltL-invigoTating promenades — ^the Pier, the New Road, the Mag- 
dalen fields, and the Kamparts — by a broad-brimmed hat, black dress, 
laige silver dioe:.buck]es, and a gold-headed cane. He possesses, 
moreover, a serious and rather sombre countenance, a steady gait 
a^ la tmUtmre, and he is a bachelor. Thus partially described, he will 
be recognized without difficulty. His province is very extensive, ini 
aannch as his authority can allow or forbid the msertion of any 
article, even though contrary to the opinions of his co-operators. 
This, indeed, is not likely to happen frequently, since all of 
them are remarkable for a sound and discriminating judgment, and 
smoe the mind of the President himself is always open to coti- 
Tietion. 

The next personage, who takes his seat on the immediate right of 
the chainnaii, is JDr» Ploddem, a retired physician and an antiquary. 
His smaU piercing eyes and sharp nose, a solitary tuft at the top of 
his cranium, which serves as a set-off to a thinly-planted margin of 
c^iiUary t^^uments, terminating at either temple, and especially a 
fiiiger or two profusely adorned with specimens of the antique, abun- 
dantly bespeak the nature of his researches. At present, he is busied 
in CQUectinff information of many ancient buildings, which once were 
the pride ot Berwick, and of which not a vestige remains. His la- 
hours promise to be crowned with success, and will, ere long, be hand- 
ed over to the printer. 

The sober manners and grave risages of the Preses and the Doctor 
aie strongly contrasted with the blazing and good^humpured counte- 
ttnoe, and the boisterous deportment oi Lieutenant Siroe — a per- 
Mmal r epre s en tation of a hurricane. The Lieutenant has seen 
rad serrioe without a joke, but then, he indulges on occasions^ 
too liberally, an art of which he is perfect master, and hence, in th^ 
embellishments of his tales, he is proue to violate the laws of proba. 
hihty. According to his own account, he has been nineteen times 
mortally wounded ! — ^notwithstanding the satisfiEU^ry evidence to the 
oontrary ; and the adventures of Baron Munchausen are trifles com- 
pared with the w<mders he himself has seen, and the deeds he has 
performed. Still he enjoys intervals of a calm and prosaic existence, 
ttd oonseqdently though 

... * little of thin great «i*Ar]d am HE f|icAkt 
M«re tlum peKains U» feats of broUt and battlw/^ 
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be is toknfalf well fitted for hk ofioe, to^wH, tlie gupe t mt e u dance <tf 
ctories of sailon, aoldicn, and miiiggleny — 

' Of BOTiiif aecMcnts by flood uid field ; 
Of hairbmdth Vopcs i* the immineDt deadly bnmA ; 



of witm Tost, and deecrls wild, 

Rooffc fuairlea, rodca, and hills vrbooe hcadi tooch beaTcn.' 

Opposite the virtuoso^ and aperadiig as a li^t to lelieTe the shadow 
of the Doctor, shines not the least important personage amongst the 
dramatU permma — Muier Mattktw Qmrtfy^ or abbreviated, fisotf 
Courtly. This model of a modem gentleman, and living advertise- 
ment of oUs and perfumes, gentility and manners, fiibshion and va- 
rieties— invariably subscribe himseli Matltar in preference to Mr^^^ 
which, he contendis, is acommon-place and tradesman-like cognomen — 
and prides himself on the off-hand a^pe^tion of Bwm bestowed bv his 
fiuniJiarSy which he reckons a merited eulogium on his taste, talents 
and accomplishments. He boasts a thorough knowledge of the poetic 
art, from tne puff-impudent of blacking-manufiicturerst, up to the lofty 
epic and heroic line, and keeps omstantly in view a rather high stan» 
dard, by which he purposes to guide his decision on all rhythmical 
contributions transmitted to 46, High Street. To do the Beau jus- 
tice, and to omciliate towards him the objecte whom, above all else, 
he is anxious to please — the fiiir sex in geperal, we must not £ul to 
notify, that, in the course oi an hour, he can indite a dozen sonnets 
adapted to the numerous shades and shapes of ladies' eyebrows, and 
that his earnest expostulations and entreaties succeeded in gaining a 
place for a monthly register of Inrths, marriages and deaths. His 
reading has been extensive — so much so, that he has the whole library 
of British Poeto at amuQand, and his tongue is eternally distilling 
some honied sweeto gathered fhnn the flower-gardens of the Muse. 

The last member of the literary conclave obtains and deserves the 
most profound regard by reascm of his amiable manners, gentle dis- 
position and sterling excellence. Intended by his friends for the 
clerical profession, Mr* Placid completed, agreeably to their wishes, 
the course of study prescribed by the ecclesiastical courte of the Scot- 
tish Church. But further he did not venture, except so £eur as he at- 
tempted a solitary pulpit exhibition, which effectually deterred him 
from again appearing before a congregation. Extreme modesty and 
delicate health rendered the embanassment of his ddmi in that capa- 
city so exquisitely painful and distressing, that he could never, muster 
courage or strength for a second experiment. Fortunately for him, 
he enjoys a competency of this world's goods through a private chan- 
nel, a portion oi which is dedicated to the cause of charity to an 
extent by no means commensurate with the benevolence of his heart. 
When he opens his mouth to deliver his sentiments, which are 
valuable in proportion to their rarity and appropriateness, every 
whisper is hushed, and not a syllable escapes the ear of his audience ; 
-»even the hardy and obstreperous veteran compresses his lips into 
the expression of a mute and respectfid listener, and the ttn^ayrs ffoi 
Courtly looks serious. 

The aforesaid characters, having thus made their introductory 
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bov bjr proxy, feticitate tbemselves on 'the prospect of a more intimate 

acquaintance with each other and with the public : ^We had nearly 

forgotten to record an essential prop of the concern, being neither 
better nor worse than JameSy otherwise Jemmy Dabbief who officiates 
in, the combined and complicate ensemble of errand-boy, porter,, 
et cstera, at a salary of Five Shillings per week, exdusire of 
Tonumt garments, victuals to the content of a stomach which 
fieems insatiable, and many additional perquisites. He will not per- 
mit as, depend on't, to neglect the insertion of his services along 
with those who feed him. 

We question, if our readers will here rest satisfied, since a thou, 
sand psurticulars remain explanatory of the origin, rise, and probable 
coDsuiumation of the Magazine. We shall, therefore, without cere- 
monv. introduce them to 

THE EDITORIAL CLOSET.— No. I. 

Scene. — The Library at Nestor House — A table covered with books 
and papers, at which the Prksidbnt, Dr. Ploddem, Lieutenant 
SiRoc, Beau Courtly, cmd Mr. Placid are discovered sitting, — 
Time— Night. 

Nestor. 

Wei], gentlemen, are you fully resolved to venture on the publica- 
tion of a monthly periodical in Berwick ?— 

Mr. Placid. 

Od that point, I believe, we are all agreed. Several questions, 
Wever, suggest themselves, to which I solicit attention. — ^What shall 
be the name of the Magazine ? Can we calculate on a sufficiency of 
interesting matter ? Will the public support us ? And do we not ex. 
pose ourselves to the critical disposition of the adjoining city ? 

SiROC. 

Questions all very prudent I admit. As for the name, and the 
matter, and the public — ^I leave them to wiser heads ; but as for the 
^nuJl craft which ye honour with the appellation of critics, why, blow 
ne, rU undertake to convert the divisiole frame of the Beau there, 
into a few twenty-four pounders, and with a tolerable broadside, send 
the entire crews of 'em piping to Davy Jones' locker — ^blow me. 

Courtly. 

A pretty considerable piece of humour, I calculate — ^notwithstand- 
ing which my feelings will not allow me to accept the substantial 
part of the compliment. Nevertheless, what would the Lieutenant 
think, if his own fiery composition were reduced to the same destruc- 
tire articles : — they would indubitably succeed more effectually in warm- 
ing the jackets of the enemy^ partaking, as they did, of the qualities of 
the original gross lump, wnich is naturally and unalterably red hot. 

SiROO. 

Why, thou land«lubber of an impolitic Admiral — ^pardon my 
vanntiiH-<would'st thou expend thy best and deadliest ammunition on 
a few canoes manned with nalf-stan-ed and illiterate savages ? 
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Nbstor. 

I beg to remind you^ gentlemen^ that we wander from the boriness 
of the night, and that the Lieutenant and the Beau unfortunately 
never £ul to cany on hostilities till the rest of the company are 
dead — asleep. — ^Dr. Ploddem, you have the list of names which were 
concocted at a private meeting — be pleased to read than. 

Db. Ploddem. 

\Adjugtmg his spectatress and then reading^ 

"Tweed Visitor"-" Berwick Magazine" — "Tweedside Remembran* 
cer" — " Tweedside Repository and Border Record :" — ^Now, for my 
part^ I would discard the two first as utterly insignificant ; — Berwick 
18 hackneyed^ and in the mouth of every one from the Land's End to 
John o' Groat's, nor do I perceive any meaning that can be attached 
to VUiiar; — ^it is too trifling for the character of the work, to which 
the energies of so much talent are to be devoted. Then comes The 
Tweedside JRemembrancer—^ regular jaw-breaker for country sub- 
scribers, and fit only for a love..^ft. Shall I draw the pen across it ? 

SiROG. 

Beau ! That was the product of your creative fismcy — hast not a 
word to say, man, in behalf of the Remembrancer? 

COUBTLY. 

[Sisinff shwly.'] It strikes me. Doctor, that vou'U not readily dis- 
cover a more becoming title. Remembrancer .'—What a world of 
holy thoughts and feelings are allied to that magic name !— Gentle- 
men, the success of the Tweedside Remembrancer would be certain. 
There is not a corner of the habitable fflobe, which does not count 
among its immortal tenants some of those who first breathed the 
breath of life on the green banks 

< Of Tweed's fidr river hrtmd and deep;'— 

let the words, then, but meet the eye or sound in the ear of the 
exile from the home of his love and his happiness, and gladly would 
he tender a moiety of his earnings in exchange for a work, which 
acted as a spell, and conjured up from the regions of the past the 
joys and the sorrows that chequered his young days. Yes — apart 
from the intrinsic merits of the literary contributions, the very title 
would carry the Tweedside Remembrancer to every village of Europe, 
to every city and empire of the earth — and the rising generations of 
posterity would lisp with accents of gratitude and delight the ho- 
noured names of Nestor and Placid, Ploddem and Siroc, and — 

SiBOC. 

Master Matthew Ck>urtly— Bravo 1 Bravo ! my boy— spoken stoutly. 

< 

Db. Ploddem. 

What Master Matthew Courtly has delivered is all very well, and 
bears reason on the hce of it; and though preferable to the last 
^lenUoned, whidi is a double titk, that just advocated still lies open 
to the objection of kngAiness. 
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Mr. PxiAoib. 

1%e chief object in the matter before us should be rimpUeUy — an 
object which^ I think, may be gained without sacrifldng comprehend 
aomea, I would, aoooroingly, propose — ^Thb Border Maoazinb; 
as beinff ^ually distant from pomposity and silliness, and quite in. 
teUigilite toeTery class of readers, into whose possession the work 
may fidL 

Nbstor. 

Toa hftme anticipated me by that propoeaL It is excellent. Dis- 

lenttenta — stamd ! (The Beau aume riees^ and hurriedfy resumes 

hsseois ptUuMes studUffyJ 

SiROO. 

MatUiew, my dear fellow, pocket the disappointment, and be easy. 

fSniet Jemmy f hawmg and hreiaMess — ms face disfigured wUM 

med^ and kie wkok estteriar hekkaning some dir^w calamity,) 

Nestor. 

James— Barnes— what has befidlen you? Hare you seen Mr. 
Cameron P 

Dabblb. 

Ou, aye : I hae seen him, an' were it no that I dinna but like to 
aer you. Sir, I wadna turn my &ce doon his lang dark entery. aoain, 
for ony considerashin whatsomever. My certy ! ye needna sit daifin 
there, Mr. Coortly, for confoun' me gin I can bear to be lauchin at ; 
an' besldea, ye're no sennble o* the mishap I hae met wi' on my way 
to Mr. jCawraenm's office this nicht. Only wutness my knee-breeks, 
an' the flaps o' my speck-an'*span-new waisti-coat ; saw ye ever ony 
thing dirtit like them ? — ^they'll no dicht ava', an' I doot it will tak a' 
the sape and potashees in the toon to mak them look purpose like, 
Kr, after the abominable glaurin'. whilk they hae gotten. 

Nbstor. 

Don't despair, my good Dabble. Your unmentionables can undereo 
a renovation to-morrow ; and as for your Test, I am piietty certain 
you will ind it's fellow in my ward-robe. But how, in the name of 
wonder, came you to such mishap ? 

Dabblb. 

In gode truth. Sir, its mirawculous that I haena gittin my een 

S'tten outy for sure aneuch never was ony cretur nearer bkndit. 
ech 1 I'm geyan like to fent; I wad thank ye. Sir, for a moothfu' out 
o' the jug {dnnks^. Thaf s capital drink !— («iiuicsftt Aw Ups), Weel, 
je see, as I was nnnin doun tne prenter's wynd wi' a' my birr, what 
nid I dae but fo' a' my lans lengtn out owre a tub o' keppit washin. 
vater, whilk stood like anither man-trap, set by Clootie's sel, i' the 
darkest nuek o' a' the entery. I was wat frae tap to tae; nor had I 
time to say, losh preserve me, tOl out comes an auld canker'd carlin' 
firae the doonersuust house o' the dose, wi' the down o' a cannel in 
her haund, wha nae sooner saw me than she darted to the gutteri 
harled a neifu' o' glaur thegither, an' clash'd it i' my face. I thocht 

VOL. I. B 
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I wad hae been chokit wi' tbe «tuff ; and he as deaths Sin, bad she 
no. been a puir feckless wimnel-strae o' a body^ as sure as- my name's 
Jeemes Dabble^ I wad hae knocket her doon^ an' left ber spreulin' on 
tbe spat 

Nbstob. 



I beartily pity your misfortune^ James , 
will perhaps restore you. — ^Has Mr. Cameron come with you ? 

Babblb. 

I left him below to tak the dirt aff his shoon — ^that's him. — ^A ieg^ 
U heard at the door — James exit — and enter Mr. Cameron^ J 

NXBTOB. 

Mr. Cameron^ be seated. We have sent for you for the purpose of 



inff your opinion respecting the publication of a Magazine — to be 

issued in monthly numbers at one shilling each. Our object is to as* 
certain the sum you charge for printing, and how far you can assure 
us of the puMic support 

Mb. Camebon. 

[i2e^2ae<iN!^r]"-Pre8uming that you would not require a les» 
quantity than ten thousand copies per month, I think, at a rough 
guess, a hundred and eighty pounds would remunerate me, and 
leaFe you ample funds to pay correspondents, besides a moiety for 
your own labours. 

SiBOG. 

A hundred and eighty pounds !<-— Zounds ! That money would go a 
great way towards the purchase of a neat frigate. 

CoUBTIiY. 

Lieutenant Siroe should not forget that he is fast fading into the 
melancholy hue of the " sere and yellow leaf," and he might not show 
himself reluctant to hazard a speculation, which promises to preserve 
his name to future ages, not only as a brare defender of his King and 
country, bi^ also as a man of genius, who, amid the turmoils of a 
maritime lire, found leisure to ciihiTate the talents with which his 
Maker had entrusted him^ and to fit himself alike for the polished 
circle and the social feast of inteDectuality. 

SiBOC. 

True — ^true^-Beau; — my yoiingtest blood has been shed, and the 
strength of a Tigorotis arm has been exerted, in punishing insults 
offered to British dignity, and in repelling the invader mm our 
shores ; — a few gales more on the ocean of Iffe, and the voyage will 
be over. I care not, lad, if I risk the fifth of a hundred and eighty ; 
appoint a day for the launch, and I'm at your service. 

Mb. Placid. 

Mr. Cameron^ do you not think your estimate of the literary eha. 
racter of our town too high ? The population, including the liberties 
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«f Berwick and tke paruh of TwB&imtmih, does not exceed fifteen 
tboiuaiid. 

Mb. Caxbbox. 

I prooeedj Sir^ on the tiwpoeition, tlutt one-third of that number 
vill read the Magasine^ ana fire thousand will scarcely be adequate 
to the demand about the Borders and in Foreign parts. 

NB8T09. 

Genilemen^ I would recommend to you to confide unhesitatingly in 
Hr. Cameron's discretion. By the sale of the first Number we shall 
k enabled to regulate that of the rest ; and the printing expences, I am 
certain, will not exceed moderation. We can discuss particulars at 
fupper. Doyouagree? ( T^ fiod aumi^Ne^ior rkiffg tkf ifUt and 
Ikibk immmaiefy nuAeg his €g9peanme$*J 

Dabblb. 

I was just comin' to bring a complent against your neir Lui^ 
Maister — die's a perfieet nusert, and wuma gie me the bottle you or- 
dered: sma' beer^ she says, is gude eneueh for me, and she was fit to 
vorry me, because I ate me wee bit fool that was left firae danner, and 
twa or three o' the baker's baps, that ye might squeeze into a nutshelL 

Nbbtob. 

Sirrah, I anticipated a portion of that fowl tObuigfat^-Did you add 
BO other provocation ? 

Dabblb. 

I dinna wed ken what ye ca' proFOcashin-^I just thocht a vee 
ibsp </ Glenleeyet wad na' ne improper to keep out the cauld-— - 

CoUBTliT. 

So — ^yoa thought you might orerstep your orders : — and did you 
not tell me, you were acting up to the principle of the Temperance 
Society, although you had not lent your name to the cause? Fi^ 
James, to break your 



ostb and MnlatlMii Iik« 



Atwiatofntteaamc!'. 



Dabblb. 

Hoot^ Sir, tjbe Temperance Society dis na' forbid a glass, when 
it'll do a body gude. Na ! na ! Mr. Ainshlie tell't me that 

Nestob. 

I fear you will never be persuaded that any quantity will do you 
hiau — ^Tell John to hare supper on the table m five minutes, and 
b future let me hear no complaints similar to the present {Dabbk 
rdht$.) 

Dr. Ploddeh. 

I am a friend of tempernnee, but not of abstinence, and shall be 
Jiai»py to enter the lists and try my prowess with you, Naf, and the 
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Bern on a f^tiue ooc8flion;-<-I lo^. to Ae Xdmiiemmi for i^d, aad let 
Mr. Placid be umpire. 

SlROC^ 

' Deprive me of my grog, and you take ny Hfo, because yon talce 
the means of life— -I speak from experience. About five and tliirty 
years ago I was cast upon a desert island, -vliere the bravest act of 
men that ever paced a quarterdeck and myself tasted only a few 
sheU-fisb during fourteen days, and drank nothing but salt water. 
On the fif^nth mornings when all were laid on their beam aids, 
saving your servant, a cask of rum^ from the wredc, hove in sight, 
and by favour of wind and tide rrached the shore* I got it landed 
in safety^ though my bones were cutting my jacket^ and liaving 
cheered my drooping spirits with a shelLfull^ I hastened to llie re. 
lief of my dying comrades. Some of them had'* slij^ied their caUea^ 
and the rum 

•CoqBTi^r. 

* 

I beg pardon fw interrupting you^ my dear Siroo» but as you? 
story seems to be long ana interesting, you had better veservm it 
till after supper. 



SiBOO. 



With all my heart*--* 



Db. Ploddem. 

Before a^ouming, I may intimate that my letters to the principal 
writers of the day have met with a most fiivpurable reception, and ere 
the lapse of many weeks^ you may expect, tp see this goo4 oqken table 
loaded with manuscripts. It is exceedingly to be' r^^tted, that the 
Lion of Abbotsford is so much reduced by the infirmities of age and 
the effeots of a laborious, life as to be forced to seek xelief under a 
milder sky. Blackwood^ however, is to extend his generosi^ to us ; 
and my excellent, friend ^ortb, whose wond^rfimy varied powers 
have excited the admiration of the worlds will not be backward to 
encourage our enterprise. In shorty our endeavours will be seconded 
by the ablest minds m the ihi^ IdngdcnnB. Mat> you volunteered to 
visit the Shepherd ; have you performed your promise ? 

COUBTLT. 

I have deputed a friend of mine to do so for me, and will be able to 
lay the results before you prior to our next meeting. 

Nestob. 

I hear the welcome sound of the supper-beD. I would merely ex- 
press a hope^ in conclusion, that the readers of die Border Masasine 
will suspend judgment for a time, since, while No. I. wm un- 
doubtedly contain much to deserve approbation, the arrangement and 
selection of materials cannot possibly partake of that judiciousness 
and variety, which experience will provide for subsequent exhi. 
bitions. — {ExewU ammt^ 
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THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 
Bt Dblla Crusca. 

I. 

IsLB of the nerer dying dead ! 

Across Uie ocean wave^ 
My fancy on the booming wind 

Has sought Napoleon's graye ! 
And well it loves thy sullen shore. 

For there the spirit pass'd 
From him who filTd this under world 

With terror to the last. 

IL 

The regal bird careering 

Upon ^on doud^-^oiTOd height, 
•Comes hither with nis glance Zl fire 

To-fM his wings by night z*— 
And meet it is the vast and lone 

Of nature's scenes should be 
The burial place of Am who lies 

Amid the shouting sea ! 

Dust of^the mighty ! on thiarock 

Doth glory'a sttar illume 
The hMMi eternal scAtnde, 

That broodeiSi o'er th^ tomb ; 
For th^'haat given to time a fjune 

That will Bot.paas away. 
And thy great memory on her brow 

Is wnt in blood for aye. 

IV. 

The gridy war-fiend bareth not 

The sword to follow now 
Thine eagles to the l^htnings* home 

Upon uie Alps' wild brow ;— ^ 
lied is the haughty soul that gnisp'd ^ 

The diadem of Gaul ; 
But deep within her vdlies yet 

She mourns her hero's fidl 1-^ 

« 

V. 

Ha ! was it while ambition tdd 

Her deeds of darinff stiO, 
That destiny appeared to c;rouch 

Submissive to thy will ? 
And didst thou dream that Ood's fiur world. 

To which thou wast allied. 
Would piaoe her neek bieweAth Ihy fiMi««> 

A foiitstool for thy pride?—* 
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VI. 

But thou art silent ! Never more 

Can thy proud bugles' strain 
Strike through the heart that drank the shouts 

Of victory again. 
'Tis the Archangel's trumpet note, 

Whosie peeling — ^loud and deep — 
Must rouse the thunderer of the earth 

From death's dark dreamless sleep I 

VII. 

Will glory wait thee then, before 

The Holy One and Just, 
When millions, trodden by the hoof 

Of battle to the dust. 
Burst from the breach and camaged phdn 

Where war's mad brunt was brane. 
And ludl the exiled homicide 

On doomsday's blasting mom I 

vin. 

Immortal ! rest thee ! 'tis not meet 

This hand should tear away 
The veil which death has thrown around 

The cold and cc^ined day — 
Thy God-^not man— 4nu8t judge the hearty 

And lay thine actions bare : 
And, O, before His great white throne, 

May'st thou find mercy there. 
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Being Sekethnsfrom the Diary of a Touritii 

By thb Author of *' Edwin," — " Thb Rbiox op Tbrbob,"— 

<< Lbttbbs to Dr. Southbt,** &c. &c. 



< 



The efv opOD the hmxi w«Nild brood, 
—A hMrt by every wseiie tmp reeec d. 

And feelings of an earlier mood, 
Would dwell in eoftnesa on the breis^ 

Like lights and shadows on the lake^ 
Whoee waters still remain the same, 

Tet seem each transient hoe to take^ 
While pore as when those shadows eama.* 



EVXRBTT. 



It was the ere of Saint Mark's day, when the town rf Alnwick was 
readied. The White Swan was, .of course, the Im to whidi a tnu 
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Teller would naturally direct his steps^ being tlie "Head;" and yet,, 
strange as it may seem^ for the county town of Northumberland^ it 
did not carry its head higher than a single story above the ground 
floor. But what it wanted in height^ it added in width ; it was suf* 
fidently laige for the business of the place ; and was a complete mtc^ 
turn imparvo, compared with many of the large Inns in tne Metro, 
polis and elsewhere. Thomas Lidael — ^for that was the name of the 
ostler, who resembled the building for height, was attentive to the 
korse; — ^Robert Thompson, more like the master of the house thai^ 
the waiter, took care to adorn and enrich the table ; — and Mrs. Wilson, 
good lady, like a portly foUo, had bound up in the pages of her heart, 
the whole of the kindly feeling and attention comprised in the endear- 
lag appellation of — Mothbr. Of the names of these personages, there 
can be no more doubt than of their existence. A reference to the Pocket 
Companion, always carried about with me, and headed with the com-i 
prehensive sentence, '^ Persons^ places, and things," is a security 
against error. Here all first impressions are entered, as they come 
burning from the brain, and anerwards elaborated as occasion r&. 
quires. 

After reposing the limbs, and taking a comfortable cup of tea, some 
cf the principal streets were perambulated. On coming to the mar.- 
ket-plaoe, which formed a spacious square in the centre of the town, 
a oonoouTse of people were perceived, of both sexes, and of all ages, 
bom nearly the first spoke m the ladder of life to the last Having 
the organ of Inuuisitiveness largely developed — and this, be it observ- 
ed, was long before the faculty was either thought of or manufactured 
bj Phrenologists — an enquiry was naturally instituted into the occa- 
son which brought them together, and which was as satisfactorily 
answered. But before the occasion is noticed, it may be further re- 
marked, that this said faculty of Inquisitiveness was so lively during 
this tour, that it rarely ever slept — ^that, on the slightest intimation 
of any thing at hand, it would have instantly risen from the organ in 
which it was seated — ^looked out at the window of the eye — ^gone from 
thence to the loop-hole of the ear — and, if still dissatisfied, would have 
descended the circular staircase, and sallying out at the door of the 
lips, would have exclaimed, " What is to be done now ?" Such was the 
case here. So much for the truth of Phrenology !^— '^ Ascertained," 
of course! 

To proceed ; Mr. Thomas Twaddle, a worthy knight of the thinu 
Ue, as was afterwards learned, was the person to whom the question 
was proposed. This gentleman belongea to the corporate body, and 
was a fiur specimen of the British Constitution, which he took every 
legal means to support, by good eating and drinking. His hat was 
the yery " tip of fashion," as old fashions went in those days with a 
few of the ancients of the town. It was turned up on three sides, as 
if each comer had been sent a star-£azing, or had been intended to 
answer the purpose of a water-spout, m orcbr to conduct the skirts of 
a shower of rain to the bottom of the brim, and there form a kind of 
moat round the head, to protect the brain from all feverish attacks 
from without, as well as to enable it to vegetate within by preserving 
it in a state of moisture. The hat, thus looking in three directions 
at one and the same moment, was mounted on a large bush wig— an 
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etkVk/tik af iSbe twliffity, profiisioii, and magnificence of the times— ancT 
wKnild be sufficient to eonyert a man, with a probosds like that of the' 
Buke of Wellington, into an owl of the night With Mr. Twaddle,' 
it WES hit otherwise; he had a roond/ full &ce, with a set rf regular 
features. A single breasted eoat, with the front covering about two 
tiiirds of the abcbminal regions, swept down either sicfe in a half cir-' 
de, — ^the waistcoat, meanwhile, flapped at the pockets, and exhibiting 
liie same graceful curviture towards the bottom, with a slight display of 
white linen, looking out from between the nethermost button of the 
■eULsarae waistcoat, and thfe waistband of the inexpressibles. Braces 
were unneceteary. A pair bf large buckles, doctored by poor old 
^ Davy the BwMe-mender," adorned his feet Svery other pait of 
^ costume was in character. He had a tolerable' stock of low anec- 
dote-^« little humour-^-but was bankrupt in wit To this tenuumi of 
tibe preceding century, I addressed myself, 

'' Allow me to tak you. Sir, the occanon of this apparent 
tumult?" 

** Why, Sir," returned the main of the goose — hawking the letter 
r up the windpipe like the croaking of a rook, abridging almost every 
word that came in his way, plaintiyely singing out somcj of the 
Toweld like the more affecting notes of a funeral dirse, and whose' 
pronunciation it would be as difficult to pen as it would be in every 
mstaticefor a stranger to understand— *' Why, fifir," said he, "this- 
is the eve of 6t Mark's day." 

•* I am not to infer from thence. Sir, that these are Ms followers,*^ 
I returned, '^and that they are rendering homage to his saintly 
virtues?" 

"You are a straneer, I perceive," was the reply, "and have to be 
informed, that the chamberlains and common council are now meeting 
in the town-hall, where persons qualified to become free burgesses 
are in attendance. After the candidates discharge the ususd de- 
mands, and take the oaths, they then quit the hall, and parade 
the streets with the best music the town can afford, closing the 
scene with a friendly bowl of punch, at the separate public houses 
they select for the oocanon. JBut," added he, "to-morrow will be 
the day !" 

" And pray. Sir," I enquired, « whit of to-morrow ?" 

"Why, Sir," was rejoined, "the young freemen will have t& 
go through the well." 

" Pagt it, Sir, I suppose you mean." 

"No, Sir, through it," said Mr. Twaddle sharply; "otherwise; 
no freelidge." He then proceeded to give me a brief new of the pro- 
ceedings of the day ; to which I appended, " If the ceremony had 
taken place on the Jirgt instead of the twenty-fifth of April, the can- 
didates would have been in danger of being dubbed, what you call in 
this neighbouriiood — April gowkg. 

Resolved to see the ceremony, I enquired whether horses were let 
out for hire by any person in the town, and was directed to Mr. Hurt! 
im — an ominous name — a Crispin by trade. " Jackey," — that being 
the name by which he was called — was soon found, and pledged himself 
to let me have one of the besi of his stud. . This son of Crispin was a 
little active man<*-fuU of points— «nd resided in a house that made some 
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Mr proBUsesy not <MDly to thdter him in life, but to lie a gra^e for him 
ia death. His horses had a thorough knowledge of the barest spots 
d the moor ; the v were of all colours and dimensions — of ail forms, 
except the beautinil — of all ages, except the young — of all joints, ex. 
cept the straight and supple ; — and the " set out" invariably corre. 
•ponded with the animaL Having placed the trump of praise to his 
hps» and given a full blast in their hvonr, as the oat of the kmd in 
tbe town, I departed to my Inn, supped, slept soundly, and was up 
betimes in the morning. 

Walking out at an early hour, I was surprised to see persons engaged 
m plantiF^g lavge holly-trees in the front of different houses ; but 
fcund, on enquiry, that they were so many signals, placed at the doors 
of the several candidates ot the dip^ng order, to tell their friends to 
come and make merry. A few ribbons, knotted to some of the higher 
boughfli, floated like pennons in the breeze. At eight o'clock, I has* 
lened, as advised, to the market-place, where I found each chevalier 
on horsebadc, provided with a sword, and soon joined by the cham- 
beriainsi, and officers of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
inned with old halberts, and other instruments of destruction, in ra- 
ther hudilnrastic style, as though great opposition had been anticipated^ 
and they had to fight their way to ftreeaom like some of their lorefiu 
tbers, wkQ had probably wielded the same weapons in the field in the 
battle of " Chevv Chase." This part of the ceremony having been 
omitted in the description given by the knight of the thimble, the 
evening before, the fiu^ulty of Inquisitiveness was naturally brought into 
play : and on asking a gentleman near me, whether they expected to 
meet an enemy, I received for reply, ^' O no. Sir," — the Northumbrian 
smiling at m^ simplicity; — ^''from the frequent inroads of the Bor. 
dereis in ancient times, it became expedient for the party to be arm- 
ed ; and hence the cust<»n is still observed, though the weapons are 
now no longer necessary." The gentleman had scarcely concluded his 
explanatory remarks, when the intended freemen — some of them lodu 
ing thiougli the haze of a night's hard drinking, being arranged in 
due order, like a troop of horse, drew — ^thoush not without some dif- 
ficulty — their rusty swords, whose blades haa not witnessed the light 
of heaven since that day twelve months, or gleam^ in sunshine for a 
century or two.; and accompanied by no small portion of the inhabi. 
tants in carriages, gigs, carts—on horseback ana on foot — ^with music 
playing, proceeded round part of their extensive domains. The mu^ 
sicuns, each mounted on his palfrey — the one scraping a piece of cat- 
gut, and the other blowing the snout of a hautboy — ^were persons who 
received a salary from the town, and were the prmdpal perfonners <m 
all public occasions ; they were dressed in their uniform, blue* turned 
up with yellow, adorned with a silver plate, with an appropriate de- 
vice on one of their arms, between the shoulder and the elbow— -the 
head being roofed with a hat similar to that of the remnantist, with 
this exalted distinction-<-^e brims of each were bound with silver lace. 
These helps to hilarity were denominated, in the lanffuage of the 
lown^ " lie Wdiis." In the front of these, a poor idiot, known by the 
name €fBoUsf 'Dagiiihr^-^aid in perfect keeping with the ceremony, 
perform^ a number of antics, to the great amusement of the chi'l. 
dren, both old and young. 

vol- I. * c 
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Agi^eeaMy to preyious arrangement, I had my Iiorse brought to 
tiie market-place. Mr. Hurthn^ who was a man of business^ and took 
a pride in seeing his horses dash off from the starting poet, was him- 
self in attendance. He was there too^ it may be remarked^ to meet 
my objection that might arise from appearances on the i»rt oi the 
horse^ and from timidity on the part of the jockey. The animal came 
to the post like a bear to the stake — one of the apprentices pulline 
him along^ and the master touching — not his buttocks, for they had 
disappeared — but his bones, with the palm of his hand. Bit ana stir- 
rup were both rendered venerable by the rust of years ; — ^the nature 
of the leather having died a natural death, the reins were gaping with 
lai^ cracks, as though they would have devoured both horse and 
rider ; — a tuft of wool peeped out from the padding of the saddle, in 
different directions; — and the animal himself, like a jockey, was 
fairl y sw eat down to '' catch weight." 

''What in the world is this you have brought me !" I exclaimed ; 
** I expected a horse — not the ghost of one." 

** One of the iinest animals in the world. Sir," replied Mr. Hurtim ; 
'* Jick— «jick— come up. Sir; — ^he is a little stiff at first— but he 
mends as he warms — and he is quite safe." 

'' Why, Sir, the animal is imfit to undertake a journey from the 
atable to the trough," said I, not a little chagrined as well as humbled. 

"Never fear. Sir — ^get on — ^get on. Sir" — ^rejoined little Crispin, 
who spoke like a watchman's rick — ^bustling about the horse, the 
boy, the rider — saddle, bridle, stirrup, and crupband, all at once ; — 
*^ he went to Morpeth and back again yesterday — a distance of forty 
miles, without ever turning a hair." 

^ Have you no other ?" was enquired. 

" Other, Sir — no— not if you would give a hundred pounds for 
one," he exclaimed; a little surprised that an objection should be 
raised to a horse, which had travelled the road so long, and to which 
he could give such an undeni^le character. 

There was no alternative; the remainder of the stud were en- 
gaged for the " Well." Grasping hold of the mane and of the 
bridle, in a state of desperation I thrust my foot into the stirrup ; 
and had it not been for the judicious conduct of the wary little man 
and the boy, who had prudently posted themselves on the opposite 
side, where they maintained a foir balance by tugging at the 
fitirrupuleather, the animal would certainly have been floored before 
his time. Whip and spur were immediately held in requisition ; 
and Mr. Hurtim, who always had too much respect for his customers 
instantly to turn his back upon them, as I afterwards learned, and 
anxiouft withal to see the horse safely over the stones, invariably 
proceeded to the end of the town with the rider. During this stage 
of the business, he, as was usual with him, accommodated his pace 
to the animal, walking or trotting agreeably to his ability and 
humour. Now. he would make his advance towards the neck, 
alternately hitting the horse with the palm of his hand, laying it 
upon my knee, as if to support his steps, or touching the bridle 
— then casting a glance at the feet of the one and the lace of the 
other, would endeavour — from the purest motives of trade, no doubt, 
to ascertain how far safety and temper promised to comport with 
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tke kDffUi of tlie jouniey. In the twinkling of an eye, lie would 
be found in the rear, a few paoe^ £rom the horse's heels, and taking 
yd of each side of his leathern apron, wt>uld crack and flap it in 
tlie air, like a girl shaking carpets, thus endeayouring to inspire him 
Tith a little extra spirit— no matter of what kind — and to produce hj 
the crack of the leather what I, as horseman, fiuled to effect by the 
crack of the whip. Then in an instant a«;ain he would twist the apron, 
u if in the act of wringing clothes, ana taking hold of its upper end, 
vould dexterously contrive, while passing on to his former station, 
to wind it round the front of the animal's thigh, and touching the 
iaoer part, would realize a few inches of real speed. Nothing but 
encouragement appeared now to be reouisite ; and like an ostler, 
emplojed with the wisp, the curry.4^mb, or the brush, he ambled 
00 with a half -whistle, ever ana anon exchanging the note, for 
'jick— jick — ^that's my lad — there he goes — ^he's off now," — occa- 
timHy instructing me how to guide the rein, how to sit in the 
saddle, and where, in case of emergency, on the spirits beginning to 
%, I might find a tender part, and touch it with advantage. 
Such kindly attentions could scarcely fail, whatever they might 
ugur, to mollify the feelings that had been excited* If there was 
aay £ulure, it was not in him, but in the horse, and it would have been 
W to visit the one with non-pa3rment, for the defect of the other. 
1^ wav was now clear ; the animal, having passed the usual drill, 
hiew that he was bound to proceed; the stones became less im. 
■wreable; instead of remaining motionless, till as much fire was 
struck out of them as would have illuminated every grate and 
vanned every hearth in the town, they began to scamper off on 
erery movement of the foot — ^flying right and left — and giving, the 
appearance of an animal playing at marbles. Jacky — pardon, gentle 
l^er ! that is, Mr. Hurtim, seeing the stones, together with every 
joint of both man and horse, fairly in motion, tipped the brim of his 
hat, with " Qood morning. Sir — a pkatant journey to you," and 
Ktuined to his last and to his i^rentices. 

1 ascended the hill, and on reaching the toll bar, made an abrupt 
^ to the left. I had 'scarcely proceeded a mile, when I united 
ajraelf to some of the hindermost of the pedestrians., who had just 
atered the main road from the foot path, and contrived to keep pace 
vith them across the moors. Arriving at length at the pond, called 
tk ''Freemen's Well," about four miles from the town, I was 
gnitefiil to find, that out of scores of stumblings, there had not been 
^ve two fair falls and three quarters. On dismoiinting, I 
'(retched and shook myself, in order to replace any joints that mighty 
^^^ slipped out of their sockets ; and anxiously awaited the appear. 
^^^ of the candidates, in company with their friends and others 
"^lie candidates themselves being obliged to go to the full extent o( 
thdr boundaries, while we had the privilege of taking a nearer cut 
across the moors. While several were emptymg their pockets and their 
^ets of liquors and other refreshments, I endeavoured to satisfy 
^J curiosity with all that could be seen, I found the ''Well" 
situated at the bottom of a hill, called " Freeman's Hill ;" it ap. 
P>«^ to be about ten yards long and four broad. Oral enquiry 
^u unnecessary on several subjects. One exclaimed to a person near 
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him, *^Tl\ bet you a g^nea, Dick Thompson will be through first:" 
-—a second, "How will the poor old blmd man get through?"— a 
third, '^Little Jack Stephenson will get a ducking;" aoa so on. 
Striking in with an exclamation, amidst a dozen more, ** How dirty 
the water is!** said I. "And well it may," replied a person at my 
elbow; "the water," continued he, perceiving me to be a stranger 
irora the remark — ** the water is permitted to run off till about a 
week previous to St Mark's day, when the chamberlaiDS pay a small 
sum to the servants of an adjoining farmer to dam it up ; but the sly 
rustics, before they proceed to their duty, take care to oig large holes, 
buOd dikes, and fasten straw ropes at the bottom, in order to give the 
unsuspecting candidates a good drenching ; and to beguile the eye 
from these, they have bieen engaged this morning, by means ai long 
poles, in raising the mud from the bed of the pond." Just at that 
moment a general shout was set up, and directing my attention to 
the place on which every eye was fix^, I saw several persons on 
horseback leaping over a heage at the top of the hill. The summit 
of the rise running on a line with the horizon, rendered the horse- 
men invisible till they reached the side of the hedge facing the 
crowd, and produced an effect similar to that of persons shooting 
from the skies. As these were the candidates, and it was an honour 
to be first at the Well, the neck of course appeared of minor impor. 
tance, and down they drove towards us full speed. 

Dismounted, they instantly began to strip, and each candidate was 
soon arrayed in white, with a white cap, ornamented with a bunch of 
ribbons at the side of it, and but for which coloured appendage the 
cap might have been indicative, that the neck was about to be stretch, 
ed, rather than that immersion was at hand. Prior to their proceed- 
ing to the edge of the well, the spirits were again exhilarated with a 
glass of brandy, which, perhaps, would be the less fiery, as it was 
about to be dipped in water. Being again arranged, not as horse- 
saldiers, but as light-infantry, the sign^ was given, and twenty-five 
in number, as from a " sheep loup," to employ the language of the 
country, plunged into the pool, and were instantly " over head and 
ears," amongst mud and filth. The son of the oldest freeman, accord- 
ing to the general rule, had the honour of taking the first leap, which 
was improved by the juniors, some of whom broke their fall by leap, 
ing upon his back ; and, employing him at the bottom of the pod as a 
kind of stepping stone, hastened their passage through. The prin- 
cipal part of the pleasure attendant on this part of theoeremony was — 
that of their seizing each other by the limbs, mounting on each 
other's shoulders — any thing, in short, to hasten their own and 
retard the progress of their fellows. 

Never did a company of frogs, assailed by a set of idle school boys, 
occasion greater merriment to the spectators, or work a pond into a 
greater tempest, than did these ducklings, appearing and disappear. 
ing as they made the best of their way through, and plentifully 
besprinkling the bye-standers, who were pressed towards the verge 
by the crowds behind, equally anxious to witness the scene with 
themselves. One circumstance ought to be noticed, as it helped to 
quicken their diligence on their passage to freedom ; on the preceding 
day — as is not uncommon at that season of the year in the north 
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had fiJlen a copious shower of hail and sleet; in the nisht 
there had heen a sharp frost; and although the morning sun had 
risen upon the scene^ and was cresting the eddies of the pool with 
its light, the weather was neyertheless intensely cold. The old man^ 
who was bald and blind^ and had to substitute the cap for the wig, 
and who» after the neglect of many years^ had been compelled by the 
importunity of his friends to take up his freedom for the sake of his 
chudxen and grand-children^ then witnesses of the ceremony, was led 
akmg the edge of the pool by one of his descendants ; while the other 
caDdidates, on reaching the opposite shore, were assisted out of the 
paddle by their friends. The ^^Jir^t out' was honoured with ap- 
plause, aiiid the *'la&i in*' had to content himself with the jokes of the 
spectators. Reicourse was once more had to the bottle to chase away 
ague and ISerer ; and havine put on dry clothes, their spirits Wjere 
elevated to an uncommon degree. Again on horseback, they were 
ready to perambulate the remainder of their large common. Not 
feeliii^ much disposed to accompany them round their boundaries, I 
took a nearer route across the moors, to give them the meeting,' with 
the rest of the crowd, on their entrance into the town. This in- 
diqioaition arose out of sheer tenderness, not so much for Mr. Hur. 
tim's nag, hb^ot ntygeif, having had a good deal of fine reeling excited 
by the electrical shocks of his spavined step. 

Proceeding at the full speed of the animal, I at length overtook an 
bonest tradesman, whose son had just passed through the well, and 
vas ready with his fellows for another washing. The tradesman was 
mounted on one of the less sprightly of Mr. H's stud ; and this ac- 
eounta for my success in having gained ground on an animal similar 
IB shape to my own. The moment my steed saw the other — ^fbr he 
sdll had one eye left — he began to neigh and sprins forward at the 
rate of five miles an hour. I could scarcely conceive what had be&Jlen 
the beaat; but on his arrival at the point of attraction, he turned his 
head towards his old mate with an apparent and deeply sympathetic 
feelings as if about to salute him, and moved on straight abreast with 
him, as in Ihe shafits of a curricle— -bidding fair for a ^'dead heat* 
at the dose of the journey. The tradesman looked like '' Widow 
Placid f he had been accustomed to engage horses at Mr. Hurtim's 
Livery Stables, and had all the enjoyment he expected ; besides, the 
circionstance of his son being made free, swallowed up all minor 
considerations; chafing and shaking were mere trifles; his mind was 
made up for them ; and he met them with the fortitude of a man goin^ 
to be tied to the halberts. The conversation of my companion in tra- 
vail was a great relief. On enquiring the precise route of the newly, 
fledged burgesses, he replied, '' They have to pass over a considerable 
extent of country, and during their progress each young freeman is 
obliged to alight every quarter of a mile, and, taking up a stone, has to 
place it on a cairn, as a mark of his boundary. This is done till they 
reach the *' Townley Cairn," where the Duke of Northumberland's 
baiHir reads over the names of the freeholders of Alnwick. Having ar. 
rived at a ]^ace called the ^' Freeman's Crap" the young freemen, ex- 
ulting in their past success, and too often warm with the fiimes of 
eogniac, set off at fiill speed, over rocks and steep declivities, at the im. 
ninent risk of their lives, each striving to acquire the honour of being 
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firat at the " Rotten-row-tower, at the entrance of the town/' Then^ 
with a burst of tender parental feelings he added, " I hope my lad will 
escape harm. I cautioned him this morning against Johnnv War- 
die's folly, who^ while shouting out ^ Neck or nothinff,' ^^and heedless 
of his road^ precipitated his horse over the edge of a deep gravel pit^ 
and sure enough^ broke the neck of the beast, and narrowly saved his 



own. 



'' There ou^ht to be good horsemanship among them/' I observed. 
^' Poor^ indeed. Sir," replied the tradesman : " and what can you ex^ 
.pect from a tailor, for instance, who has been pinned to the lapboard 
from his childhood ? Some of the candidates have been known to esu 
ercise a month or six weeks before-hand^ in order to prepare them- 
selves for the day." 

The conversation next took a commercial turn, and lasted till we 
reached within about half a mile of the town, where, on several na- 
tural, with a few artificial mounds, and these again on considerably 
elevated ground, an immense, concourse of people were waiting the 
appearance of the freemen. The situation was favourable, and could 
command a view of them at a distance of two miles or upwards. 
Here I amused myself by surveying the scenery. 

Inclining southward, and on a tolerable rise, a low dwelling, called, 
the " Shepherd's House," appeared — the only dwelling, with the excep- 
tion of the toll-bar-house, visible in that quarter. Further on, were 
seen some of the decayed posts of the race-course, which, to the great 
advantage of the inhabitants, was hastening into disuse. The ground, 
still rising, concealed the remainder of the southern prospect Turn- 
ing the horse, with his fiice towards the east, the well-built town of 
Alnwick, with its towers, its fine Gothic church, and its castle, had 
a most imposing effect ; the Alne, meanwhile, like a restless pilgrim, 
meandering down the vale, in a serpentine form, on its route to the 
German Ocean, which, at a distance of five miles, glistened, in the 
sun, its bosom spotted with beauliful islands^ and its cliffy shores 
adorned with the ruins of Warkworth, Dunstanborough, and Bambou 
rough castles, the last of which was the royal palace of Ida, the first 
king of Northumberland — ^not omitting the white-winged vessels, like 
swans upon the tide, gliding along to and from Berwick, and other 
ports. Between tiie town and the sea was a fine natural clifip^ 
crowned with an observatory — the general face of the country bein^ 
well-cultivated, and thickly set with plantations, embossed in two of 
which were two monuments — the one being the spot on which Malcolm 
III. king of Scotland lost his life, while besieging Alnwick castle — 
and the other where William the Lion, another Scottish Monarch, 
was taken prisoner in attempting to storm the same noble pile. To 
the north, the prospect was less extensive, but not less rich and va- 
ried. There the large pleasure grounds of his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland stretched up the vale, with gravel walks in the sun 
and in the shade, some of them in a direct line, and others drcuitously 
formed, leading to the rude cascade, or along the side of the murmur- 
ing rivulet — ^the mor^ majestic stream of the Alne pouring its waters 
down the middle of the valley, its banks being adorned with the re- 
mains of two noted abbeys, about two or three miles asunder from 
each other, the one designated Hulne, the other Alnwick Abbey ; the 
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ftrmer of whiek was the first monastery of Carmelite friars, in these 
kfngdeais, fbnnded there because of the similarity of its site to 
Mount Cannel in Syria. Beyond this British Carmel, the village of 
Edlingham reared its head, frineed with trees, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a beautiful laJce, which spread its surface, like a 
polished mirror, to the luminary of day. Crossing the Alne to the 
vestward, a path wound up tne side of a mountain, which I was 
informed, displayed at every step, new, extensive, and beautiful 
views, leading to the tower erected on the Brisley Hill, — a tower from 
the most elegant design imaginable, finished in the highest style of 
the masonic art, and in which was a circular staircase, terminating at 
the top of the column, which is ninety feet in height. Immediately 
, to the west lay an extensive moor, part of the ancient forest of Hay- 
doo, variously tinted with the blue-belled heathy the yellow flowered 
whin, and here and there the stinted hawthorn, whose lower branches 
were waving with tufts of wool from the backs of the sheep, of which 
there were mat numbers, together with goats, cows, norses, and 
asses, belonging to the freemen. 

The horse beneath me — ^without a " turned hair," to employ the 
language of its owner — appeared like a fixture, and might have re- 
mained in that immoveable attitude, fit for a draughtsman to sketch 
Dpon, had it not been for a general shout, similar to that at the 
Well, which startled him from a gentle slumber, and recalled my 
own eye from the tour it was taking' across the country; — the 
in&nt burgesses were in sight; and if an insurance office for bro- 
ken necks, legs, and arms, could have been found, perhaps it tias 
never more necessary than at that moment The ground itself was 
mngb, as has been 'already hinted, and the tracks, formed by the 
sheep and horned cattle, while grazing, wound round immense 
dusters of whins ; and some of the riders had rarely, been mounted 
higher than when '' set on end" on the tailor's board or cobler's stool, 
on either of which their masters— even Mr. Hurtim — ^found it difficult 
to keep them, much more on horseback, nt^ith their heads rolling on 
their shoulders, and the ground apparently turning roimd beneath 
diem. The conseouence was, that two or three were fiurly scattered 
on the ground, ana one was pitched into the midst of a large whin 
bash, where he sat and sang like a nightingale, till relieved &om his 
situation, each struggle sending the unruly thorns further into the 
hkie. The horses proving the lighter for t&is mishap,, and being ac- 
CBstomed to the road, of course won the day. On tne gentlemen of 
the whin and of the turf, left behind, coming up to their comrades, 
the young freemen again drew their swords, entered the town in 
triumph, preceded by the fiddler and hautboyist, and accompanied by 
an immense concourse of people on horseback and on foot. Having 
solemnly paraded the streets, the whole of the equestrians entered 
the castle, where they were entertained with ale at the expence of his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland. Returning from thence, the 
company dispersed ; but the young freemen repaired to the doors 
of tneir respective houses, and, around the holly-tree, drank a 
Mendly glass with each other. They then assembled in the market- 
place, when the scene was closed with a copious bowl of pimch, each 
retiring to his house to dine with his friends. — There is a tradition. 



S4 THE RACE BETWEEN DEATH AND LIFE. 

tbat King John made tlus iodifih instttadmi as a perpetual mark 
of his displeasure, on aoconnt of his being thrown firom his horse in 
the bogs of Haydon forest, on his dreadful journey to the north. 



THE RACE BETWEEN DEATH AND LIFE; 
Bt John Mackat Wilson. 
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Draw round the fire until thy knees 
Impart a singeing smell ; 
For fitted to make thy heart's Uood freeze 
Is the tale I have to tell. 

And if the cold sweat from thee fall 

As it rained down my chin. 
Thou wilt be lean as a soft snow-baD— « 

A piece of melting sin I 

No living thing was on the moor. 

Save my old horse and I, — 
Its beggar soil had grown so poop*— 

The worms did on it die ! 

The whins were scarce three inches tall,—-* 
The heath was quite a dwarf! 

The thin sick grass seemed nature's pall,— 
A peat moM wa. her scarf. 

A famished lapwing's bones I still 

Could frcmi the road discern. 
Yet grasping in its shriyelled bill 

A piece of withered fern. 

The sun was setting far behind 

The long and dismal swamp. 
When to the horrors of my mind. 

My great U^e took the cramp ! 

And wickedly it up my side 

Did like a palsy staUc— 
I found it agony to ride, 

I found it death to walk f 

But now before me happily 

A day-built hovel rose — 
Poor — as the ffhost of poverty 

Through whose ribs winter blows ! 

I drew the bridle, and my horse 

Before the door did stop ; 
I said, my cramp wont be Uie worse 

Of just— « iiUk drop. 
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I rapped and tmnd, and nqiped again-^^ 

Rocii«d for a giasa of somethiiig^^ 
Yea knocked and better knocked — in vainh-* 

Hie lone house was a dumb-thing. 

I from tlie stirn]|> drew each foot. 

Dismounted fiW thu saddle^ 
With pangs like fire within my boot, 

I to the door did waddle. 

I drew the latch ; I entered in. 

But cocdd not hear a whisper ! 
Hy halting footsteps made a din 

As soft as any lisper I 

I looked before, I looked around ; 

I heard m v own heart beating !•— 
I stood within the grare of sound ! 

And- there was no retreating. 

if y eyes now fell apon the bed !-— 

My knees smote one another !-*- 
Upon it— -lay a man stone dead 

As my great-great-grandmother ! 

Affrighted, trembling with dismay, 

I strove the door to close— 
And, saw one setting sunbeam play 

Upon the dead num's nose. 

I reached my horse, I graroed his mane—- 

Heaven knows how e'er 1 mounted, 
I know I tried an hour in vain. 

Had any body counted. 

I shut my eyes. The air grew black 
\ And heavy on my tongue ; 
Like Fear's High Priest on a pcmy's back. 
Still to its mane I dung. 

The sun went down, and the witchJike stars 

Glimmered with evil light. 
As we stumbled on o'er moor and scaurs 

And bog-fires dancing bright. 

I looked around — before, behind. 

Was darkness thick as death ; 
In the solid air the silent wind 

Oppressive held its breath. 

Then ! then ! there burst upon my ear — 

" Gee^vp ! gee-hup ! jick! jiek r — 
My bones were palsied o'er with fear. 

My very blood grew thick J 

I little wist of such approach— 
The dead man by my side, 

VOL.1. / / ^ 
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Cued in a coffin for a ooedi 
' Did mi the devil ride ! 

He passed not by^ but grinned on me ! 

My fear to horror rose^ 
For still the sunbeam I oauld see 

Upon his thin white nose ! 

I lashed my horse through blood and bone. 
Till whip and spiu* cried-^— shame ! 

Buty where it stumbled at a stone^ 
The deril did the same ! 

In vain I thought of gaining ground, 
*' Gee-Aupl" the dead man cried, 

«< Gee-kupl Jickl jiekr and still I found 
His coffin by my side ! 

All nifht we galloped on abreast. 

Until the morning cam^-^ 
The dead man laughed, wheeled to the west. 

And vanished in a flame I 

Some said I did the whole suppose. 

And to convince me try did— 
I wish they'd seen his sun-tipped nose 

Upon the moor as I did." 



CHURCH.YARD RECOLLECTIONS.— No. I. 
By Mary Wark worth Arab in. 

Thb Church-yard of ray native village is situated about a mile from 
the town. It stands upon a picturesque rising ground, and a dear 
pastoral stream winds through the valley beneath, Uiick copses of 
beech, plane, elder, and elm trees surround it on north, east, and west, 
rendering its modes of access invisiUe on the opposite banks* The 
ruins of a Franciscan monastery moulder in the midst of the tombe, 
adding a more solemn interest to the scene. I had been several years 
absent from the neighbourhood, and my first visit, on my return, wms 
to this favourite resort of earlier years. A simple grey stone, con. 
secrated to the '' Memory of Emma Mordaunt," first attracted my 
attention— -long, dark, green srass waved mournfully over the grave, 
and withered leaves were thickly strewn around. — ^'Alasl sweet 
Emma," I exclaimed, ^' and is this all tliat remains of thee !" 

When I first knew Emma Mordaunt, she was the loveliest creature 
eye ever beheld, buoyant with life and gaiety ; her sweet countenance, 
beaming on all around, diffused that kind of gladness, which we re- 
ceive from the view or fragrance of a rich and beautiful rose. Her 
husband, very considerably her senior, was of a vain, selfish charac- 
ter, and pria^ her as much as was possible for him, but his species 
of idolatry was truly characteristic, as through the medium of her 
attracti<ms he arrogated an additional weight to his own oensequenoe. 
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Her UMpomtiaa mm gentle and docile^ eoomiBiedatiag itself to all 
loB liniiioiiray and* though the routiiie of difleipatiMi in which he en. 
ooiiFa|ied her seemed uniemitting, there was an attention to domes, 
tic Older and eeonomy> extraordinary in so iaahionable and young a 
feraon* Immeraed in all the elegant friyolitiea of. life for several 
yean^ without one serious thou^t to counteract their influence^ 
the natural errors of Emma's heart must inevitably have strengthen* 
ed ; yet there was such an unextineuishaUe sweetness about her, such 
a wulingness to do what was ri^t, as almost to be a oonyindng 
proof thaty had she been fortunate in her marriage, she might hare 
been as eminent for piety as she was for beauty ud elegance. It is 
woeftd as true, that wiut a heart alive to the sentler sensibilities of 
human nature, Emma was entirely ignorant of religion. Educated 
aoEud the vapid amusements of the army, the first principles had 
scanady been impressed, and united at the age of fifteen to a man 
devuid of every moral feeling*-who, in fiict, held all religious autho. 
rity in derision—her superfiaal life had been passed with scarce even 
a poetical approximation to the Ood who made her; but, alas ! that 
period at length approached when this unfortunate younc woman 
was to be pactically taught the insufficiency of every usefiu or briL 
liant quahty, disunited from what alone can soothe every care and 
allay every anxiety— when she was to be conrinced of the fidlacy of 
her fonner views and opinions, and to be taught that as she had *' fed 
i^on ashes," therefore had her heart been turned aside from what 
only could yield joy and comfort. 

A negketed cold accelerated a tmdency to consumption, and for 
three months— deserted by all her former gay a8sociatefr--did poor 
Emma linger in the solitary apartment, from which death only was 
to enumd]Mite her. At first Ae natural sweetness of her temper, 
with the aid of novels and romances, beguiled the time ; but these 
resouroee feOed, and she became a prey to all the imnatience of an 
unr^gidated mind, querulotts and inconsistent. Her nusband's for. 
bea ra ac e was soon exhausted, and. his visits of course gradually be^. 
came mora short and unfr«quent— the only object always in sight 
ef the fastidious invalid was a cross, ill Jioolang woman, whose harsh 
voice and disoUiging temper were in keeping with her face. I can 
never foi^t the gloom of tnat lonely chamter, when, for the last time, 
little anticipating the event, I visited the cottage. Thera, extended 
upon a becC pale and emaciated, but still pre-eminentiy lovely, lay 
po(v Emma, whose loud and disturbed breathings scarcely left h«* 
poww to articulate ; a November's sun shone brightiy in at the half 
dosed window shutters, lending an unnatural gleam to the file of 
full and empty phials ranged on the chimney.pieoe, and disclosed 
to friU view the room and frirnitura covered witn thick dust— while 
afefw Bye ashes, at the bottom of a rusty grate, added to the sufibcat- 
ing ataMMqphera of the uMurtment. 

I was so overpowerea by the combined desolations as scarcely to be 
aUe to utter a cheering salutation. '^ You find me changed," fiuntiy 
responded she, not eyen attempting a smile; '^ no wonder— I have 
scsraly moved from this spot these three months, and that is a lon|r 
time for so volatile a being like me." Her large Uue eyes wera stiQ 
bright; bot a wild, mouriiui expression had tidcen the place of their 
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ftrnMr 'sweetaesBy y«t with a sad tcmdiy to;fa»r fct' ■« . taadns of 
dftoglit, they wmnderecl vapidly anr the ibdnonaUe dnsfls Iiliapu 
feaed to wear^ till thred am eadiaustedy ahe ckiaed them witb a.di8i- 
aatisied fligh — ^' Where faftre- yon* been, and wh^tihwre yauiberai.doiii^ 
mil this time f*^ cried she after a short pause-^^'. corner t^ me ail^ and 
try to make melaiitfh at some merry stories; I donft^ink.lGaxilangh 
Bow^ for I see nodiing hut dismals after dismals; rfirst osmea £lkn 
with her grim faoe^ then Mordaoiit with his leng laduudaisiacal 
«9imtenaiice^ ten times more solemn than erei^-^ay aevisr. think I 
should be amnsed and forget myself^ and all 9kmA myself Just noir."— 
48ihe stopped eidiansted with rapidity of ntteranco' as^if azpeGtiBg my 
compliance with her request— ^but vain was my endeavwor 'to 40oede 
to it. I could not attempt to amuse or to apeak lightly of .anfy»mix» 
ture of ''earth's mould" to a being evidently quivering on. the brink 
oT immortality, *' There now/' continued she pettishly^ f' your fooe 
is as grave as any of theirs; do now^ be good, and smile as .you nasd 
to do" — at €be same time attempting one heraelf— ah;l how different 
from t^ose smiles I had seen irradiatinff her oouatenanoe^ so f^matly, 
rigid^ and unearthly as to make my blood run cold. Too ohserving not 
to see the eifect of her smile ii^oii me, she oontinaad .in a>diieaeBt 
tone^ ''I see 'Vou think I am dying; now^ though I would. fi|in. per* 
suade myself it is nothing but wetJaness^ yet I Iraow weaknass would 
ere now have been overanne hv time and remedies, and it .will .too 
surely be death at last; but--Hlo not I linger long?" whispered ahe 
ranidly — *^ so long^ that they are all tired oi me, Mordannt and all; 
dia you think Mordaunt would evier tire of me, when he loved me 
'so much formerly? then you know I was gay and handsome, and he 
was vain of me ; yes, vain of me^-^poor, frivolous foi^ that I was, he 
cannot be proud of me now — and now, now do I.liittesiy foel^-if the 
beginning of life be vanity, the end must be yexation of spirit." Her 
pale expansive forehead was now saturated with the damp dews of 
•death — handkelrehief after handkerchief was applied, vat still the .cold 
moisture poured down her cheek : as with a r^ess longing .for light 
and air, sne dedbped the curtains of the bed to be put up, and the 
window shutters to be quite undosed, and then to be taken (ran bed 
to an adjoining sofo. When they were liftinff her from bed, her eyes 
caught a glimpfle of two holyhodLs growing m front of the oottaige, 
whose majestic heads in the fuU glow of their flaunting beauty reach^ 
ed her chamber window-^'' Oh yes," cried she almost bittedy — ^^ I 
planted these flowers — ^they bloom though I fade — and they will flourish 
when I am withered and gone."— The change refreshed her, and as if 
to encourage the increased cheerfulness, she asked me to read some 
novel aloud to her ; shocked as I was at such a request, under exists 
ing circumstances I dared not contradict her foncy, and the Abbot 
was the first I opened ; an allusion to death, however, oocurriag in the 
course of a few sentences, she hastily desired me to lay it aside. Some 
others were tried successively — all could not satisfy the craving&of the 
poor sufferer, and I was hesitating Xvhether or not to su^^est some 
portion of Scripture, when her husband entered the apartment. 
Hasty enquiries, careless condolements, and indiflcrent replies were 
all the attentions he could now bestow upon his faded wife ; he re- 
mained a short time, but when he was about to leave the room, she 
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heggjed he would tt»]ra Ikde langnr— ''^For yea ftnov/' added die 

foMuy, ^Mrs. .hasMmnxui ee :kapBy (together/' ^'Puffh^ V^> 

aonaeiiBe, giri^" ww all his reply as he hurried a,wav. This indif. 
ferenoe even to the mention of former times, which might hare 
awakened, at least, a temporary interest, was too much for the irri. 
table state of poor. Emma's nerves ; the immediate effect was a violent 
attack of anfiocation, at every interval of which she cried, or rather 
acreaiaed out, '^Ohl I am dying^'-^^whik her eyes glared fearfully 
rcNnid, aa if expecting to see soase dark embodiment-*-*^ Oh ! pray 
for ne," smbplweatsd Ae, .fUmmng round my ned:, ''pray for me, 
for I caanot, dare not, pray .mr myself; in happiness I forgot my 
Chid, aad it is hut right ne should now foiget me ; — ^I feel, I feel at 
my heart, that he rejects me for ever — Oh I can you keep me from 
dying"— cried she more wildly — ^''My legs and feet are quite cold 
—death will soon grasp my heart, and where will my soul be ? — Oh ! 
down— -down— down — ^like the rich man's that I read of at sdiool." 
" Hope kit mercy through Christ," I gently whispered-*" He died 
for toe very chief el sinners." ''BuV' responded she, in a low 
intennitting voice, '' did he die for those who only k^ew they had been 
the chief of sinners <m the bed of death — ^who had no time left to 
prove that they knew they were sinners? Oh, no — no — no— there is 
Biercy, but not weakness in the judgment of QoA, and for me there 
is no Saviour, for me there is no hope." Her wild plaints at length 
gradually stilled — her agonized writhings relaxed, and she suffered 
herself to be laid in be^ when she immediately fell into a profound 
flteep. The yellow ^eam of a November's setting sun was orealdng 
on A& pale hce of the invalid, as she undosed her eyes after a few 
hours or unrefreshing slumber; her glazed eyes no longer seemed to 
distingiiish the obiects aimnidi ihfi portentous rattle was in her 
throat, and the (»aage whidi always precedes deadi was on her 
eoontenanoe. She lay quiet for about annour, her lips being touched 
eocaaonally by a little wine ; no movement testified the slightest re- 
cognition^ — ^Tnen gently murmuring — "Mordaunt, are you there? 
— Oh I Mordaont, come to me" — she turned her head aside— and we 
discovered her spirit had fled for ever. 



BELISARIUS; 

BY CHARLES 8WAIN, ESQ. 
AuTWMa o^ '" Bjsautiss of the Mind," — " Metricajl Essays," &c 

A RTNOf NO sound of war, 

A breath of woe and fear ; 
Tbe steady march of mailed hosts, 

Swells, tide-like, on the ear !-— 

The distant banners float 
III nasny a gorgeous line ; 
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Tke dassIinK gfeam of wuiike Bpears 
Sends Ymac the dear gtinnhiim. 

The lovely morning hour— 
The blue, majestic day— 

The star illumined night — 
Have hailed them on their way ! 

CoLoBSfl trees are rent— 
As by a tempest's wrath; 

The noMest things are mark'd for deathj» 
That bar their onward path !-— 

Hark to the burst of war ! — 
The rival armies meet ; — 

Briffht swords are flashing far^-* 
Sharp arrows hissing fleet :— * 

Hark to the burst of war ! — 
To the wild, unearthly dieers ; 

To the rush ai hostile feet — 
To the iron clang of qiears 1 

On flash the Yftndal swords^ 
Against the Roman targe ; 

The Massagetae boimd 
Like leopards, to the charge !— - 

They fiunt— they yield— 4hey flee!^— > 
The Vandal retgn is o'eri— 

Ifs star of fiune hath set 
In a midnight sea of gore 1-^ 

Open thine ancient gates,— 
Proud Carthage— open free !— 

Sing ye for freedom won ! — 
Shout ! — shout for victory ! 



A SCENE IN ITALY ; 
BT ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

AuTHOB OF '^Thb Histdby OF Lbith/'^— ''Pbbkin Wabbsck/' Sea 

On the high road leading from Verona to Venice, and at the distaaoe 
of about twenty miles from the former plaoe^ the traveller suddenly finds 
himself on the brink of a deep and romantic dell or ravine, thickly 
wooded to the very edge of the road by which it is intersected, and 
flanked on each side by two huge ramparts of grey precipitous rock, 
over one of which^^ and near the centre, tumbles a beautiful, though 
narrow sheet of water, filling the whole valley with its loud, solitary, 
but mellifluous sound-— the very waterfiiUs of Italy seeming, at least 
to an imagination a little excited by the sunny skies and voluptuous 
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iottieiy of tkat dd^tfiil cmmixj, to pmsew a ncfut cadence than 
those of other lands. It wiU not be^ nowever, ^thout some sensa- 
ti<»8 of rather an nnpleaeant kind^ that the tlraveUer^ if he has had 
his mind previously weU stored with the honors of the " Castle of 
Otranto,'' the '' Black Forast," the 'Italian Banditti/' &c will find 
himself descending into the gloomy depths of the romantic valley 
which we have been attempting to descnoe. In these circumstances^ 
a dread of his personal safety wiU absorb all other considerations. 
In vain for him aoes the little river^ which forms the cascade of the 
valley^ pour over the high jutting rocks its unbroken sheet of living wa- 
ters. In vain for him does the framnce of myriads of gorgeous flowers 
and aromatic shrubs float around him. Heedless of^ and insensible 
to ally he leans back in his carriage^ musing on certain appropriate 
pa8sa|^ in the works which we have just named^ and occasionally 
stoopmg cautiously forward^ to peep first out of the lefty and then the 
ri^t hand window of his vehicle^— not to catch a glimpse of the 
aoeneiy throuffh which he is rapdly passing — but to see that his dis- 
turbed imaginings are not in the way oi being substantiated' by the 
appeannce of some ferocious looking brigands — and indeed not unfre- 
^uently mistaking, in the extreme susceptibilitv of his feculties^ a 
stmited tree for one of these dreaded beings — and not less frequently^ 
in all the confidence of despair, setting down the projecting end of a 
vithered branch for the muzzle of a levelled carbine. But in good 
truth, had our imaginary traveller or any other been passing through 
the ravine, of whidi we have been speaking, at the precise period to 
▼hich our story refers — ^the latter end of the year 1804 — ^he would 
find all his worst apprehen8i<ms, on the subject of Italian banditti, 
felly and fearfully realised. At about the distance of a hundred 
vards from the road alluded to, and where it passed through the 
deepest and narrowest part of the valley, from ten to fift^ of 
these lawless ruffians lay concealed one evening in the beginning of 
October^ in the year which we have named. The spot which the bri- 
gands occupied was a small open space of about twenty yards in m* 
cumference, situated in the midst oi die thick underwood which lined 
the eastern side of the ravine. Here, reclining listlessly on the soft 
green verdure with which this little arena was spread, they seemed 
to be awaitinff the arrival of some obiect of plunder, and Iheir arrange- 
nento with this view were made with all the caution and cunning of 
long experience in their perilous trade. At either end oi the ravine 
one of their number was stationed to give intimation of approaching 
tnvelleni, these outposts taking care to place themselves m such a 
ataatim as should enable them to command a pretty extensive view 
of Um^ road, before it descended into the valley — ^in the centre of which 
•gain, gud immediately in front of the bandits' bivouac, a third brigand 
was plaoed in the garb of a mendicant — and so perfect was the decep. 
tion m every particular — ^in manner and dress-— that it was impossible 




special duty of this person was to throw himself upon 
ia the liiiddle of the road on the approach of a carriage, and to bawl 
oat for diarity for the love of God and the blessed Virgin, thus 
•nesting the progress of the vehicle until his associates, already 
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warned hf 2^'whiMe from osk#«r other of the bandlttfistatfim^ad »t tliei 
^iidof theranne^ should nuh upon the luckless tvarellers. To re-- 
turn to the main body- of the brigands — ^thev lay extended upon the 
g]!:a68«.{>lot9 and the scene which the place, thus occupied, exhibited, 
may not be unworthy of a moment's contemplation^- Dressed in tu 
sort of rude uniform^ consisting of short jerkins^ hi^ conical haAi&, 
and half boots, with each a brmd black bdt «reund diis middle, .re« 
clined upwards of a doaen .sallow ferocious-looking med^ all anned 
to the teeth f each, besides the carbine deposited near him on the 
grass, haying a lai^ naked knife or dagger, a short sabve^ and a |)air of 
pistols stuck. into> the black belt wMi whidi he was begirt. The* 
greater number were stretched on their bellies, listlessly pbiting 
blades of grass, ,or cutting out figures in the tuif with their knives, 
and maintaining the whue an abrupt, gruil^ and desultory ^conver- 
sation with each otiier. There was one of their number, howeTer, 
who did not participate in the rest wluch the others were enjoying^ 
or take any shave in the rude hadmage in which their weve indulging.t 
With his- arms folded on his breast, and •eeitting& wrapt in de^ 
thought, he continued pacing up aoMl down the Utile arena oocuniea; 
by his associates— 4(eeping his eves constantly bent on the grouno, aa 
he passed to and fro, ajiparently altogether unocmscious of the pre« 
sence of those by whom he was surrounded* « 

He was of lesa stature, and of a less muscular frame than any one 
of his companions, but there was an idr of kauteur and resdution in 
his manner and in his erery motion->-'«n expression of detemdnaitioti 
in his compressed lips, and of unrelenting untameable ferocity in his 
dark scowling. eye,, which sufficiently showed, that he stood not in 
need of any superior physical powers to attain a sitAiation of autho- 
rity and command amongst his compeers. His bold and indomitable 
spirit was sufficient akme to raise him above his fellows, and this it 
had done. His dress dilFered but little either in form or quality froni 
the others. In the description of his arms, however, there was a 
marked distinction«^in these he seemed to have been more than ordL. 
narily curious. His carbine was of the most beautiful material and 
workmanship, the stock being richly and elegantly inlaid with silver 
work, a massive plate of the same metal encasing the butt. His pis« 
tols, sword and dagger were all in keeping with this splendid weapon, 
being each omam^ited after their different &shions in the most ooatly 
and tasteful manner. The pride and pleasure which the brigandU 
chief — for he of whom we speak was no other than the celebrated 
Fra' Diavolo, the terror of Italy, the leading robber and murderer oi 
his day-— took in his anus, was conspicuously evinced by his pausing 
every now and then, and occupving the intervals which oocurred in 
his reveries in rubbing up, witn his sleeve, the ornamented parts of 
his carbine, or passing it alongst the barrel to dear it from moisture, 
an operation wnich, however ofben it might be repeated, he always 
concluded by a dose and careful scrutiny of the lode With this de. 
scription of the banditti and their leader, we shall now proceed to the 
details which bdong to the scene we have opened. *' HiJ£-past five — " 
said Diavolo, l&ying a fierce emphasis on the last word, and setting 
his teeth firmly together as he ]Hronounced it — after glandnff at a su- 
perb gold waton, how obtained the reader may guess, whid^ he had 
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vith some difficulty extracted from a concealment about his perdon^^ 
** Half.past ^ye*' he exclaimed^ having suddenly stopped his rapid looo^ 
motion lo ascertain the hour, ^* and no signal ; they should have been 
here an hour since. By the holy cross," he added, in a muttering tone, 
^ if the fellow has played me false, he shall sup one of these nights on six 
inches of Fra' Diarolo's cold iron, and iJiat he might have known." 
This vas spoken rather by way of soliloquy than as rf meant iofr the 
ear of any Second party, and as such it was understood by his ass(^ 
dates, none of whom made any remark in reply. The angry excfau 
nation of their chief/ however, had the effect of instantly putting an 
end to the coarse jests which they had just been bandying about from 
one to another. Ruthless and fierce as they themselves were, they 
Tet quailed beneath the scowl of their still fiercer and more ruthless 
leader. ** Cozzo !" exclaimed the haughty bandit, with an air of au- 
thority and impatience, ^* run to the eastern end of the valley, and 
see that thy heavy-headed brother hasn't fallen asleep at his post 
If he Aof,** added Diavolo, grinding his teeth, and pronouncing the 
latter words with the slow deliberation of suppressed wrath, laying 
his hand at the same time on the hUt of his dagger or knife, as if to 
complete the sentence, in which he now abruptly stopped short. 
"There are heavier heads here than Castello's, and there are those 
amongst us that carry them higher without a better right," replied, 
in a sulky tone, the bandit whom Diavolo had named, and who now 
doirly and doggedly rose to his feet to execute the commands of his 
captain. ** Dost rebel, hound, against my authority ?" — exclaimed 
the furious chief, his swarthy countenance darkening with rage, and 
the whole ferocity of his nature flashing from his kindling eye — 
''Dost rebel, hotmd, against the authority of thy chosen and appointed 
captain >" and the lock of Diavolo's carbine was heard to click as he 
spoke. ^Chosen and appointed captain — ^hum," muttered Cozzo, 
I'epeatin^ contemptuously, though in a lov and suppressed tone, the 
vords of his leader. Not another syllable passed. Diavolo made no 
reply He raised his carbine to his eye for an instant — fired, and the 
unfortunate contemner of his authority tumbled lifeless amongst the 
hashes through which he had just begun to force his way, in order 
to perform the duty appointed to him. 

Appalled, much as they were accustomed to murder and bloodshed, 
hr tms cruel and summary proceeding of their leader's, the whole 
hand now started to their feet, and for a moment there was an evi- 
dent disposition to revenge the death of their comrade ; more than 
one scowling look was fixed upon Diavt^o, and more than one threat 
muttered against him, whilst several carbines were seized with the 
fierce and hasty grasp which indicates that they are about to be used. 
Diavolo saw the predicament in which he stood, but he made no at. 
tempt to extricate himself by apology or explanation. Planting the 
hutt of his carbine forcibly on the ground, he leant on the muzzle^ 
^d surveyed, for an instant, with a look at once of enquiry and de. 
fiance, the dark countenances around him, as if to ascertain what was 
the feeling towards him : — ^perceiving that it was hostile — " So, so" — 
he said, with a, contemptuous smile, but without changing his posi- 
tion, — ''You mean to send me after Cozzo, do vou? you think I 
hare done wrong, and that you yourselves will dfo right in sending 
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haKju4ozeh bullets or so through mf body. Be it so. <^iiie^ Mar- 
cftria/' he said^ addressing one, '^ I saved you from the gaUows-vyoa 
ought to fire first ; or you, Bozsolo/' looking at another ; ^' I rescued 
you at the hasard of my own life from a party of Sbeni, who were 
dragging you to the same fate ; your right, ther^re, is equally good 
to have the first shot at me ; and so is yours, Re^o/' he said, ad- 
dressing a third. *^ I onee struck down a musket which was levelled 
at your breast, and then the soldier to which it belonged."-^-— 

At this moment the long expected whistle rung shrill through the 
▼alley, and was repeated by a thousand echoes from the tall solitary 
grey rocks and chfils by which the laiine was enclosed. * " Aha"-— 
exclaimed Diavolo, on the sound reaching his ear, — ^''here's other 
game for you, lads,'' and he proceeded to leJoad his carbine with as 
much deliberatiott and indiBerenoe as if nothing of any moment' waa 
passing or had passed between himself and his associates. The latter, 
already more than halMiverted irota their purpose of resenting the 
fall of their comrade, by the eool, contemptuous and ironical manner 
of their leader, were now wh<Ay engrossed by the approaching advenu 
ture. Instan^ forgetting in this new cause of excitement all pre. 
▼ions grounds of hostility between themselves and their leader, they 
instinctively submitted to and obeyed all his injunctions. Under the 
guidance of Diavolo the band now drew near to the edse of the road. 
Here, after a careftil scrutiny of die locks and flints of uieir muskets, 
they again concealed themselves by crouching behind some low bru^ 
wood which grew at a short distance from the high way. Scarcely 

Srmitting themselves to breathe, whilst every countenance was yet 
irfully marked with an expression of the most intense interest and 
anxiety, the banditti remained without the slightest motion amongst 
them tat about a quarter of an hour. 

At the expiry of that period the crack of a whip was heard-^ 
Diavolo gently put his pi^pe on full- cock» making signs at the same 
time to the others to fi^low his example. In a minute or so more, 
the voice of the unlbrtunate postillion, who had so unconsciously 
given the signal for preparation to the banditti, was also heard 
urging on his horses, and in the next instant the noise of the wheels 
of th^ vehicle became audiUe. On hearing the latter sound, Diavolo 
cautiously stole towards a small opening in the brushwood by which 
the party were concealed, and mm which he commanded a view of 
that part of the road which was directly opposite their position. At 
kngtn the carriage came in sight— it rolled on — the mendicant 
brigand throw himself before it— arrested its progress, and in the 
next moment it was surrounded by Diavolo and his gang. The first 
act of the fbnner was to bring down the postiUion. Without saying 
a syllable, he levelled his fatel carbine at the unfortunate man when 
wintin about ten yards of the carriage, fired, and tumbled him life, 
less amongst his horsei/ feet. The whole gang was now fully and 
actively employed—- eome holding the horses by their heads — some 
cutting away the trunks and boxes which were fastened behind 
•—others scrambling upon the vefaide to seize those packages which 
were deposited upon the roof---all of which |»eceedings were coo. 
ducted on the part ef'the plunderers with much mirth and laqghter^ 
and many a witty jest 
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Ib the meantime, Diavolo himmif, having apfiroadied the canriagey 
niaed the handle of the door with a furiouB grasp^ and endeaTouied 
to wiendi it cf&n. His violoioe and impatienoe, however, counter^ 
acted his effinrta, and the door remained immoveable. Enrased by the 
fiulme of his attempts, the fierce irascihle bandit instantly had re. 
course to the butt end of his carbine, with which he b^;an to smash 
JB the highly varnished and elegantly painted pannel of the carriage, 
aooompanyin^ each bbw with the most dreadfUl oaths. Diavolo was 
prooeraiBg vigorously in this work of destructicm when the door of 
the carriage was opened from within by one of its occupants, who had 
far some time, in vain, besoo^t the bandit to desist from his violence 
until the door should be opened for him. Diavolo now thrust his 
head into the vehicle, and discovered that it was occupied by two per* 
SOBS — an elderiy gentleman and a yomg lady of about twenty«n>ur 
years of age. Terror had deprived the hitter of all sensation, and at 
the moment the bandit intruded himself into the carriage, she was 
lying in the arms of her companion wholly unconscious of all that waa 
pasaiBg around her. *' Cknne, old boy," said Diavolo^ unmoved by this 
scene of misery, ** 1 expect you will come down handsomely : you 
have kept us long waiting, and my fellows insist upcm it that taey 
have a right to double wages, so you had better turn out all the pre* 
€kma about you at onoe» and without further trouble, or any attempt 
toeonceal; otherwise both you and this feir squeamish damsel of 
yours may chance to tee the worse ^r it." ** You shall have. Sir, all 
that I am possessed of, if you will only protect this poor girl, my 
daughter, from receiving any improper troatment at the nands of your 
companioBs," renlied this gentleman in the carriage. ^* Bah^' — ex. 
claimed the bandit, with a grin of contempt, and an emphatic toss of 
the head — ** out with your stuff in the meantime, and we shall talk of 
that when we have more leisure. Gome, quick," he added ; '' mind 
ye 1 am no cringing koquey to be l»pt hero daUying at your carriage 
dooTB awaiting vour pleasuro. No, no, prompt, prompt's the wwd 
with Fra' Diavmo— another minute's delay, and, bv St. Joseph, you 
perish by my hand." Hero Diavolo drow a pistol nrum his belt, and 
after putting it on cock, held it down by his side in feadinesai, on the 
slightest grounds, to carry his threat mto execution. Hastening to 
conciliate the ferocious bandit by prompt obedience, the unfortunate 
travcUer, after placing his daugnter, who seemed still unconscious of 
the dreadful scene which was enacting around her, gently and care^ 
fully in one comer of the carriage, proceeded to deliver up to Diavolo 
all the money and valuables wlSdi he had about his person. '* The 
devil"— -exclaimed the latter, in a voice of thunder, as ne emptied the 
contsBtaof a purse into his hat^-^^'is this all? come, come, frien^ 
diis wont do. Fra' Diavolo takes no partial payments ; he must have 
full and fair settlements without deduction or abatement, otherwise 
he instantly closes accounts alter his own particular feshion." Sayinc 
diis, the brigand illustrated his meaning by raising his pistol and 
bringing it within view of his victim. *^ As I shall answer to God"-^ 
replied the latter in a voice of eaniest supnlieation, and facing him^. 
Rif as it wero instinctivdy between his oaughter and Diavolo— ''I 
bave given you every article of value which I had about me." " We 
shall soon ascertain that point"-*8aid the bandit—*^' Please to step 
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out. Sir, and bring that lady with ymi ; but I suppose you can't"— 
he added — '^ she seems rather done up, methinks ;" then turning 
round to some of his gang vho were on their knees busy rifling a 
large box or trunk which they had just forced open — '* Mercaria, 
BozEolo/' — he exclaimed — ''come hither a bit; here's a touch of 
knight-errantry for you ; bring that lady out of the carriage, and do 
it alter your own gentle and gallant manner." The order was in. 
stantly obeyed. In the next moment the unfortunate lady, fdlowed 
by her fether, was laid upon a «n.U plot of grMn .ward cfoee by the 
highway. 

Her appearance, now that she was brought into the full light of 
flay, was exceedingly affecting and interesting. Her pale, emaciated 
and languid countenance, in which the soft traces of extreme beauty, 
nevertheless, yet lingered, shewed that she was suffering from some 
cause yet more serious, more deeply rooted, than the terror which 
the present occurrence had inspired. She seemed, in short, to be in 
the last stage of a wasting illness. Large drops of perspiration stood 
upon her pale but finely formed forehead, and her lips, which once 
▼led with the fairest and brightest tint of the rose, were now thin, 
and parched and withered. Her slight and elegant form too, unlike 
the ruder materials of ordinary mortality, seemed as if about to melt 
into air, and to pass away from earth like some fair vision of the 
night After havmg submitted to a rigid search by the banditti^ who 
left no part of his dres9 unexplored, and in which, luckily for him^ 
they found nothing concealed, the fiither of the unfortunate lady has- 
tened towards his daughter, when, seating himself on the grass be- 
side her, he raised her head, and supporting it on his bosom> in this 
interesting attitude awaited the next scene of the tragedy. Diavolo, 
who had been the most active in the scrutiny which had just taken 
place, on completing it, and finding nothing to. reward his trouUe, 
thrust his victim rudely from him, and turning round on his heel^ 
with a tremendous oath expressive of his disappointment, went off to 
superintend the operations of his followers. These, in parties of 
three and four, with each an opened trunk or box placed in the midst 
of them, were still busily employed in examining tiieir contents, mer- 
rily passing jokes cm each article as it was drawn from its repository. 
With his arms folded on his breast, and an air of unimpeachable au- 
thority, Diavolo stalked from party to party, glanced at the contents 
of the packages which' they were rifling, but without deigning to put 
his hand to the work in which they were employed, made some slight 
remarks to each : then coolly and deliberately seating himself on a 
large stone which lay close by, awaited the completion of the work of 
plunder. In a short time all the various articles found in the car- 
riage and in the different boxes and packages were turned out, and 
collected in one heap before Daviolo, for his inspection. A sort of 
diet was then held amongst the banditti, to consiaer of the manner in 
which their captives should be disposed of, and to make arrangements 
regarding the booty which was now in their possession. '' Aa to the 
first"— .said one— 4ind he drew his finger across his throat — " that"^ 
he said, alluding to the ominous sign which he had just made — *' that 
is my opinion." A general laugh followed this piece of waggish pan. 
tomime. " With all my heart, lads"—- «aid Diavolo, seeing that the 
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ratUess pro^diion wm perfectly agreeable to all— >^' but we i&ust 
see iirst" — he added — ** vnether we cannot make something more out 
of the old rogue. Here's all the money the poverty-stridijen rascal 
has had upon him" — and he held up the purse alreaay spoken of^ and 
into which he had again returned the coin he had onginally found in 
it A about of dim^pointment and deep wrath burst from the whole 
gang on seeing the smallaess of the Quantity it seemed to contain^ and 
die inttant dettniction of the travellers seemed inevitable. '^ Softly, 
softly, my lads"— eaid Diavolo, addressing the most forward of the 
banmtti, and who *iere about to cross the road to the spot -where the 
gentlemaii and his daughter were seated, in order to put them in- 
stantly to death, in revenge for their ill-timed poverty — *^ Do you, 
Merearia''— -added Diavolo, risinff to his feet—'' do you see these 
thinea properly bundled up" — ^pomting to the plunder which la^ be- 
fbre him--*-'*' and I shall, in the meantime, step over to our old friend, 
and aae if I cannot squeene something more out of him before we give 
him the eot^ da gracB. 

Havinff said this, Diarolo stalked across the road. '' Well, friend" 
—he said, addressing his captive — " I have just been shewing my 
gentlemen the nurse which you were so obliging as to give me a short 
while flinoe, and they all declare that it is an excessivdy shabby one ; 
they are mainlv displeased, I warrant you, and I must tell you, if you 
cannot think of any way of making the diing better, I fear it will go 
bard with both you and your daughter ; they are already talking of 
some such uncivil things as throat cutting." '' God's will be done" — 
replied the unfortunate traveller, and he pressed his equally unfortu^ 
nate daughter to his bosom in an agony of despair^ — '* If you are re- 
solved to murder us" — ^he added — " I see not now it can be averted. 
I have nothing more to offer." ^' Hum" — ^muttered Diavolo— '' let 
me see now" — and he paused for a moment — ** Have you no credit with 
any banker in Verona?" ''Yes — ^yes" — esdaimed the stranger joy- 
fully and eagerly — ^"aiid it is aU at your service, and ten times more 
I promise you, on the honour of a gentleman, so soon as I reach 
Venice, if you will but spare the life of my poor child. My own 
I will cbeerniUy yield up to appease the irritation of your followers, 
if Mood is necessary to allay it." " Humph" — again ejaculated Dia- 
rolo— " When we propose cutting a gentleman's throat, or tickling 
him under the ribs with a stiletto, we're not in the habit of asking 
his liberty previously ; we cenerally do it whether he will or no with- 
out any auch ceremony, luiu have credit you say" — continued Dia. 
volo, returning to the subject of his enquiry — " and it is at your peril 
if you have spoken felsely — ^with a banker at Verona. To what extent, 
pray?" "Five hundred florins" — ^replied the traveller — ''Ah, well" — 
saia Diavolo— " you shall give me a written order upon him, upon 
your banker for that sum. I will go myself to demand the money, 
and you and your daughter shall remain in the custody ci my people 
until I return. If you have deceived me in this matter, you will of 
course expect instant death on my arrival from Verona, and a death 
that shall be none of the easiest, take the word of Fra' Diavolo for it 
If we get the money, we shall see what can be done for you. It is 
possible in the event, that your lives may be spared ; but I make no 
promises.- In tlie meantime, however, you are safe, and sliall be so 
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until I retum." Haying nid this, writiiig materiiJs wefe procuied 
Irom amongst the stores of the phindered caniage^-the mjudFed 
order was written. Diavolo read the document over when finished^ 
gave a nod of approbation^ folded up -the paper, and |daoed it in hi» 
bosonu The bandit diief was now about to turn away from the mu 
happy captives to rejoin his gang, for the purpose ot explainiag to 
them what had taken ^ace, and to leave with them his last injunc- 
tions regarding the prisoners before he should set out on hisperiloos 
mission^ when his eye wassudd^y caught by a ring ^iduch the lady 
wore on one of her fingers. ^* Aha !"-*— exdaaned Siavolo, at the same 
instant rudely -snatching at the ledr but feeble hand on iHddi the 
jewel glistened — '^ We have not gotten all I find. This will suit my 
handsome little Luoette exactly'— he added^ and now foremg off the 
ring from the finger on which it was idaoed — *' I have long promised 
her some such toy as this, and methinks this ^ne will fit her as niody 
as if it had been the clUMce of a thousand, for she has just such ana. 
ther handsome sweet little hand as this of your danchter^s, 8ir^'— he 
said, and now lookiag askance at the father of her whom he was thus 
pitilessly plundering. Hitherto the unfortunate lady had seemed un- 
conscious of the situation in whidi she was placed; e^chausted by 
weakness and overwhelmed with terror, she had lain passivdy in the 
arms of her father, her eyes closed, and exhibiting no other symptom 
of existence than by a low but rapid and troubled brealihing. The 
attempt, however, of Diavolo to deprive her of her ring, instantly 
aroused the miserable girl from her lethargy. '^ O no-— no"..-she ex^ 
daimed, in a weak and tremulous tone, at the same time clenching 
her feeble hand despairingly, as if to resist the violence which was of. 
fered — ** I cannot, I will not part with it, although it was to save my 
life. Take all, take every thing I have, but leAve me that, and I shall 
die contented." *' The gift of some love-sidE swain, I'll be sworn" — 
said the ferocious bandit, regardless of the appeal which had just been 
made to him, and stBl persevering, though now with some show of 
gentleness, in his efforts to get possession <^tlie rin|^''I can't be put 
off with sudi flimsy fooleries, fair lad/'— he went on — ^^^my trade 
would be but a poor one if I was to listen to all the whining cant with 
which I am assuled when relieving ladies and gentlemen of their su- 
perfluous finery." With vain efforts, and still vainer attempts, to ex- 
cite the sympathy of the freebooter, the poor girl still endeavoured 
to keep possession of her treasure, for it was indeed the gift of a first 
and only Iotb. *' Do not, do not, for Ood's sake, deprive me of this 
little jewel"— -she exclaimed, clasping her hands together with all the 
energy of despair— '' Though worth worlds to me, its intrinsic value 
is but smalL It can be no object to you." 

In these appeals to the beUer feelings of the brigand, the unhappy 
girl was joined by her father, but in vain. In a few minutes the ring 
glittered on the swarthy sun burnt hand of Diavolo, who, in posses- 
sion of his priee, now hastened away to join his comrades. ** It mat- 
ters not much after all, my dear father" — said the poor giri, speaking 
at intervals, and pausing to take breath after each word she uttered 
being totally exhausted with the effort she had made. — ''It matters 
not much, alter all"— she said, endeavouring to lessen the pain which 
she saw her parent felt on her aeoount— ^''I had hoped, indeed, that 
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ii would hsret defloended with me into the grave. I did not think I 
dwuld have been parted from it either in life or in death — but what 
▼IS t^ after all^ but an outward symbol— an inanimate unconscious 
type— 4lie tlioi:^tSy assoeiationSy and feelings with which ii was con. 
neeted can and will exist without it— They are beyond the reach of 
the spoiler— Bone but kim who gave them can take tnem away." 

Totally worn out with the yiolent exertions she had made^ the un- 
fortunate lady DOW again sank senseless on the bosom of her parent. 
In a few minutes, however, the heljdess pair were joined by the whole 
banditti in marching order. Their plunder was carefully packed up, 
and distributed amongst them in separate parcels for its easier conrey- 
aooe. Their rifles were slung from their shoulders. In short the 
whfAe appearance of the gang indicated the contemplation of a long 
and arduous march, an incucation which was soon verified by their or- 
dering the captives to get up. Finding that this was impossiUe to 
be ccnnplied with in the case of iheir female prisoner, they proceeded, 
with much gnunblingy and a thousand oaths, to form a rude kind of 
bier. On this the unfortunate lady was plaoed, and in a short time 
the whde banditti, with the exception of Diavolo, whb had suddenly 
diaupeared, were seen winding uteir way tut up through a narrow 
defile in the rotky rampart that forms the eastern side of the valley. 



, SONG— THE TKYSTING HOUR. 
Tune—" 7%« Women faO:' 
BY BOBERT GILFILLAN, ESQ. 
Author or ^* OsioiNiiL Pobmb in thb Soottisb lyzAiiBcr," &e. 

AnowN the glen the saft winds blaw, 

Adown the glen the bnmies rin, 
Adown the glen my laddie comes. 

My love to seek, my heart to win. 

The trysting hour ! the trysting hour 1 
What can a lassie say, or do? 

The Ay or No's a solemn word 
When fiuthfu' lovers come to 

ril braid' my hair around my brow— • 

The brow he's ca'd sae aften hir ; 
ril try to quiet my anxious heart, 

For O I an unco flutf ring^s there i— ^ 

The trysting hour ! 6cc 

Gin that my heart would guide my tongue, 
Nae doubt but love, woiud win ue day ; 
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But then, although sic were my thoughts^ 
I'd ne'er find words to tell hin sae ! 

The trysting hour ! &c. 

A moment paused's a mcHnent lost. 
Then why to speak suld I be slow ? 

But there, he comes — now say, fond heart. 
Is it to be an Ay or No B — 

The trysting hour ! 'the trysting hour t 
'What can a lassie say or do ? 

The Ay or No's a solemn word 

When faithfu' lovers come to woo ! — 
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BT JOHN MACKAY WILSON,. 

Author of " Biographical anb Critical Lsctubss," && 

You have all heard of the Cheviot mountains-^-if you have not, 
they are a rough, ragged majestic chain of hills, which a poet might 
term — ^the Roman wall of nature, crowned with snow, belted witb 
thunder, surrounded by pastures and fruitful fields, and still dividing 
the sister kingdoms. With their proud summits piercing the clouds, 
and their dark rocky declivities frowning in savage steepness wpon the 
plains below, they appear a mighty image graven by the Creator^ 
symbolical of the wild and untameable spirits of the Borderers who 
onoe inhabited their sides. We «ay that you hare all heard of tlie 
Cheviots, and know them to be very high hills, like a huge clasp ri- 
vetting England and Scodand together, but we are not aware that 
you may have heard of Marchlaw, an old grey-looking farm house 
substantial as a modem fortress, recently, and for aught we know to 
the contrary, still inhabited by Peter Elliott, die proprietor of some 
five hundred surrounding acres. The boundaries of Peter's fEirm in- 
deed were neither defined by fields, hedges, nor stonewalls : a wooden 
stake there, and a stone here, at considerable distances from each 
other, were the general land-marks, but neither Peter nor his neigh, 
hours considered a few acres worth quarrelling about, and their sheep 
frequently visited each other's pastures, in a friendly way, harmo. 
niously sharing a family dinner, in the same spirit as their masters 
made themselves free at each other's table. Peter was placed in very 
unpleasant circumstances owing to the situation of Marchlaw house, 
which unfortunately was built immediately across the ** ideal line"—* 
dividing the two kingdoms, and his misfortune was, that being bom 
within it, he knew not whether he was an Englishman or a Scotch. 
man* He could trace his ancestral line no fiirther back than his 
great grandfother, who, it appeared from the family Bible, had, to- 
gether with his grandfather and fether, claimed Marchlaw as their 
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lRiih..plaee. They^ however, were not placed in the perplexities of 
their aesoendant. The parlour was distinctly acknowledged to be in 
Scotlaadj and two-thirds of the kitchen were as certainly allowed to 
be in England ; — his three ancestors were born in the room over the 
parlonr, and therefore were Scotchmen beyond question ; but Peter 
nnluddly being brought into the world before the death of his grand- 
father, his parents occupied a room immediately over the debateable 
boundary line which crossed the kitchen. The room, though scarcely 
eight feet sauare, was evidently situated between the two countries, 
but no one Wng able to ascertain what portion belonged to each, 
Peter, after many arguments and altercations upon the subject, was 
driven to the disagreeable alternative of confessing he knew not what 
cou]itr3rman he was. What rendered the confession the more pain, 
fill was — ^it was Peter^s highest ambition to be thought a Scotchman — 
all his arable land lay on uie Scotch side — ^his mother was collaterally 
related to the Stuarts — and few femilies were more ancient or respect, 
able than the Elliotts. Peter's speech indeed bewrayed him to be a 
walking partition between the two kingdoms — a living representation 
of the Union, for in one word he pronounced the letter r with the 
broad masculine sound of the North Briton, and in the next with the 
iimud burr of the Northumbrians. 

reter, or if you prefer it, Peter Elliott, Esq. of Marchlaw, in the 
Counties of Northumberluid and Roxburgh, was for many years the 
best runner, leaper and wresder between Wooler and Jedburgh. 
Whirled from his hand, the ponderous bullet whizzed through the air 
like a pigeon on the wing, and the best putter on the borders quailed 
from competition ; as a feather in his grasp he seized the unwieldy ham- 
mer, swept it round and round his head, accompanying with agile limb 
its evolutions, swiftly as swallows play around a circle, and hurled it from 
his hands like a shot from a rifle, till antagonists shrank back, and 
the spectators burst into a shout ! — '* Well done. Squire ! — ^the Squire 
for ever J" exclaimed a servile observer of titles. " Squire ! wha are 

ri squiring at ?" returned Peter — " confound ye, where was ye when 
was christened Squire f". My name's Peter Elliott, your man, or any 
body's man at what ever they like !" Peter's soul was free, bounding 
and buoyant as the wind that tcarolled in a zephyr, or shouted in a hur- 
ricane upon his native hills; and his body was thirteen stones of 
healthy substantial flesh steeped in, the spirits of life. lie had been 
long married, but marriage had wrought no change upon him. They, 
who suppose that wedlock transforms the lark into an owl, ofler an in- 
sult to tne lovely beings who, brightening our darkest hours with the 
smiles of aflection, teach us, that that only is unbecoming in the hus- 
hand which is disgraceful in the man. Nearly twenty years had 
passed over them— -Janet was still as kind, and in his eyes as beau- 
tifiil, as when, bestowing on him her hand, she blushed her vows at 
the altar ; and he was still as happy — ^as generous and as free. Nine 
^r children sat around their domestic hearth, and one, the youngling 
of the flock, smiled upon its mother's knee. Peter had never known 
sorrow ; he was Meat in his wife, in his children and his flocks. He 
was beloved by his neighbours, the tillers of his ground and his herds- 
men — yea, no man envied his prosperity. But a blight passed over 
the harvest of his joys, and gall was rained into the cup of his felicity. 
VOL. 1. *• 
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It was Christmns^aT, and a more mekneholy kxM&g Mm aevef 
toae upon a twentj-fiftn of Deeember. One vaBt sable aoud^ like s 
uniTenal pall, orenpread tbe whole heavena. For weeks the earth 
had been covered with dear dazzling snow, and as throughout thf 
d*y the rain continued its unwearied and nonotmioas drizzle, the 
earth assumed a character and appearance melancholy and troubled as 
the hearens. Like a mastiff that has Isst its owner, tbe wind howled 
dolefully down the glens, and was re-echoed from the caves of the 
mountams as the hunentations of a legion of invisiUe spirits. The 
frowning snow.4dad precipices were instinct with motion, as aralanche 
npim aralanche— the larger burying the less — crowded downward in 
their tremendous journey to the plain. The simple mountain rills 
had assumed the majesty of rivers — ^the broader streams were swoUen 
into the wOd tovrent, and, gushing forth as cataracts in fiiry and in 
loam, enveloped the valleys m an angry flood. But at Marchlai^ the 
iire bh»ed uvthly^^tJie kitchen groaned beneath the load of prepanu 
tions for a joyful feast, and glad he6% gKded from room to room. 
Peter Elliott kept Christmast, not so much because it was Christmas 
•—as in honour of its being the biith-da.y of Thomas his first-bom^ 
who had that d«y entered his nineteenth year. With a Other's love his 
heart yearned for all his children, but Thomas was the pride of his eyes. 
Cards of apologv had not then found their way amongst our border 
killsi, and as all knew, that although Peter admitted no spirits within 
his threshhold, nor a drunkard at his table, he was nevertheless no 
niggard in his hospitality, his inritations were accepted without oere- 
mony. The guests were assembled ; and the kitchen being tbe only- 
apartment in the building large enough to contain them — ^the cloth 
was spread upon a long clear oaken table stretching from England 
into Scotland. On the English end of the board were placed a pon. 
derous phmupudding studded with temptation, and a smoking sir- 
loinF-.in Scotland a savoury and well-seasoned hag^Sy with a sheep's 
head and trotters, while the intermediate space was filled with the 
good things in this life common to both kingdoms and the season. 

The guests from the north and from the south were arranged prou 
miscuou8ly--«very seat was filled-— save one !— the chair by Fe«.er'8 
right hand remained unoccupied. He had raised his hand before his 
eyes, and besought a blessing on what was placed before them, and 
was preparing to carve for his visitors, when his eyes fell upon the 
Vacant Chair ! — the knife was dropped upon the table— <anxiety flashed 
across his countenance like a deadly arrow from an unseen hand. 

** Janet, where is Thomas ?" he enquired, " have none o' ye seen 
him ?" and without waiting an answer, he continued, " how is it poe» 
sible he can be absent at a time like this ? — ^And in such a day too 1 
Excuse me a minute friends, till I just step out an' see if I can find 
him. Since ever I keept this day, as mony o' ye ken, he has always 
been at my right hand, in that very chair, and I canna tiiink e' begiii. 
ning our dinner while I see it empty." 

'^ If the filling of the chair be air'^--said a pert young sheep farmer 
named Johnson, '* I will step into it till master Thomas arrive." 
• '' Ye are not a feither, young man !" said Peter, and walked out of 
the room. 

Minute succeeded nuaute, but Peter returned not The guests 
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hna^prj, peemh, and g^ooniy^ and Mch.Mt a perCaiii im- 
patioit fisding half choking him in his throaty which, in two or thrae 
O M t apcaa^ tittoed into a low, short, sorrowfiil laugh,, while an nneaay 
groan mnrmurod at the roots of their tongues, and an excellent din. 
jner continued spmling before than. Mrs. Elliott, whose good nature 
was the most prominent feature in her duffacter, strove by every pes. 
•iUe eflbrt to beguile the unjdeasant impressions she perceived 
gathering upon their countenances. 

^ " Peter is just as bad as him," she remarked, to have gone to seek 
him when he kenned the denner wadna keep. And I am sure Thomas 
kenned it wad be ready at one o'clock to a minute. It is sae unthinlu 
ing, and uniriendly-like to keep folk waiting." And endeavouring to 
jmile upon a beautiful blacks-haired girl of seventeen, who sat bj her 
elbow, she continued in an aniious iraisper— .'' Did ye see naetlung o* 
him, Elisabeth, hinny ?" The maiden blushed deeply-*- the question 
evidently gave freedom to a tear which had for some time been an 
unwilling prisoner in the brightest eyes in the room; and the 
monosyllable— ^No^" that trsmUed from her lips, was audible only 
to the ear of the enquirer. In vain Mrs. Elliott dispatched one of her 
chiMrm afler another in quest of their frther.and brother; they came 
and went, but brought no tidings more cheering than the moaning of 
the hoUow wind. MimUe^ rolled into hours, yet neither came-^she 
perceived the prouder of her guests preparing to withdraw, where* 
upon she observed that " Thomas's absence was so singular and un. 
accountable, and so unlike either him or his fiiither, she didna ken 
what apology to make to her friends for sic treatment, but it was 
needless waiting, and begged they would use no ceremony, but just 
b^gin." No second invitation was necessary ; good humour appeared 
to be restored, and sirioins, pies, pastries and moorfbwl began to die* 
appear like the lost son. For a moment Mrs. Elliott apparently par* 
took in the restoration of cheerfulness, but a low sign at her elbow 
again drove the colour from her rosy dieeks. Her eye wandered to 
the farther end of the table, and rested on the unoccupied seat of her 
hudiand, and the vacant chair of her first-bom ; her heart fell heavily 
within her, all the mother gushed into her bosom, and rising fixmi 
the table — *^ What in the warld can be the meaning o' this ?" said she^ 
as she hurried with a troubled countenance towiurds the door. Her 
husband met her on the threshhold. 

''Where hae ye been, Peter?" said she eagerly ; ''hae ye seoi nae. 
thing o' him?" 

''Naething I naetbing T replied he— ''is he no cast up yet?" And 
with a melaroholy glance, his eyes sought an answer in the deserted 
chair ; his lips quivered, his tongue fieiultered— < 

"Oude forgie me !" said he, "and such a day for even an enemy to 
be out in I I've been up and down every way that I can think on, but 
not a living creature has seen or heard tell o' him. Ye'll excuse me^ 
neighbours," he added, leaving the house " I maun away again, for I 
cannarest." 

"I ken by myself, friends," said Adam Bell, a decent looking Nor. 
thnmhriaB, " that a foither^s heart is as sensitive as the apple o' hie 
e'e, and I think we would show a want o' natural sympathy and ra> 
wpiu to CNir worthy neighbour if we didna every one get his foot into 
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the stirrup without loss o' time^ and assist him in his seardi-— for is 
my rough country way o' thinldogj it must be something ]^rtici]]arlv 
out o' the common, that could tempt Thomas to be amissing at sucn 
a time. Indeed, I needpa say tempt, for there could be no indination 
in the way — and our hills" — ^he concluded in a lower tone*-^'^ are not 
owre chancy in other respects besides the breaking up o' the storm." 

" Oh !" said Mrs. Elliott, wringing her hands— ^' I have had the 
coming o' this about me for days an' days. My head was growing 
dizzy wi' happiness, but thoughts came stealing upon me like ghosts^ 
and I felt a lonely saughing about my heart, witliout being able to 
assign a cause ; but the cause is come at last ; and my dear ThimiaSy 
the very pride and staff o' my life, is lost! lost to me for ever!" 

" I ken, Mrs. Elliott," replied the Northumbrian — 'Mt is an easy mat* 
ter to say compose yourself for them that dinna ken what it is to feelj 
but at the same time, in our plain country way o' thinking, we are 
always n*»dy to believe the worst I'ye often heard my fiuther say, 
and I have as often remarked it myself, that before ony thing hap- 
pens to a body, there is a something comes owre them, like a doud 
before the face o' the sun, a sort o' dumb whispering about the 
breast from the other world. And though I trust there is naetbin^ 
o' the kind in your case, yet as ye observe, when I find myself grow, 
ing dizzy as it were with happiness, it makes good a saying o' my 
mother's, poor body — ' Bairns, bairns,' she used to say — * there is owre 
muckle singing in your heads to-night — ^we will have a shower before 
bedtime' — and I never in my bom days saw it £ul." 

At any other period Mr. Bell's dissertation on pre-sentiments would 
have been found a fitting text on which to hang all the dreams, 
wraiths, warnings, and marvellous circumstances, that had been hand-^ 
ed down tp the company from the days of their grandfathers, but in 
the present instance they were too much occupied in consultation re- 
garmng the different routes to be taken in their search. Twelye 
horsemen and some half-dozen pedestrians were seen hurrying in 
diverse directions from Marchlaw, as the last grim shadows of a 
melancholy day were crouching in the vallies from the heavy dark, 
ness, which appeared pressing in solid masses down the sides of the 
mountain, like noiseless chariots of the king of terrors. The wives 
and daughters of the party were alone left with the disconsolate mo^ 
ther, who alternately pressed her weeping children to her heart, and 
told them to weep not, for their brother would ao<m return, while the 
tears stole down her own cheeks, and the child in her arms wept 
because its mother wept. Her fHends strove with each other m 
inspiring hope, and poured upon her ear their mingled and loquacious 
consolation. But one remainded silent; — the daughter of Adam Bell> 
who sat by Mrs. Elliott's elbow at table, had shrunk into an obscure 
corner of the room — before her face she held a handkerchief wet with 
tears^— her bosom throbbed convulsively, and, as occasionally her brou 
ken sighs burst from their prison-house, a significant whisper pass, 
ed among the younger part of the company. Mrs. Elliott approached 
her, and taking her hand tenderly witiiin both of hers, " Oh ! hinny ! 
hinny !'' said she, '' your sighs go throurii my heart like a knife, and 
what can I do to comfort ye ? Come, jSizabeth, my bonny love, let 
us hope for the best — ye see before you a sorrowing mother — a mother 
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tint fondly heped to hkre seen you m d I caana say it— and am 

ill fitted to gie comfort when my own heart is like a furnace, but 
oh, hit OS try and remember the .bldtoed portion — ' whom the Lord 
loTeth he dmsteneth/ and inwardly pray for strength to say — Hia 

WII.I. BB DOMS." 

To be comduded m our nexL 



SONG. 

BT THE REV. H. S. RIDDELL, 
Author of '* Scottish Mblodibs^" &c. 
hr a forthcoming volume of Melodies by P. BPLeod, Eeg. 



Whbn my flocks upon the heathy hill are lyinff a' at rest. 

And the gloamin' spreads its mantle grey o'er uie world's dewy breast, 

rU tak my |^d and hasten through yon woody dell vinseen. 

And meet my bonnie lassie in the wild glen sae green ; 

I'll meet her by the trystin' tree that's stannin a' alane, 

Whar I hae carved her name upon the little moss erey stane ; 

There I will clasp her to my breast, and be mair Uess'd, I ween. 

Than a* that are aneath the sky, in the wild glen sae green. 

My fiuddio plaid shall shield her frae the gloamin's chilly ffale. 
The star a' eve shall mark our joy, but shidl not tell our taue- 
Our simple tale o' tender love, that tauld sae aft has been 
To my bonnie bonnie lassie in the wild fflen sae green. 
O ! I would wander earth a' owre, nor wink of aught o' bliss, 
€ould I but share at my return a joy sae pure as this — 
And I wad spurn a' earthly wealth, a palace and a queen. 
For my bonme bonnie lassie in the wild glen sae green. 



LITERARY GOSSIP AND VARIETIES. 

^A History of Berwick," we understand, on a larger scale than 
any hitherto published, is rapidly progressing in the hands of Mr. 
WeddeU, Solicitor. It will give eviaence of deep research and exten. 
sive antiquarian knowledge. 

Mr. Melrose is preparing for publication " Select Essays," on van. 
ous topical, religious and moral, by Dr. Belfrage. The confirmed re- 
putation of the Author entitles us to expect an able and interesting 
volume. 

The whole of the first impression of '^Campell's Poem on Poland," 
has been sold off. A second edition in small ovo. handsomely done up 
in green and gold, is now in circulation. 

The story of the new novel, teimed ''The Affianced One," 
exhibits the jealous artifices of a modem Cleopatra a^inst a rival, 
whose^ generosity and gentleness form a contrasting picture of ^true 
feminine excellence. 
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Mn. JaBkewni baa in the Press an interaadiig new worik, entiftbdy 
'^ The Lives of Celebrated Female Soreraiffos." We are infimaed it 
abounds with original and cu^us particuurs of Joanna of Sidij^ 
Joanna I. of Napln^ Isabella of Castile, Mary Queen of Soots, 
Elizabeth, Queen Anne, the Empress Maria Theresa, &c. &c. Frosa 
what we know of Mrs. J's genius, we can augur confidently of its sue 
oess. 

A new edition of ^* Frankenstein,** in small 8yo. is to form the Ninth 
Volume of the Standard Nords. It is to contain an entirely new In* 
troduction e^lanatory of the origin of the Story, by the Author, with 
original anecdotes of Lord Byron^ &c. 

Among the thousand-and^ne novelties that diversify this season of 
gems, not the least valuable is the Geographical Annual which con. 
tains upwards of One Hundred Engravings on steeL 

The '' Catechism of Health" by an eminent physician could not be 
advertised at a more befitting time, when the wnole country is tremu- 
lous with fear^ and the excited imagination converts coughs and cdds 
into cholera. 

''The Novelist's Library," edited by Thomas Bosooe» Esq. and 
illustrated by Geor^ Cnukshank, will embrace a series of workss^ 
which time has earned beyond the reach of hireling critics. '' Their 
authors, it is acknowledged, wrote for all time, and their hafypy 
illustrations of character and manners prove them to have h&sa 
familiarly acquainted wilfi human nature in all its varieties, and 
capable of representing life as they found it ; thus furnishing an in- 
tellectual banquet replete at once with instruction and amusement" 

Cochrane and Co. we perceive, have in the .Press an historical 
novel, intituled ''The Young Muscovite," or, "The Poles in Russia^** 
and a " History of the Coldstream Guards,'* from the formation of 
the Regiment under General Monk, to the Battle of Waterloo. 
Colonel Mackinnon is the author of the latter work. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the scene of Miss Macaulay's 
preachments has become the scene of her stage-playing, and that the 
change of the place was co-eval with the diange of the lady's pro. 
fession. 

The Tragedy of " The Renegade," by the kte Rev. C. Maturin, 
author of Bertram, Melmoth, Pour et Centre, &c. the merits <tf whidi 
were certainly overlooked by the London managers, is in the course 
of a successful run at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. The cockneys 
will, doubtless, be surprised to learn, that Mr. Murray's treasury- 
books contain, as the result of sound judgment and pure taste, many 
pleasing items. 



Register of Births^ Marriages and Deaths. 

BIRTHS. 

At Hawick, on the 9th ult, the wife of the Rev. Peter Brown, 
of a son. 
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At WeeiMy Rozlnii^sliiTe, on the IMi nit, the Lady of George 
Cl^orBy Esq. of a son. 
On the 28th ult., Mrs. Captain Smith, Quay Walls, of a daughter. 
At Kelso, on the 38th ult, Mrs. Waldie, of a daughter. 
On the 31st ult., Mrs. Macdonald, of the Post-Office, Belford, of a 



At Loretto, Musselhurgh, on the 3Ist ult, Mrs. Langhome, of a 
daughter. 
At Aytmi, on Tuesday the 2d inst., Mrs. Hood, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Currtestanes, Dumfries, on the 11th ult., hy the Rer. Mr. 
fieonet of Closeburn, the Rev. William Menzies, minister of the 
East Parish of Greenock, to Margaret, daughter of William Pagan, 
Esq. of Curriestanes. 

At Langton House, on the 19th ult. Sir John Pringle, of Stitchel, 
Bart., to Lady Elisabeth Maitland Campbell, eldest daughter of the 
3iarquis of Breadalbane. 

Lately, at Heighington, near Durham, M. Fallon, Esq. of the Irish 
Bar, to Miss F. H. Kelly, the celebrated actress. 

At St. James's Church, London, John Shield, Esq. of Cavendish 
Square, \o Miss Elizabeth Thorn, of Chelsea. One of their fiiends 
has celebrated the occasion in the following epigram : — 

SajB Tom to Jack, upon bis bridal mom, 

* Hovr f»old you plant wilhin yoar breast a Thorn !* 

* Think not,* says Jack, • that tbos my heart J yield-* 
The Thoiln yoa dread beoomea my DSABEsr Shield.' 

Ob the 90th ult., at All Souls, MaryJa-bonne, London, Adam As- 
kew, of Redheugh, in the county palatine of Durham, Esck to EUxa- 
beth, sixth daughter of the late Sir R. Rycroft, Bart*, of Everlands, 
in the coanty c? Kent. 

On the 25th ult, hy special licence, in the chapel of Torauay, 
Deron, bv the Rot. Lord Henry Kerr, the Hon. Charles Roaolph 
Trefusis, brother of Lord Clinton, to Lady Elisabeth Georgiana Kerr, 
daughter of the late Marquis of Lothian. 

At Stamfordham, on the 3d inst, Mr. Thomas Gilhespy, of SmalL 
bum, to Miss Mary Hedley, of Fenwick, NorthumberlandL 

DEATHS. 

On the 10th ult, at Alnwick, Mr. James Bum, fiither of John 
Bum, Esq. Solicitor, Gray's Inn, London, aged 94 

On the 11th ult, at Coldstream, John, son of Mr. Halliburton, 
Bookseller, aged 6 months. 

At Clarence Street, Stockbridge, Edinburgh, on the 15th ult, Mrs. 
Janet Scott, wife of the Rev. Robert Renwick. 

At Alticane, Avrshire, on the 17th ult, Mrs. Alderson, late of 
Tweedmouth, agea 70. 

At North Berwidc, on the 20th inst Elizabeth Magdalene Dalrym. 
rie, eldest daqg^ter of Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, of 
Horn and Lo^e Elphinstone. 

On the 21st ult, at North Shields, Jane, wife of the Rev. William 
I^tch, aged 49, much respected. 
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At Edinbargli^ on the 27th ult^ Mrs. Cay, widow of Robert Hod^ 
shon Cay, of North Charlton, Northumberland, Judge of the High 
Court or Admiralty of Scotiand. 

On the 30th ult, at Alnwick, Jane, daughter, of the late William 
Adams, Esq. of Acton, aged 9 years. 

Same day, at Morpeth, John, infant son of Mr. Anthony Charlton, 
Solicitor, aged 12 days. 

At Kelso, on the 30th ult, Mr. John Heweit 

At Berwick, on the 5th inst, Andrew, eldest son of Mr. William 
Jackson, Shoemaker, aged 31. 

At Sunderland, on the 9th inst, John Crawford, seaman, aged 
54, who, in the memorable engagement of Admiral Dunean with the 
Dutch Fleet, in 1799, naildl the Hag of the Venerable (Lord 
Duncan's ship) to the mast-head, for which he received a pension dT 
iC30 a-year, and his townsmen presented him with a silver medal. 

At Craiff Lodge, Haddington, on the 30th ult. Miss Beatrix 
Dudgeon, daughter of the late John Dudgeon, Esq., of East Craig. 

At Lauder, on the 3d inst, Charies Simson, Esq., of Treepwood^ 
much and justly regretted by his numerous friends. 



To Readers and Correspondents. 

The Readbrs of the Border Magazine need hardly be requested te 
suspend for a season their judgment on the character, whole and real, 
of the present work. The many hindrances, which beset the initial 
course of any literary undertaking, are so obvious to the least- 
initiated in tne mysteries of the Editorial Closet and the Printing. 
Office, that apology were insult For the articles individually, 
which the First Number contains, we have no excuse to ofier, nor do 
we think one required. We had hoped, however, to ifumish greater 
variety at the outset, and thereby convey a more comprehensive idea 
of the able pens employed in our aid and service : such intention, 
meanwhile, is necessarily postponed. 

To the Subscribers, who voluntarily and cheerfully gave substan. 
tial proof of their friendly disposition towards us, we tender our most 
sincere and unfeigned thanks. Theirs will be ^e pleasure, we 
trust, of seeing the tree flourish, which, but for their early and 
fostering care, might have perished in the germ. 

How shall we express our gratitude to those Ladies and Gentle- 
men, who have promised from time to time to transmit to our 

pages, 

* Tbeir thoughts that hreathe aod words thai horn ?* 

Here we find ourselves in a dilemma: — ^let silence be our spokes- 
man, and the hearts of those who favour us our interpreters. 

*«* A General Index and Title.Page will be given with the last 
number of the Volume. 
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ON THE CONNEXION OF POETRY WITH SCIENCE. 

Thb writer of an artiefo in the Edidburgh Reriew, * to which we 
would refer our evaders, observes, *^ Poetry produces an illusion on the 
eye of the mind, as a magic lantern produces an illusion on the eye 
of the body ; and as the magic lantern acts best in a dark room, 
poetry effects its purpose most completely in a dark age. As the 
light of knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions, as the outlines of 
certainty become more and more definite, and the shades of probabi- 
lity more and more distinct, the hues and lineaments of the phantoms 
which it calls up gprow fainter and fainter. We cannot unite the incom- 
patible advantages of reality and deception, the clear discernment of 
truth and the exquisite enjoyment of fiction." Again, — '' In an enlight- 
ened age there will be much intelligence, much science, much philoso^ 
phy, abandance of just classification and subtle analysis, abonaance of 
wit and eloquence, abundance of verses and even of good ones — but little 
poetry." We have selected this passage as it embodies the substance 
of a doctrine that is extremely popiuar at present. But we really 
think, that it rests on a very shallow foundation. Is it possible to 
admi^ that ignorance of things which are not he^imd the bounds of 
our fiicuities is the oni^ or the principal source of poetical inspira- 
tion ? — ^that nature loses her hold on the heart, as soon as we have 
discovered her genersd laws? So the critic seems to maintain. But 
poetry flourishes, in spite of all this theorising, whatever may be the 
principles on which the fact is to be accounted for. 

It cannot be denied, that in the infancy of science, there are dr- 
cumatanoee highly favourable to poetical excitement. The simplest of 
nature's operations are connected with a degree of mystery which 
even lead men in general to feel a deeper interest in them. But, 
at the same time, the superstitions wnich prevail in a rude age 
are not without some disadvantages. The mythology of the 
Egyptians, fer instance, completely suppressed all the lighter move- 
ments of the fEmcy. But apart from this consideration it must be 
allowed, though we are better acquainted than our ancestors with 
many of the properties and relations of external nature, that all these 
stretch out into something incomprehensible, and therefore still afford 

• No. 84». Aafott, 1885. 
%'OL. I. G 
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scope for the higher exercises of poetical invention. Science^ in 
short, alters the course of imagination^ but does not limit it. Na^^ it 
has more than a negative effect. It places her at the right starting- 
post. It shews her where the greatest mystery lies. It prevents her 
mm wasting her energies on traditions^ which are prinapally suited 
to the peciuiarities of certain countries and ages, and thus brings 
poetry nearer Aristotle's idea of it, by rendering it a subject of uni- 
yersaf sympathy. Where is the poet who cannot feel the beauty of 
such lines as these ? — 

" Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven ! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, 'tis to be forgiven. 
That in our aspirations to be great. 
Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state. 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye art 
A beauty and a imfHety, and create 
In U8 such love and reference Jram ajbr^ 
I^atfortune^famefpower^itfey have named ikenudvee a siar^ 

All heaven and earth are still, though not in sleep. 
But breathless, as we erow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep ; — 
All heaven and earth are still ; from the high host 
Of stars, to the lull'd lake and mountain-coast. 
All is concenter'd in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all creator and defence.^ * 

It would seem that the great eminence of the English poets- who 
flourished in the 16th and 17th centuries has led many to acquiesce 
in the doctrine on which we are animadverting. But, notwithstand* 
ing Mr. Wharton's assertion, we cannot even see any reason for admit- 
ting, that Shakespeare would not have introduced supernatural ma- 
chinery into any of his plots, if he had written in the 18th or 19th 
century. This at least we may affirm, that since his time *' the out- 
lines m certainty" have not ''become more and more definite, and 
the shades of probability more and more distinct," with regard to 
any thing which could influence him when he produced his finest 
plays. What subsequent discoveries could have prevented him from 
writing Lear or OtheUo, or Richard the Third, or Cymbeline, or 
Romeo and Juliet? or even Hamlet and Macbeth? Have we not 
Faustus and Manfred, and do they not abound with as strong and 
poetical appeals to our siiperstitious feelings as any that are to be met 
with in the writings of Shakespeare and his contemporaries ? — ^The 
fact is, that the appearance of such a genius, as Campbell obseryea, 
" baffles all calculation," and though it cannot be doubted, that in 
Shakespeare's age there were many circumstances favourable to the 
drama m particular, these Kte not connected with the doctrine in the 
passage which we have quoted, and his successors cannot impute their 
general inferiority to the progress of science. 

• CUlde Harold, €«ito III. 
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In dweffing an Ae ffenend tendencies to excitement amcDg an 
uncultivated j^eople, and the gradual disappearance of these from Uie 
surfihoe of society in the progress of truths we too often foreet, that 
mystery is not the sole cause of '' the fine frensnr." There is a gmse 
of beauty as well as of wonder^ and we have stiii enough to excite it. 
"The moon shines still ; the sky has not ceased to be blue ; the rose 
and the lily are Mr and sweet as ever ; the dove is just as loving and 
as gentle as when she brought the olive leaf to the aole humau family ; 
and the nightingale sings as delightfully to us as to that sweet-witted 
Persian who first called the rose her paramour," Tbe poet, too^ de. 
scribes tilings as they appear to the eve of passion ; and passion has 
a perspective of its own^ restins on principles not less severe and in. 
dependant, though the application of them is less easily taught than 
Eudlid's theorems. He can think the thunder sublime, and even en. 
due it with bis own feelings, though he knows the causes of it better 
than the worthy lecturer in the marvellously pleasant love story, 
who defined it to be '' a great nmse ;" and in smte of the most vigi« 
lant analysis, his representations possess a scdf-consistency, which 
justifies uiem to the neart of all those for whom they are intended. 
Would the knowledge of the physical properties of a doud prevent 
any poetic mind from enjoying the beauty of such a personification as 
thia?— 

^' I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridgeJike shape 

Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphant arch through which I march 

With hurricane, fire and snow. 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 
The sphere-fires above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 
I am the daughter of earth and water, '^ 

And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die ; 
For after the rain, when with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the wind and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air — 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
liike a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I arise and rebuild it again." * 

* Clvud, by P. B. Shelley. 
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It miiBt be admittedy tkat tn tbe eariy stages of society tiien is 
more unindosed groandy so to speak, for the poet to work on. But it 
must be remembered at the same tune^ that sdenoe^ at least, camiot 
weaken the effect of the poetry of association, l&verj poet, like every 
human being, has peculiar reoollections conneeted with the various 
forms of external nature, as well as a peculiar way of viewing them. 
The days of childhood — the memory of '^ what has been and never 
more shall be" — the woridngs of hope and fear, of joy and disappoint- 
ment—all l^ese, coloured by the ruling charactmstics oi the poet's 
mind, constitute a source of poetic interest, which can never be 
dried up. 

We may also obsa^e^ by the way, what is very obvious, that, 
though science deals most unsparingly with superstitioBS which are 
remarkable for nothing but their absurdity, we still fed a deep 
interest in those whidi have any quality to recommend them. ** The 
pansy is still sacred to Oberon and Titania — the misletoe is not of 
our generation — ^the mandrake is a fearful ghost of departed days — 
the toad is the most ancient of reptiles, and the raven is ' a secular 
bird of ages.' " It may be maintained, at all events, that the su^ 
perstitions of antiquity are highly usefiil as subjects of illustration, 
even when they have lost their poetical power in other respects. 

But while science does not deprive the poet of any thing that is 
really valuable, it supplies him with additional materials. Abstract 
truth in some of its aspects is as sublime as nature. It may excite 
feelings as profound, and suggest images as beautiful as the richest 
scenery. Frederick Schlegel has observed in his "Studien des 
Classischens Alterthums," as a circumstance proving the Orphie hymns 
to have been posterior to Homer, that in all the Iliad and Odyssey 
we do not n^eet with the idea of the infinite, '^ The fulness of life 
rushes, as it were, through an open sense into his mind, and he 
throws it vividly back, like a bright mirror," but every thing is 
essentially definite in bis heavens and in his earth. Now science can 
at least give us this, if it can do no more ; and we certainly think, 
that the contemplation of this central and imperishable truth may 
have as poetical an effect as the figurative exhibition of nature in all 
the motley groups that haunted the woods and streams of Greece. 
The reflections at the beginning of the 8th Book of Paradise Lost, 
where Raphiel describes the spheres to Adam, may serve to illustrate 
our meaning, and we shall take the liberty to quote a part of this 
fine passage, and ask our readers if any of them can point out any 
thing to be compared with it in a heathen poet ? — 

*' To ask or search, I blame thee not ; for Heaven 
Is as the book of God before thee set. 
Wherein to read his wondrous works, and learn 
His seasons, hours, or days, or months, or years ; 
This to attain, whether heaven move, or earth. 
Imports not, if thou reckon right ; the rest . 
From man or angel the great Architect > 
Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 
His secrets to be scanrCd by them who ought 
Haiiier admire ; or^ if they list to try 
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Cw y acfctftf, Kb kit fairie t^tke Heao0n» 
SiUh left to ikmr ditpuiesj ptrkap$ to mmft 
Hu iantghiet at their quahU epmkme wide 
Hereafter i wkem tk^ come to model Heaven 
Ami cakmlate the etare, haw ihe^ will wield 
ne mighty frame f hawbuHd^ unbuUdy contri v e 
To eave e^ppearaneee s how gird the mhere 
With €e$Urie and eccentrie ecrihbled ooTf 
C^feie and epiegehf orb in arh f 
Already by thy neasoniiig this I guess, 
Who art to lead thy offspring and supposest 
That bodies bright and greater shoula not serve 
The less not bright, nor HeaTen such joumies run^ 
Earth sitting stilly when she alone receives 
The benefit : consider first, that great 
Or bright infers not excellence ; the Earth 
Though^ in comparison of Heaven, so small. 
Nor glistering, may of solid good contain 
More plenty than tne sun that barren shines ; 

/ . . . . What if the sun 

Be centre to the world;" && &c; * 

It has been well remarked, too, that '' the ideas of the ancients 
were too exact and definite, too much attached to the material form or 
vehicle by which they were conveyed, to admit of those rapid com- 
binations, those unrestrained flights of fancy which, danang from 
heaven to earth, unite the most opposite extremes, and draw the hap. 
piest illustrations from things the most remote ;" and on this account, 
the mythology of the Greeks seems to have been of greater service 
to the sculptor than the poet. 

What endless subjects for illustration too does science open up ! 
Some of the most splendid figures, that are to be found in the whole 
range of literature, nave been derived from this source. On this we 
might enlai^ ; but as the fact is so obvious, we shall only mention 
one or two examples which may not be familiar to some of our readers. 
''Jesus," says Jeremy Taylor, ''was like the Rainbow which Gk)d set 
in the Heavens as a sacrament to confirm a promise and establish a 
grace ; he woe half made of the gloriee of the lights and half of the 
moieture of a doud; in his best oays he was but half triumph and 
half sorrow."-^To illustrate the nature of the associating pnnciple, 
Akenside uses the following image, — 

'Twas thus, if ancient Fame the truth unfolds, 
Two &ithful needles, from the informing touch 
Of the same parent-stone, together drew 
Its mystic virtue, and at first conspir'd 
With h,tal impulse quivering to the Pole; 
Then, though disjoin'd by kingdoms, though the main 

• We would alao refer to Young's Niglit Thooghta. Night IX. 
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Roll'd itB broad lOfge bctwixlv md diibent stars 
Beheld their wakefiil moCtmiBy yet pmerv'd 
The foimer friendBhip^ sod remeoibei^d alill 
The allianoe of their birth ; whate'er the line 
Which once possesfi'd, nor pause nor quiet knew 
The sure associate^ ere with trembling speed 
He found its path^ and fiz'd unernng there. 
Such is the secret' union^ when we feel 
A song^ a flower^ a nanie> at once restore 
Those long.4;onnected scenes where first they mov'd 
The attention. 

What can be finer than this illustration of fiiith ? " Religion," says 
Mr. Coleridge, '' passes out of the ken of reason <Hdy where the eye 
of reason has reached its own horizon; and faith is then but its 
continuation : even as the day softens away into the sweet twilight, 
and twilight, hushed and breathless, steals into the darkness. It is 
night, sacred night ! The upraised eye views only the starry heaven 
which manifests itself alone, and the outward bdiolding is fixed oa 
the sparks twinkling in the awful depth, though sum of other 
worlds, only to preserve the soul steadv and collected in its pure aci 
of inward devotion to the great I am and to the filial Word," &c. Again 
the same author, speaking of the object of miracles, observes, " It was 
only to overthrow the usurpation exercised in and through tiie senses, 
that the senses were miraculously appealed to by our Saviour. Reason 
and reliffion are their own evidence. The natural sun in this respect is 
a symbol of the spiritual, ere he is fully arisen, and while his glories 
are still under veil, he odls up the breeze to chase away the usurping 
vapours of the night season, and thus converts the air itself into the 
mmister of its own purification." 

'' We met — ^we gazed, I saw and sighed,-— 

She did not qpeak and yet replied ; 

There are ten thousand tones and signs 

We hear and see, but none defines--* 

Invohintarv sparks of thought. 

Which stnke from out the heart o'erwrought. 

And form a strange intelligence. 

Alike mysterious and intense. 

Which hnk the burning chain that binds. 

Without their wills, young hearts and minds ; 

Cotweyinp as the deeiric imtv, 

We know twi how, the absoMang fireT 

It may farther be inquired, what effect has an acquaintance with 
science and mathematics in particular, on the poet himself? Here it 
may readily be allowed, that habitual and paramount attention to 
them must necessarily be unfavourable, for the same thing happens in 
arts which depend on principles less opposed than those of passion and 
abstract reason. It is even said of Mozart that ^' his hands were so 
wedded to the piano that he could use them for nodiing else." What 
constitutes the poet ? is the first question. Now, without insisting 
on any the(Hy of imagination, we may be certain of this— -that sen. 
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ability is not alL— nay, that no tafeut is useless to him, that while the 
greatest talent may be improTed by particular exercises adapted to it, 
sensibility only requiies not to be impaired, and that it is for the most 
part impaired rather by suppressing it, when it is appwlBd iOy tlum 
by interVals of repose Tor watit of an ckjtdU Mathematics, therefore, 
it cultiirated to a moderate ezt^it, may be useful to the poet, as 
they gire a general activity to the nund. They may improve hia 
talents for observation, or, as the Phrenologist would express it, 
his '' knowing jhcultiefl^" which are as necessary for describing nature 
with effect, as for understanding cones and sines and tangents. They 
may prevent him from degenerating into that vague and indiscrimi. 
nate admiration which is apt to evaporate in epithets and superlatives, 
and reminds us of the French poets or the gallant John Bunde, 
who thought eadi of his numeroua wives not only better than the 
former, but the very best creature in the world. 

They may indeed arm hia mind against that surprise which may 
be created by what has nothing except novelty to recommend it; 
but they can only give greater intensity to % those high and en. 
grossing impulses which are inseparable from the contemplation of 
intrinsic beaiity. 

But w6 may periiaps have presumed too much on the patience 
of our readers, and it is more than time for us to condude. 

N. D. S. 



SERENADE SONG. 
By Dblla Crusca. 

I. • 

YouNO Leila ! the river is laughing in light. 
For Luna is kissing its waters to-night : 
And her white feet are treading the brae by its side. 
Where her garment of glory is lav'd by the tide. 
Whose bosom is glassing a beautiful world. 
Where her robes seem to wave like a pennon unfiirrd 
In the depth of its silence all lovely and lone— 
As the pale apparition of one that is gone 1^ 

IL 

Young LeOa ! there's music to-night on the stream. 
And its tones die away as a voice m a dream— 
Or the low winds of eve when they swoon on the strings 
Of the harp that is breathing unspeakable things !— 
And now tne light pinnace is nearing tlie shore ; 
And no murmur is neard save the d^ of the oar. 
For the soft strain is hush'd, and the breeses lie still 
In their starry^roof' d homes on the top of the hill 
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III. 

Young Leila ! thy spirit is ever with me 
In the musiiigs of gloamin' while fancy is free^ 
And oft 'mid the tunnoil of sorrow and care 
It comes as the breathing of piety^s prayer; 
And hope, the sweet singer, is aye in its tnin. 
To lift up the heart of the weary again ; 
And to give it reveatings of joyanoe and power 
Till the world is forgot in the calm of the hour !— » 

IV. 

Young Leila ! thy lattice is bathed in light. 
Where ye sit in the heaven of thy beauty to-night. 
And my love-laden thoughts are winging to thee. 
Like the dove to the ark o'er the waste m the sea; 
And I may not depart from the roell of thine eyes 
That do hdily gaze on the fiice oi the skies. 
Till thy lips gently whisper thou'lt ever be true. 
And thy white hand is put forth to bid me Adieu ! 



THE VACANT CHAIR. 
ConHnued Jrom page 45. 

TiMK stole. on towards midnight, and one by one the unsuooessful 
party returned. As foot after foot approached, every breath was held 
to listen ; ** Oh no ! no 1" cried the mother again and again, with iiu 
creasing anguish — *^ It is not the foot o' my own bairn," while her 
keen gaze still remained rivetted upon the aoor, and was not with, 
drawn nor the hope of despair relinquished till the individual entered, 
and with a silent and ominous shake of his head betokened his fruit- 
less efforts. The dock had struck twelve ; all were returned save the 
father. The wind howled more wildly — the rain poured upon the 
windows in ceaseless torrents — and the roaring of the mountain rivers, 
gave a character of deep ghostliness to their sepulchral silence. For 
they sat each rapt in forebodings, listening to the storm, and no sounds 
were heard save the groans of the mother — ^the weeping of her chil- 
dren — ^with the bitter and broken sobs of the bereaved maiden, who 
leaned her head upon her father's bosom, refusing to be comforted. 

At length the barking of the farm dog announced footsteps at a 
distance ; every ear was raised to listen, every eye turned to the door ; 
but before the tread was yet audible to the listeners — '* Oh, it is only 
Peter's foot," said the miserable mother, and weeping, arose to meet 
him. 

" Janet ! J^et !" he exclaimed as he entered^ and threw his arms 
around her neck — '* what is this come upon us at last !" 

He cast an inquisitive glance, dismal as the ghost of death, around 
his dwelling, and a convulsive shivering passed over his manly frame^ 
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18 it again becne involuntarily riretted on the deatfa-Iike and vacant 
chair^ which no one had ventured to occupy. Hour succeeded hour^ 
but the company separated not, and low sorrowful whispers mingled 
with the lamentations of the parents. 

''Neighbours" — said Adam Bell — ''the mom is a new day, and we 
will wait to see what it may bring forth ; but in the mean time let us 
read a pcMrtion o' the divine word, and kneel together in prayer, that 
whether or not the day dawn cause light to shine upon this singular 
bereavement, the Sun of Righteousness may arise wi' healing in his 
wings uprai the hearts o' this afflicted family, and upon the hearts 
e' all present" 

"Ajnen!" responded Peter, wringing his hands, and his friend, 
taking down the "Ha' Bible," r^ the chapter wherein it is 
written, " It is well for me that I have been afflicted, for before I was 
afflicted I went astray." 

The morning came, but brought no tidings of the lost son. After 
a solemn fiurewell, all the visitants, save Adam Bell and his daughter, 
returned every one to their own house, and the disconsolate father, 
with his servants, again renewed his search among the hiUs and 
surrounding villagesw— 

•^-I>ayB, weeks, months and years rolled by. Time had subdued the 
anguish of the parents into a holy calm, but their lost first-born Mas 
not forgotten, although no trace of his &te had transpired. The 
general belief was that he had^ perished in the breaking up of the 
snow ; and the few in whose remembrance he still lived spoke merely 
of his death, as a very extraordinary circumstance, remarking that he 
vas "a wild venturesome sort o' lad." 

Christmas had succeeded Christmas, and Peter Elliott still kept it 
in comnaemoration of the birth-day of him who was not For the 
irst few Tears after the loss of tneir son, sadness and silence char- 
acterised tne party who sat down to dinner at Marchlaw, and still at 
Peter's right hand was placed the vacant chair. But as the younger 
branches c^ the femily advanced in years, the remembrance of their 
brother became less poignant ; Christmas was with all around them a 
day of rejoicing, and they began to make merry with their friends, 
while their parents partook in their enjojrment with a silent smile, 
half of approval, and half of sorrow. 

Twelve years had passed away — ^Christmas had again come — it was 
the counterpart of its fatal predecessor — the hills h^ not yet cast off 
their snmmer verdure — ^the sun, although shorn of its heat, had lost 
wme of its brightness or glory, and looked down upon the earth as 
though it participated in its gladness — and the clear blue sky was 
tranquil as the sea sleeping beneath the moon. Many visitors had 
again arrived at Marchlaw. 

The sons of Mr. Elliott and the young men of the party were as- 
sembled upon a level green near the house, amusing themselves with 
throwing the hammer, and other Border games, while himself and 
tbe elder guests stood by as spectators, recounting the deeds of their 
youth. Johnson, the sheep-farmer whom we have already mentioned, 
now a brawny and giffantic fellow of two and thirty, bore away in 
every game the palm mm all competitors. More than once, as Peter 
beheld hit sons defeated, he felt the spirit of youth glowing in his 

VOL. I. H 
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veins^ and ** Oh/* muttered lie m bittemesd, " had nif Hionias keen 
tpar^ to me^ he would hare thrown his heart's Mood after the ham- 
mer before he would hae been beat by ever a Johnson in the 
country." While he thus soliloquized, and with difficulty restrained 
an impulse to compete with the victor himself, a dark foreignUooking^ 
strong-built seaman imceremoniously approached, and, with his arms 
folded, cast a look of contempt upon the boasting conqueror. Every 
eye was turned with a scrutinizing glance upon the stranger. In 
height he could not exceed ^re feet nine, but his whole frame was 
the model of muscular strength ; his features were open and manly^ 
but deeply sun-burnt and weather-beaten ; his long, glossy black 
hair, curled into ringlets by the breeze and the billow, fell thickly 
over his temples and forehead, and a pair of whiskers of a similar hue^ 
more conspicuous for size than elegance, meeting carelesriy beneath 
his chin, gave a character of fierceness to a countenance otherwise 
possessing a striking impress of manly beauty. Without asking 
permission he stepped forward, lifted the hammer, and swinging it 
around his head, hurled it upwards of ^re yards beyond Johnson's 
most successful throw. ''Well done !" shouted the astonished spec- 
tators. The heart of I^eter Elliott warmed within htm, and he 
was hurrying forward to grasp the stranger by the hand, when the 
words groaned in his throat, ''It was just such a throw as my 
Thomas would have made ! My own lost Thomas !" The tears burst 
into his eyes, and, without speaking, he turned back and hurried 
towards the house to conceal his emotion. 

Successively at every game the stranger had defeated all who ven. 
tured to oppose him, when a messenger announced that dinner wait- 
ed their arrival. Some of the guests were already seated, others 
entering; and, as heretofore, placed beside Mrs. Elliott, was Elizabeth 
Bell, still in the noontide of her beauty ; but sorrow bad passed over 
her features, like a veil before the countenance of an angel, and the 
fair bud, which promised to burst fbrth as the pride of the rose in 
the glory of a summer sun, had expanded like a lily in the wilder- 
ness, that blossoms beneath the moon-beams by a lonely lake. John. 
son, crest-fgtllen and out of humour at his defeat, seated himself by 
her side. In early life, he had regarded Thomas Elliott as a rival for 
her affections,, and stimulated by the knowledge that Adam Bell 
would be able to bestow several thousands upon his daughter fer a 
dowry, he yet prosecuted his attentions with unabated assiduity, in 
despite of the daughter's aversion, and the coldness of her father. 
Peter had taken his place at the table, and still by his side, unoccu. 
pied and sacred, appeared the vacant chair ! — ^the chair of his first- 
born, whereon none liad sat since his mysterious death or disappear- 
ance. . 

'' Bairns !" said he, " did none o' ye ask the sailor to come up, and 
take a bit o' denner wi' us ?^ 

" We were afraid it might lead to a quarrel with Mr. Johnson," 
whispered one of the sons. 

" He is come without asking," replied the- stranger entering, " atad 
the wind shall blow from a new point if I destroy the mirth or hap- 
piness of the company." 

"Ye are a stranger, young man," said Peter, "or ye would ken 
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tki» i» BM nMtuig o' mirtb-makers. But I assure ye, ve ^re weL 
come, heartily welcome ; haste ye^ lasaiea," he added to tne servants, 
<^ tone Jo{ ye get a chair for the gentleman." 

" Gentleman indeed I" muttered Johnson between his teeth. 

" Never mind about a cbair^ my hearties^" said the seaman, '* this 
will do;" and before Peter coula speak to withhold^ him, he had 
thrown himself carelessly into the ht^owed— ^the venerated — the 
twelve years unoccupied ! The spirit of sacrilege uttering blaephe- 
mies from a pulpit could not have smitten a congregation of pious 
worshippers with deeper horror and consternation, than did this fiU- 
ing of tne vacant chair the inhabitants of Marchlaw. 

''£xciise me. Sir! Excuse me. Sir," said Peter, the words trem* 
bling upon his tongue, ''but ye cannot--^e cannot sit there !" 

''Oman! manl" cried Mrs. £lliott> "get out o' that! — ^get out 
o' that ! take my chair, or take ony chair in the house, but dinna, 
dino^ sit theic^^-It ha^ never been sat in by mortal being since the 
death o' xaf dear bairn l-^«4uid to see it filled by another is a thing I 
4aauiot endure,'* 

** Sir ! 8ir !" continued the father, " ye have done it through ig- 
nonmce, and we excuse ve-— but that was my Thomas's seat Twelve 
years this very day--^his birth-day ! — ^he perished, heaven kens how. 
He vent out nrom our sight, like the cloud that passes owre the 
hills, never, never to return ; and oh ! Sir, spare a £uther's feelings, 
for to see that seat filled wrings the blood from my heart !" 

"Give me your hand, my worthy soul," exclaimed the seaman. 
"I revere, nay, hang it, I would me for your feelings — ^but Tom 
Elliott wms my friend, and I cast anchor in this chair bv special couu 
mission — ^I know that a sudden broadside of joy is a baa thing, but as 
I don't know how to preach a sermon before telling you — all I have 
to sair is — that Tom an't dead J 

" Not dead I" said Peter, grasping the hand of the stranger, and 
speaking with an eagerness that almost choked his utterance — " O 
Sir 1 Sir I tell me now ? — how ? — ^Did ye say living ? Is my ain 
Thomas living?" 

"Not dead! do ye say!" cried Mrs. Elliott, hurrying towards 
bim, and also grasping his hand — " Not dead ! and shall I see my 
bairn again ! On I may the blessing o' heaven, and the blessing o' a 
broken Jiearted mother, be upon the bearer o' the gracious tidings. 
But tell me — tell me how is it possible ! As ye woiUd expect happi. 
ness here or hereafter, dinna^ dinna deceive me 1" 

" Deceive you i" returned the stranger, grasping with impassioned 
eamestness their hands in his ; " Never i never ! and all I can say 
is, Tom Elliott is alive and hearty." 

'*Nol no!" said Elizabeth, rising from her seat, "he does not 
deceive us, there is that in his countenance which bespeaks a false. 
hood impossible I" and she also endeavoured to move towards him, 
when JonnsoQ threw his arm around her waist to withhold her. 

" Hands oS, you land lubber I" exclaimed the seaman, springing to. 
vaids them ; " or shiver me I'll shew day-*light through vour tinu 
bers in the turning of a handspike I" and daspbg the lovely girl in 
bis arms — " Blow me, Betty, my love," he cried, " don't you know 
your owd Tom ? Father 1 Mother ! don't you know me ? have you 
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really forgot TOur own son ? * If twelre years have wrought Bome 
chtinge UDon his iace^ his heart is sound as eyer." 

His father^ his mother, and his brethren dung around htm weep. 
ing^ smiling, and mingling a hundred Questions together. He thx^w 
his arms around the neck of each^ ana in answer to their enquiries 
replied, '^ Well, well, there is time enough to answer questions — but 
not to-day — ^not to^ay^'-— 

** No, my haim ! my bairn," said his mother, ** we'll ask you nae 
questions, nobody shall ask ye ony. But how — how were ye torn 
away from us, my love ? and oh hinny, where, where have ye been ?" 

" It is a long story, mother^" said he, '* and would take a week to 
tell it, but howsoever to make a long story short, you remember when 
the smugglers were pursued, and wishea to conceal their brandy in 
our house, my fether prevented them — ^they left muttering reven^ 
— and they have been revenged. This day twelve years, I went 
out with the intention of meeting Elizabetn and her father, when 
I came upon a party of the gang concealed in the king's cave. In 
a moment, half a dozen pistols were held to my breast, and, tyin^ 
my arms to my sides, they dragged me into the cavern. Here I had 
not been long their prisoner, when the snow, hurling down the moun- 
tains, almost totally blocked up its mouth* On the second night, 
they cut through the snow, and hurrying me alons with them^ I 
was bound to a horse between tw.o, and before day-light found my- 
self stowed like a piece of old junk into the hold of a smuggling lug. 
eer ; within a week I was shipped on board a Dutch man-of-war — and 
for six years was kept dogging about on different stations, till our 
old yawing hulk received orders to join the fleet which fought against 
the gallant Duncan at Camperdown. To think of fighting against 
my own countrymen-^my own flesh and blood, was worse than to be 
cut to nieces by a cat o' nine-tails. And under cover of the smoke 
of the first broadside, I sprang upon the gunwale, plunged into the 
sea, and swam for the English fleet. Blow me, I never shall forget 
the moment that my feet first trode upon the deck of a British Fri- 
gate*-«my nerves felt as firm f^ her oa)£, and my heart free as the 
pennant that waved defiance from the mast head. I was as active as 
any one during the battle, and when it was over, and I found myself 
again amongst my own countrymen, and all speaking my own lan- 
guage — I fancied — ^nay, hai^g it, I almost believed I should meet my 
father, my mother, or my dear Bess, on board of the British Frigate. 
I expectea to see you all again in a few weeks at fiuthest, but instead 
of returning to old England, before I was aware, I found it was helm 
about with us. As to writing, I never had an opportunity but once. 
We were anchored before a French fort— *a packet was lying along, 
side ready to sail^-I had half a side written, and was scratching my 
head to think how I should come over writing about you Bess, my 
love, when, as bad luck would have it, our lieutenant comes to me, 
and, says he, *' Elliott ! I know you like a little smart service, 
come, my lad, take the head oar, while we board some of those 
French bumboats under the batteries." I couldn't say no — ^we puUed 
ashore, made a bonfire of one of their craft, and was setting fire to a 
hocond, when a deadly shower of small shot from the garrison skut- 
tled our boat, killed our commanding officer, with half of the crew. 
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«nd the few wlio were left of us were made mriioiiers. It is no lue 
bothering }x>u by teUing how we escaped from French priacm-^we did 
cscape—^aiid Tom will once more fill his — ^vacant chair." 

Should any of our readers wish farther aoquaintanoe with our 
friends, all we can say i% the new year was still young when Adam 
BeD bestowed his daughter's hand upon the heir of Marchlaw^ and 
Peter beheld the once Vacant Chair again occupied, while a namesake 
cf tlie third generation prattled on his knee. 
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I STOOD and eyed a rushing stream 
Speeding, like some uncertain dream 

Away, we know not where ; 
I mark'd gay foam-bells start in pride. 
And glittenngly across it glide^ 

Light things of fleeting aiiv^ 
A breath play'd on the streamlet's fiioe, 
They perish'd in their whirling race. 

Deep in a shaded mossy deU 

A fountain rose with gentle swell 

And mirrored crystal sheen ; 
Silent o'er its tranquillity 
I bent-"« face smiled bade on me. 

Where care had seldom been ; 
Peace smooth'd its infant brow, its eye 
Beamed meekly with untroubled joy: 

I thought on my own days of youth. 
When mine were Innocence ana Truth, 

And Hopes around me smiled ;**- 
I si|;hed-«the fountain-mirror shook. 
Ana changed was that bright vision's look. 

Its features writhed and wild,— ^ 
By turns Grief, Misery, Despair, 
Darkening like autumn-doud were there. 

I stood upon the ocean's shore ; 
Waveless it lay, hush'd was its roar,— 

As some fair child may be 
When the fiunt feelings of a dream 
Spread o'er its cheek a smiling gleam— < 

So slept that silent sea : 
The storm-yoioe on its slumbers broke— 
The wild, the terrible awoke. 
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'TwM mi^i^lKt J en tlie deep Uae «ky 
I g^'d, — po clouii.8peck wet nuDe ey^ 

Veiliog the feeblest ftlBJr ; 
Queen-Hke aiaid ber ndkuit tain 
The bright Mom o'er her wide donuun 

Wes journeying afar ; 
But tempest-gloom came roUing forth 
Black — ^bursting fr«a the turbid North. 

Even such is Life's strange fitful dream, — 
A foam-bell an a rushing stream ; 

A fountain's placid form ; 
The calm smiles of the treacherous sea; 
The ni^t«lieaTen's still solemnity 

Ere wakes the maddening storm ; 
Hope's meteor lures, bursts, leaves our path 
Beset with Smts, and woea» and death. 



OBSERVATIONS ON GOVERNMENT. 

^ To make a GovemmenV' says Burke, '* requires no great pru- 
dence. Settle the seat of power ; teach obedience ; and the work is 
done. To give freedom is still more easy. It i^ not necessary to 
guide ; it only requires to let go the r^ii). But to form a free go- 
vernment, that is, to temper together these opposite elements of 
liberty and restraint in one consistent work, requires much thought, 
deep reflection, a sagacious and combining mtqd,'*— or in other word8> 
a me government is one founded by reason, and not by oppression. — 
How, then, is it, we are asked, that there are so few people ruled by 
the former, and so many by the latter? We reply to this question by 
referring to the .'arts and sciences as bearing a strong analogy to go. 
vemment : — the rise and progress to their present stage of perfection 
has been slow, very slow, and all from a want of the knowleoge of the 
primary principles upon which they are founded. In like manner 
whole myriads of our fellow-creatures have lived in a state of de- 
gradation and slavery, and this from ignorance of their own rights 
and powers. Let us, then, before crossing the threshold of our subject^ 
enquire and ascertain what " the rights of man" consist in. These 
rights are divided into two kinds — natural and civile And' first, as 
to the natural rights of mankind — ^From the various accounts of the 
creation, whether we search the most fabulous, or that which posses- 
ses the highest authority, the Bible ; we may gather this important 
feet, that the only distinction in our race, therein implied, is that of 
sex : — and this is further corroborated, if corroboration it need, by 
the circumstance that in all the religious creeds which have existed 
since the beginning of time, the principle of the equality— -or to 
quote the words of J. J. Rousseau-*-'' the unity of man" pervades them 
ul. This, therefore, being the case, all men originally must have had 
an equal title to all the property, as it is now called^ at that time iu 
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beisg. Hence tbe hm of 0elfjpvMtsnratioii and seHLeif jeyment, witliout 
any restnint imposed by a regard for tlie good of our neighbours, ift 
tlie great law of nature. Tbe natural rights appertaining to the per. 
eon Sr man are tbe inteUeetital rights^ or tbe rights of the mind, and 
the right of acting as an individual for his own comforts and hap. 
pinesa. 

8udi are the natural rights which a beneficent Creator gave 
to his creatures ; be made ul equally responsible to bim^ and each 
equal to the otber. In no country^ howeyer^ has it ever happened that 
numkind long exercised these rights ; they soon perceived that it would 
conduce more to their comforts as a body^ render them happier, and 
enable them the more earily to provide for their immediate and press-^ 
ing wants, if they threw, as it were, a portion of the rights inherent 
in them into a common stock. The consequence of this deposit 
was a division of tbe land and its products in such a way that each 
depositor should have a portion for his exclusive use and enjoyment^ 
and a guarantee from tbe united power of the whole, that he should 
be protected in the enioyment of bis share. Tbis we conceive to have 
been the origin of soaety, and of tbe civil rights of man. Civil rights 
are thus the offspring of natural rights, and every civil right must 
have its existence from some preexisting natural right. For in. 
stance, the civil rigbts-«-security and protection-— arise from the natural 
law of self-preservation, which ^ich individual was not capable of having 
tbe full enjoyment of in a state of nature, and therefore deposited it in 
tbe common fund of society, which in return gave him security to 
hi^ property, and protection to bis person : — Society therefore gives 
nothing to mankind. ** Every man" — says a writer on- this subject— 
'Ms a proprietor in society, and draws on the capital as a matter 
of course." From civil rights, or society, arose property ; one man, 
in consequence of bis greater industry, superior abuity and stricter 
frugality than that of his neighbour, came into possession of more 
of tbe good things of tbis world ; and thus labour of one sort and 
another was the basis of property. 

Having taken this short sketch of civil rights, let us endeavour to 
apply them and their principles to government. Tbe great sources 
of all governments are superstition, military power, and reason. 
Tbe early govermnents of Greece and Rome were of the first class. 
Designing men pretended to bold intercourse with tbe Deity. Ora. 
cles were consulted, and whatever they were made to say, at first 
through the influence of fear, afterwards of belief, became law, and was 
obeyed as such. How many a country, as well as private individual, 
has been ruled by tbe goddess of tbe Ephesians, and truly might the 
inhabitants of Ephesus exclaim — " Great is Diana V From an atten. 
tive perusal of various and authentic accounts of travels among' and 
descriptions of savage countries, we learn, that even now supexftition, 
and of a far more gross and debasing character than that above re. 
ferred to, is the great and prevailing agent therein, through 
which subordination and obedience is maintained to the despotic rulers 
of barbarous kingdoms. But governments of tbis description will, 
let us hope, soon disappear from among 'the nations' by tbe ex. 
termination of ignorance, which is the chief spring from which these 
rivers of barbarism flow. 
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Military power, as was already stated, was anotlier, and by-ftr a 
more eztensiTe souree of authority — indeed, alter a moment's re« 
flection, we cannot help coming to the condiuion that, dnoe the 
downed of the Roman Empire, it has been, in Europe, almost the 
only original source of govemment. And without trarelling frimt 
home let us consider it as it relates to our own country. Passing over 
the Saxon and Danish usurpations, which are now only sulij^ts of 
antiquarian research, we arrive at Uie conquest of, and consequently 
the government founded in, England by William Duke of Normandy, 
whidi was one of power, when might prevailed against right, and the 
sword assumed the sceptre. Although Hardd had no hereditary 
title to the throne, and it has been questioned by some historians 
whether the crown was hereditary at that period, he had a far more 
stable one — ^the chmoe andaflections of his people^ — ^The fictitiotts and 
iftsolent claim of the cruel and haughty William of a testamentary 
dispositicm of the Crown in his favour by Edward the Ck>nfessor was, 
in all probability, a base imbrication, intended as a cloak to hide 
the enormity of his attempt, and well worthy of the infiunous source 
from which it arose. But even admitting the fact, that Edward had 
devised the Crown to William, the aggression was equaHy shameful, 
as Edward had not power so to do, and must have acted through 
compulsion, while residing at the hoipttaUe court of William in Nor^ 
mandy, and the people confirmed the choice of the Nobles assembled 
in the Witten'agenot, or council of wise men, by obe3^ng Harold. 
The subjection of England by the Conqueror was only excelled, in the 
baseness of the principles which originated it, by the horrid cruelties 
which he committed in making his seat on the throne secure. The 
country waSs delivered up to be pillaged and destroyed by the 
rapacious soldiery who assisted in the conquest-— and wbrthy was 
such a general ot his men — ^neither age nor sex were respected— civil 
and religious institutions and property alike suffered under the grasp 
of these blood.hounds; the ancient nobility, who came not in and did 
homage to this new order of things^ were exterminated, and their 
* broad lands' given to the favourites * of the day. *' Frcnn York to 
Durham," says William of Malmesbury, a writer who lived only 60 
years after these events took place, ''not an inhabited village re. 
mained. Fire, slaughter, and desolation made it a vast wilderness, 
which it remains to this day." The feudal laws, which were intro- 
duced by William into this country, are inconsistent with any state 
but that of complete vassalage on the part of the majority of the 
people of any country in which they exist. But governments eata^ 
blished by power seldom last for any length of time without the aid 
of some powerful agent ; in our case this important aid was fraud, and 
an idol called Dirine Right was set up for the people of England, 
who were, in the opinion of Henry the VIII. *' tor the most part 
brutes and inexpert folk," to worsnip. From the time of William 
' the Conqueror to the accession of the Tudor family to the throne, the 
history of England presents but few features of rational liberty to 
the philosophical reader. In such a state of ignorance were our an. 

* Among these were the famUy of De Veiey, the prede ceo e o re of the Perrya, to' 
whom immense estates In Northumberland were granted. 
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cestors of this perioi^ tliat aU hpp r o t tta artt for the better^ in the 
freedom ni th^ subject, wen leoeived as boons granted by a benefiesnt 
monardi to his abject slaTes. — ^The Magna Charta forced by the 
Banms from the tyrant John^ and the confirmation and enlargement 
thereof by Henry^ are no doubt exceptions from this, but yet both 
are in tbe form or grants, and seem to proceed upon the false assump. 
tion^ that the party granting had the power to refuse. The Magna 
Charta, to which we En^shmen are so fond of referring, in reality 
improved the condition of the bulk of the people but little, and added less 
to the practical liberty enjoyed hj them ; and one decidedly evil effect 
it had— was, that^ instead of brealong down, it in some degree confirmed 
the feudal system^ — ^Parliament, which scarcely had its existence then, 
was for long a vo9 ^prmkma nihil-^'^ mere office for registering the 
edicts of the King. Undoubtedly the wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster did much to increase its power, and to bring the feu^ 
dal system into repute, but even in the reigns of Henry the V III. and 
Elizabeth, we faaTS many glaring instanees of the serviUiy and com. 
phcency of the British Parliament to tlie powers that were. 

C. 
Jhwick, 25tk Nov, 1831. 



STANZAS. 
BY MARY QUEEK OF SCOTS, 

ON THB DBATH OF HBR HUSBAND FRANCIS II. OF FBANGB. 

{Tra$islaied from the Prendk*.) 

What late was cheering to my longing sight, 
And pleasure gave, and oft extreme delight. 
Hath now a pain and bitterness become,— 
And the bright day as night's impervious gloom ;— • 
No craving wish, or relish more have I, 
For aught that erst could yield my spirit joy. 

If for a solace to my anguish sore. 

Each scene o[ former bliss I wander o'er ; 

Th' attempt illusive proves,— no change of place 

My poignant grief and misery can efface;;^ 

AHke to. me are now the desert's wild. 

And flowery fields where nature sweetest smil'd ! 

If to some lonely haunt I chance to stray. 
Amidst the woods, or in the meadows ^y. 
Whether when morn unfolds the cheering dawn. 
Or when the curtain of the gloamin's drawn,— 

• In A Life of Muy, yaUithfld a few yvara ag<s hj Mr. Tytler, thh SONirrr 
b inirodaced m recorded by Bntatome. No EDgliah ▼ereloD having appeared, 
the frsMlafor bM dioaslit it an weU worthy of a native drees aa other prodnctiona of 
that nnfortnnate Qneen. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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StiD feds my hesrt the ever balefiiil croM^ 

And turns to mourn its deep and withering lossu 

If to the heavens my weeping eyes I raise. 
Some cloud to me his graceful form displays, — 
So flatfring ^cy paints, the while I trace 
The long.lost smile, and features of his face ; 
And when mine eyes survey the wat'ry scene. 
He there as in his tomb to me is seen*. 

When on my couch I lay me down to sleep. 
Still o'er my bed his soul doth vigil keep. 
His voice mine ears with gentlest words doth greet 
As erst, methinks, with me in converse sweet, — 
And aye through midnight's hush my Francis seems 
To murmur blessings in his Mary's dreams ! 

To end, then, here my sad complaining song. 

Of which the ikeme shall be, tho' Imefly sung. 

Affection ever true, and love unfeign'd. 

Which in my breast have long supremely reign'd*- 

By death's mirk painful separation, ne'er 

Shall diminution know through life's career. 

J.T. 



* 
\ 



SPEdMEMS OF THE GERMAN NOVEUSTfik 

Na L— THE SANDMA^. 

(From the German of J?. T. A. Hoffman J 

BY N. D. STENHOUSE, A. M. 



NATHANIEL TO LOTHAR. 

Except at dinner, I and the rest of the children saw little of 
our fiftther during the day. He was probably much engaged with 
his professional duties. After supper, idhich, according to the old 
&shion, was served up about seven o'clock, we all went along with our 
mother tohiS'ro<Hn, and seated ourselves at around table; and he 
used to smoke a pipe, and drink a large glass of beer. Many a re- 
markable story he told us; and on Uiese occasions he became so 
enthusiastic, that he always allowed his pipe to go out, and, what I 
considered at that time a great privilege, I was allowed to light it 
again with a piece of paper. But he would after give us picture-booka 

* Clearly to understand thh last conplst* it must be recollected, that, at this 
period of time canals, or sheets of water, wsre common in the pleasiu'e groaods and 
gardens of France, and that we may snppooe Mary ta he seated oB the margin of 
one of them when she ooinpofed the Stanzas. 
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to look Mt, afid (dt in his aniMduury without speaking or moving, hut 
vhiffing OQt such clouds of smoke, that the whole room seemed to 
eddy. When he was in this mood, my mother^s spirits appeared to 
hH, and no sooner had the clock struck nine, than she would say 
— ^<Now children — ^to bed — ^to bed ! I see plainly that the Sandman 
is coming;" and then I actually heard the sound of slow and heavy 
footsteps on the stairs. This I thought must be the Sandman. 

One night the noise terrified me so much, that I said to my 
mother when she was taking us out of the room — ^ Mamm% who is 
the bad Sandman that always drives us away from Papa ? What is he 

like ?" *^ There is no Sandman, my dear boy," replied my mother. 

''When I say the Sandman is coming, I mean nothing more than, 
that you are sleepy, and cannot keep your eyes open, just as if you 
had got sand in them." I was not satisfied, nowever, with my 
mother's answer ; nay, I could not check a suspicion, that she was 
only dissembling, in order that we might not be frightened, for I still 
hesird the unknown visitor coming upb 

Full of curiosity to learn some more particulars about him, and 
what he had to do with children like^ us, I at last ventured to ask 
the old woman, who took care of my youngest sister, what the Sand^ 
man was. " Oh Natty," said she, '' do you not know that yet? He 
is a bad man who comes to little boys and girls when they will not go 
to bed, and throws a handful of sand into their eyes. This makes 
them start out of the head, and then he puts them into a bag, and 
takes them to the half moon to feed his young ones that sit tl^re in 
a nest^ and have crooked beaks like owls to pick the eyes of such 
naughty children." You may easily believe that I now shook with 
perfect horror, whenever I heard the shuffling on the staircase. I 
used to burst into tears and stutter out, " the Sandman ! the Sand^ 
man !" — my mother could get nothing more out of me-— and run to 
the bed-room and torment myself aU night with thinking of that foul 
anomaly. 

Even when I was old enough to see, that what the nurse had told 
me could not be altogether true, I still regarded the Sandman as a 
terrible spectre. Conceive how I shudder^, when I heard him not 
<m]y coming up stairs, but tearing open my father's door, and enter, 
ing the room ! 

He was often absent for a long time, and then his visits were more 
frequent. Years ran on in this way, and in my mind that ghastly 
image was as vivid as ever. But I could not summon courage to ask my 
father any questions, though his intercourse with the Sandman be- 
pan to oocupymy imagination more and more, and my curiosity always 
mcreased. The circumstance had given me such a taste for the pre- 
ternatural as chUdren may acquire easily enough: I liked nothing 
better than to hear or read frightful stories of goblins, witches, &c 
but the most conspicuous character, in my demonology, was the 
Sandman, whom I used to draw in the most grotesque forms with 
coal or chalk on the tables, cupboard and walls. 

When I was ten years old, my mother promoted me from the nur. 
sery to a little bed-chamber, which lay on the corridor, not for from 
my fother's room ; but all of us had still to withdraw exactly at nine 
o'clock, whenever the unknown approached. Soon after he entered. 
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I used to tfaink thftt a siraiige odorifarons Tapoiir wm spreftdhig 
tivtragh the house^ and my eounge was stimmated bjr the strong 
desire that I felt to form an acquuntanee with him^ in some way or 
other. Often did I slip out to the corridor afiter my mother had re. 
tuned, but I got nothing lor all my watching, as he was always iii the 
room before I could reach the spot where I mighjt have seen him. 
Yielding, at last, to an irresistible impulse, I determined to conceal 
myself in my £Either'8 room and wait for the Sandman. 

One cFemng I saw from my fiB^ther's silence and my mother^s dejec 
tion, that the Sandman was expected. Pretending, therefore, to be 
very £Eitigued, I left the room before nine o'clock, and hid myself in 
a comer close beside the door. 

The outer door creaked, andl heard the sound of slow, heavy foot, 
steps adyancing towards the stair-case. My mother hurried past 
with the other children, and softly I opened the door of my fiitherV 
loom. He was sitting silent and motionless as usual, and with his 
back towards the door, so he did not observe me, and in a moment I got 
behind the curtain of an open press, in which his clothes hung. Nearer 
and nearer came the footsteps— ^hen there was a singular coughing and 
scraping and growling on the outside. My heart quaked with fear 
and sumense. Close before the door a quick step — ^it springs ratdtng 
open. Collecting my courage with a great effort, I peep cautiously 
out of my retreat. The Sandman is standing before my mther in the 
middle of the room, and the light is streaming full on his face. The 
Sandman, the dreadful Sandman is the old adyocate Coppelius who 
frf^uently dines with us. 

But no monster could have inspired me with greater horror than 
this Coppelius. Pkture to yourself a gigantic, broad-^houldered 
man — ^with a thidc, shapeless {lead*— a skin like ochre — grey, bushy eye. 
brows — ^greeu, prominent, glittering eyes — a la^ nose drawn far over 
his upper lip;-^his mou^ wasnatursuly wry and often worked into a 
malicious grin, and, on these occasions, a dark red spot rose on each 
cheek, and a strange hissing sound came through his clenched teeth. 

He always appeared in an old &shioned aslugrey coat, a vest and 
small clothes of the same colour, black stodcings, and shoes with lit- 
tle stone buckles. His wig scarcely covered his crown ; the pasted 
curls bristled high above his huge, red ears ; and a broad^ close hair- 
bag shot out from his neck, disclosing the silver-buckles that festened 
his cravat In short, his figure in general was uncouth ^d repul- 
sive ; but I, as well as the other children, felt particular aversion for 
his great, hairy, knotty fist»«— so much indeed that we could not en. 
dure any thing they had touched. He had noticed this, and when 
our worthy mother had secretly deposited a choice piece of cake or 
fruit on our plates, he would d^ight to touch it, under some pretext 
or other, ana then we could not taste it ; and our eyes would fill 
with tears. He used to do the same thing on a holiday, when our father 
had treated us with a little glass oi sweet wine. In a moment he 
would clap his hand upon it, or even lift it to his blue lips, and laugh 
most diabolically, as we durst only vent our chagrin in low sobs. He 
used to honour us with no other name than " the little beasts/' and 
every kind of noise was forbidden in his presence ; so it may be sup. 
posed, that we often execrated the " rough ill-fevoured thing" that 
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could te deKberately mar our simnle pleasares. My moth^ seemed 
to hate him no less, for, unprejudiced and cheerful as her nature vas, 
he had no sooner entered the no>i8e, than she Wame sullen and me- 
bnchaljr. My £»ther treated him like a superior being, whose disiu 
greeable pecuoarities 9ught to be borne with, and who ought by erery 
means to be kept in good humour. 

Now, when I saw this Coppelius, I felt an appalling conviction that 
no, one but himsdf eould be the Sandman. To me^ however, the 
Sandman, was no longer that nursery bug-bear with his owls' nest. 
No i»»-a hideous demon with grief, simering,*->temporal and etemal 
destnictioB in his train. 

I was speU-bound at the risk of being discovered, and, as I had no 
doubt of also being severely' punish^, I remained standing, and 
peering out from the curtain. My father received Coppelius with 
Sfdemnity. ''Up! to woikT OKclaimed the latter in a hoarse, grat- 
ing tone, and threw off his coat My father gravely and silently took 
off his night gown, and both put on long black frocks. I noticed 
toAere they got Mese.. My fstther opened the leaves of what I had 
supposed to be a cupboaru, but I now saw that it was a dark recess 
containing n little fire-place. Coppelius went up to it, and a blue 
flame began to crackle on the hearth. A variety of singular imple- 
ments were scattered around. 

When my father was bending over the fire, I almost doubted his 
identity. Ilis mild, open countenance seemed to have been distorted' 
by some convulsive pain into the most fierce 'and demoniacal^ exprei(. 
sion. He resemblea Coppelius. The latter brandished a pair w red- 
hot tongs, and brought out» from the thick smdce, glittering masses, 
which he hammered with great assiduity. I felt as if I were sur. 
rounded by a chaos of human faces without eyes— deep, unsightly 
black holes instead of them. '' Eyes here ! Eyes here !" exchumed 
Coppeliiis in a hollow, menacing tone-— I shrieked out under a wild 
impulse which I eould not resist, and rushed out of my hiding-plaoe. 
Q^ielius seised me. ''Little beast! Little beast.*" he muttered 
with a grin, and lifting me up, he threw me on the hearth, and the 
flames began to singe my hair,-—" now we have eyes — eyes — a fine 
psir of children's eyes." He then took some red-hot particles from 
the fire, intending apparently to put them into my eyes. But my 
fitdier lifted up his hands with an imploring look, and exclaimed, 
"Master! Master! Forbear! Oh, forbear!" "WeU thenr said 
Coppelius with a shrill laugh, " the lad may keep his eyes and weep 
out his quantum in the Vorld ; but we must at all events examine 
the mechanism of his hands and feet." Witk this he grasped me so 
firmly that all my joints cracked, and screwed my hands and feet in 
every direction. " Every thing is right after all ! Is it not ?" All 
about me grew dark and darker ; a sudden crcunp shot through my 
whole body.— I felt no more.r— A soft warm breath glided over my 
hce, and I awoke, as it were from a state of total insensibility, and 
aw my mother h^ging over me. " Is the Sandman still there ?" 
stammered I. " No, my dear child, he has been long, long away ; 
he will do you no harm." So said my mother, and kissed and em- 
braced her restored darling. 
Why should I weary you, my dear Lothar-— why should I dwell so 
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long on amng^ inddent when 00 much yet remains to be said ! 'It 
is enough for you to know> that I was detected and roughly handled 
by Coppelius> and that my panic had thrown me into a fever, 'which 
lasted mr several weeks. ''Is the Sandman still there?" were the 
first rational words I uttered, and the symptom of returning health. 

I must now come to the most fearfid epoch m the history of my youth. 

.... It was said that Coppelius had left the town. 

One evening, about a year after this, all of us were sittings as 
usual, at the round table. My fiither had been very cheerful, and 
when he was amusing us with an account of his travels in his youth, 
the clock struck nine, and we heard the street-door grate on its 
hinges^ and the sound of slow and heavVlsteps on the passage, and then 
on the stair-case. ''That is Coppelius," said my mother turning^ 
pale. "Yes! It is Coppelius," repeated my fiither with a feeUe, 
broken voice. Tears gushed from my mother's eyes. " But my 
dear I my dear!" exclaimed she, "must it then be so?"* "For the 
last time" — ^he replied; "Coppelius shall come no more* Gk>, go, 
with the children. Go---go to bed. Good night !" 

I felt as if I were squeezed under a cold, heavy stone. My breath 
stopped and I could not stir. "Come, Nathaniel, come," said my 
mother, taking hold of my arm, and I allowed myself to be led away 
and went into my room. " Be composed — ^be composed, lie down in 
your bed! Sleep, sleep" — cried my mother after me; but I could 
not shut an eyelid. The loathsome Coppelius with his glittering e^es 
and his raaliaous laugh was constantly before my imagination in spite 
of all my efforts. 

It might be about midnight when I heard a dreadful sound — ^Hke 
the report of a cannon. The whole house shook-^^omething rushed 
past my door — and the house-door was slammed violently. " That 
IS Coppelius !" I exclaimed with horror, and sprang from my bed. A 
shriek of the wildest agony succeeded, and I nastened to my fiither'^ 
room. The door was open, and a suffocating vapour issuing from it, 
and the servant-maid was screaming — "Ah, my master! my mas- 
ter!" Before the smoking hearth lay tny fiiuier dead — ^his &oe 
burned black, and horribly distorted. My sisters were shrieking and 
moaning around him, and my mother had fiillen into a swoon. 
" Coppelius — Satan I Thou hast murdered my fiither !" I exclaimed, 
and my senses deserted me. Two days after, when my father was 
laid in his coffin, his features had regained their native softness and 
benignity : and I consoled myself with the thought that his inter, 
ci^urse with Coppelius could not have subjected him to ever, 
lasting wrath. 

The explosion had awakened the neighbours!, and the circumstance 
was so much talked of that it reached die ears of the magistrate, and 
he wished to call Coppelius to account. 

Coppelius, however, had disi4>peared, and was no where to 
be found. 



CLARA TO NATHANIEL* 

. . . . I will now frankly confess to you that, in my opinion, 
all the horrors, of which you speak, were principally the effect c^ 
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Y^ifOT own iniagiiiatioii. Coppelius may have been diaa^ireeable enough^ 
Dot bis dislike to children crested real terror in you.. 

The Sandman of the nursery was naturally connected in your 
young mind with the old centleman, and, even when you disbelieved 
the l^|;end, you continued to regard him as a sort of monster parti, 
cularly dangerous to chUdren. He visited your father at night 
simply for this reason, that both were alchemists, and wished to per- 
Ibrm their experiments in secret. Your mother must not have been 
satisfied with this,' for much money was, doubtless, unprofitably spent, 
and your father's mind would be estranged from his family, (as it uni^ 
Ibrmiy happens under such circumstances,) by his unfortunate pas- 
sion for the occult sciences. Your father's death was certainly occa- 
sioned by his own imprudence, and Coppelius is not to be blamed 
6>T it.* 



LONGINGS OP A YOUNG ENTHUSIAST. 

BY DELLA CRUSCA. 

I. 

O FOR the wing of the wandering bird. 
That comes when the voice of Spring is heard 
From the isles across the ses, in chase 
Of the flowery Summer's sunny fiace ! 

The blue ether then would become my home. 
When I took my flight over ocean's foam. 
And the bow of God in the clouds would be 
Like the glorious portal of Uiss to me 1 

O to sport 'neath its arch when it gleams 
O'er the emerald sea with its purple beams, — 
And to, vail 'mid the radiance bright and &ir. 
Till it melt away in the hueless air ! 

IL 

O for the wing of the wild curlew. 
That journeys the waste of old ocean through ; 
And explores with her eye of bright disdain 
The sounding caves of the haughty main 1 



When the tempest shouts — and the waters dark 
Throw their foam-wreath'd curls o'er the found'ring bark. 
She plumes on the billows' crest her form,—- 
And careers on the outskirts of the storm ! 

* The Translator rcfrcii, that bis extract begins and terminatefl m abruptly. 
Bat tb« rest of tbo tale merely exhibits Nathaniel under a species of the most 
lneoiieeitmUa ballodmitiao, and In a series of circomatanoes whieh throw no 
frrtlMr ngbt OB the ehanwtar of the Sandman. 
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OCDrapatii when her puuamB,hmme 
On the nuhug wind, neet the weee m ^har 
For the roioe of awe wad of pow'r earn ne'er 
In the daundew bird vake a thrab of fsv. 

UL 

O for the wing of the r^al bird. 

Whose cry in the deep--<leep glen is heard. 

When he deares the beaT^ns, with his msh of wing»-« 

Scorning the earth and its meaner things ! 

Abofe the r^on of donds Fd rise. 
And shoot away throogh the boondlesB sldesi^ 
Till the fount of light and its splendours rolfd 
Like a lambent stream fimn a sea of gold ! 

Then poised in empyreal air I'd raise 
My rafish'd heart in a hymn of praise, 
Wnile in my cerulean temple none 
Should see or hear but the Hoi«t Oms:. 
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I 8FSAK not at present of grey haiT%— let those who are Cedt— fiir 
my juniors, shelter themselres under the priiril^es of that Teaerable 
emblazonry ; but let eighty years and upwards ]dead my excuse for 
introdudng my garrulity upon public notice. More espedaUy do I 
claim attention on account of the disinterestedness of my motive ; — 
which is, that before I leare the fiice of this busy and thoughtful 
world, I may furnish some hints which may possibly be useful to its 
inhabitants— -particularly to that tender sex to whicti I owe so much. 
Yes ! to my shame be it declared ! not one fraction of the deep 
debt I owe to woman has^, during the lapse of a period oi fourscore 
years, been even begun to be discharged! But let me to my Con- 
fession. 

Are all men's minds constituted alike ? To me it seems, that every 
man has in him some of what every other man possesses ; and that it 
is merely the difference of proportions which constitutes all the 
countless varieties of human character. If this be so, then every one, 
as he peruses the following Confessi<m, may derive instruction of no 
slight value, from witnessing the growth of one, at first apparently 
trifling, propensity — ^prooeecung by pipid degrees, till, the whole fru 
culties becoming absorbed and alterea in their nature, the mind aa. 
sumed the singular appearance of one unreasoning and despotic 
passion. 

Even in my infant days I was distinguished by a restless vivadty, 
which hurried me from place to place, and frota toy to toy with in- 
cessant alternation. At school the same tendency manifested itself in 
a somewhat different manner. If a new method of play was to be in. 
troduced, I undertook to manage its arrangement. If a deed of 
daring or folly were thought oi^ which had never been aconmpHshed, 
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bf he^n attended with some disastrous accident^ thai I instantly at. 
tempted, and rarely without complete success. When a new book 
liras giyeu us, my task was studied with enthusiastic eagerness, which 
apeedily subsided into my usual inattention. Srery thing, in short, 
which possessed the charm of novelty, readily won my admiration, 
was vigorously attempted, almost always accomplisbecl, and imme- 
diately slighted and id^ndoned. Others have frequently owned that 
the pleasure of pursuit is greater than that of enjojrment ; with me 
the pleasure terminated with the pursuit, — I never could give my- 
self the leisure to enjoy. My friends unfortunately regarded this as 
merely the pardonable foiling of an ardent temperament, and likely to 
disappear as life should advance, and reason assume the reins now 
flung loose on the neck of fiery unbitted passion. Would that they 
had been better skilled in reading ultimate results from early tenden- 
cies ! But to proceed. 

I had just completed my seventeenth year ; and though wild and 
impetuous as ever, had begun to regard myself as more of man than 
boy, when, as my destiny willed, I became acquainted with a young 
laay, whose influence speedily gave a new bias to my mind. She was 
just a few months younger than myself. Ladies of the present day ! 
forgive me, should I appear to you unjust in my opinions ! An old 
man's eyes may lack the power of true discrimination, dimmed us 
their vision now is by the mists of age. She of whom I write was 
coeval with your grandmothers ; — ^but never have I seen a face so 
perfectly enchanting. It was not pale ; it was not rosy ; but its hue 
was of that soft and delicately.blended tinge, which deepens or de- 
cays, Mooms warm or &des away, with the rise or the subsiding of 
^ery passing emotion, till the eloquent countenance appears worlung 
with thought and coloured from the heart. But why aescribe charms 
which have long since mouldered into dust ? Suflftce it to say, that 
she was to my eyes, heart, soul, most beautiful ! — that I felt for her 
what man can never feel twice, the new and delightful hopes, fears, 
wishes and tremblings of pure First Lots ! But never had I ven- 
tured to speak to woman, except as brother to sister, or son to mo- 
ther. Indeed it was not till after a considerable time that I discover- 
ed the true Yiame and nature of my new sensations. The heart, how- 
ever, has an untaught, an unteachable wisdom of its own. Following 
its impulses I strove to render to my lovely Marianne all those sweet 
though trifling attentions, which constitute the unspoken language 
of young and fervent love. I soon learned what were her chief lik- 
ings and antipathies, framing the while, not merely the external ma- 
nifestation of my 'sentiments into a congeniality with hers, but even 
plucking up from my heart all growths of every nature, except such 
as she might approve. With an almost intuitive quidoiess of per- 
ception I soon learnt all her hours of walking, so that I seldom failed 
to meet her in some unseen and remote part of her excursion. True, 
I never spoke of love — ^I dared not. But as nothing is more ludi- 
crously remarkable in the whole phenomena of love, than the lover's 
fiuiciea concealment of what is obvious to all the world, — ^my passion 
was no doubt easily seen. Her parents, however, never checked 
my attentions ; and for herself, she gave me no means of knowing 
what wer* her feelings. When we met, she never expressed- surprise ; 

VOL. I. K 
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and wlwii our interviews dnaoed to be fcrtiier tlian venal apart^ that 
drcumstance was allowed to pass equally without comment. 

In this manner eeveral months atcde unheeded over u% with no 
very peroeptible alteration in the conduct of either ; except that I 
began to flatter myself into the dear bdief^ that I coold perceiTe on 
her expressive cheeky and in her thoughtful eye a repressed yet stiU 
Visible brightening of pleasure when we met. At such times my 
heart danced^ my brain veeled, and my whole being fcit intoxicailea 
with delight ; yet in her absence I never ventured to give lull ere. 
dence to the ^r surmise. I would have given the world to have 
known the true state of her heart. This uncertainty kept me cqa. 
stant in my passion ; for the eftbrt was still uncompleted, and the 
suspense still at the height Once indeed I committed my sentimoita 
to a Jetter ; but after carrying it a month in my pocket, without hav* 
ing the courage to give or send it, in a fit of despondencv I committed 
it to the flames. At length an incident occurred, which terminated 
my suspense by hastening a crisis. 

My fate, which like myself was ever subject to sadden and fitful 
exertions, called me away to a distant part of the country, whence an 
early return could by no means be anticipated* This was terriUe ! 
To leave my beloved Marianne, without knowing whether I possessed 
any share of her affection ! I could not endure the thought, that in 
mv absence some bolder lover might sue and obtain what I myself 
miffht have enjoyed, had I but wooed in time. The very enming 
be&re my departure I sought a private interview. It was not dc 
nied. We met in privacy ; and for some minutes great was the enu 
barrassment on botn sides. Very shame at last d^ve me to the ut. 
terance of my feelings. O^ce hegnn, the high and up-pent tide of 
passion rushed onwards like a torrent :-^words of burning fervour 
came unsought to my tongue in most impassioned eloouenoe, while 
every word and every thought was pure as the unsunnea snow. She 
trembled, but scarcely spoke. Still I ureed my suit, and still her re- 
plies were broken and indefinite. But tune would not delay ; and I 
felt myself reluctantly compelled to take my leave. I sighed a most 
sorrowful farewell t — I raised her fair hand and pressed it fervently 
to my lips ! — She could resist no longer. She sank weeping on my 
arm, — and with the hand which I had not yet quitted, raising mine 
to her lips, she touched it with a eentle kiss. Instantly I felt as if 
the whole current of my blood and wought was changed. I started—* 
shook — muttered another ferewell"— and rushed giddily and stagger., 
ing away. No sooner had I gained the open air, ana got feirly out 
6f sight and hearing, than I stopped, looked back, drew a loi^ and 
most composed breathing, and could scarcely refeain from bursting 
into a fit of loud laughter. I now felt assured that I had gained com. 
plete possession of Marianne's heart. The battle had iMsen fought> 
the victory had been gained ; I rejoiced in the triumph, but now 
that I haa no cause for exertion, I disr^arded the prise. 

Next day I departed in perfect tranquillity. I remained absent aa 
long as possible ; and neither during my absence nor after my return, 
did I in any manner hold communication with her who had so lately 
been the sole object of my soul's affection. Shocked at my incon. 
itancy she seemed for a time to be sinking into ilUuealth ; but her 
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biker liavi]^ taken ker to m diflfiHPent part ef tke oeuntry, fiw dhaage 
ef air aad soene, ske becaaie acquatnted with a uan in every respect 
vortky of kw^ to whom she waa in due time united, and with wnom 
she enjoyed many years of caka and true felidtY. Whilst I — but 
of indulging in raflectionSy let me prooeea with my Confea* 

SHML 

Several years followed, during wkick my mind was too busily en- 
gilged to have leisure for lave : but a period of relaxation foUowina^ 
my restfesa beart was soon engaged in a fresh pursuit. There was in 
tke vicimty a younc lady of seme fiunily pretensions^ and unrivaUed 
in the stately splenctour of her person, and the brilliancy of her man* 
ners and aooomplisbmenta. Her nante was Elisabeth. She had been 
for amne years tike reigning beauty of the district; and her reign was 
a pnfect deqx^tiam. Proud of her birth, her person, and her accom- 
pliskiMntfli, snd kaugkty of temper, she regaroed all the honuige she 
received as merely bSe due tribute, and treated her numerous admirers 
nith ungenerous cfmrice. It never entered her mind that a man pays 
tke greatest posstUe conpUment to a woman by making her the 
ofier of kis heart ; and tkat if he must be rejected it should be done 
with great gentleness and delicacy. On the contrary, it was her de* 
Bg^t to play with the affection of her most devoted lovers, so long as 
they could contribute to ker amusement; then abruptly rejecting 
tkev suit, make their grief the object of her boasting and her scorn. 
Among ker lovers wns one young gentleman, Geoi^ Lennox, of 
elegant person and attainments, witk a mind of great delicacy and refine. 
Ment, aad-'Mrkat attracted ker — ^not leastjikely to succeed to con* 
aderakfe property. Her pride was flattered by kis komage, and her 
selisknoee would not allow her to relinquish so fair a prospect as that 
of sharing kis fortunes ; yet true to ner coquettisk di^K)sition she 
eonld not deny herself the pleasure of toying with her prisoner, 
altematelv flinging off and reoallinff, repeHiiw and encouraging, while 
she eoneetved die neld him securely in the leash. Such was £li»u 
bath's character and circumstances, when leisure allowed and inclL. 
nation induced me to form an intimacy with her ; and I at once re. 
solved to avenge the quarrel of my sex, by encountering this proud 
beauty in her own mode of warfiire, sensible that she had been too 
long used to tke language of adulation, fw iiU^ make any impressiQa 
npon ker seff-omnplaoent keart It skould be premised tnat my pro. 

Ca were suck as rendered me at least her equal ; it may be allowed 
my restless disposition had made me man of the world enough 
to act witk coolness and self-possession and spirit; and it might be 
ti ss itod that my personal appearance was sucn as might be deemed 
not unattnKtive to a lady's eye— Nay, smile not 1 I was not always 
thus bent and witkered. Well, we met; frequently met; and our 
inttreourse ripened from public gallantry into the more fiuniliar terms 
of imdersUiod eoMTtfai^ I grant tke term partakea of the antique,— 
but it suits me and my tim^.F--Ske now began to treat me as ske 
was wont to do ker lovers; but wken she grew cold, I grew colder. 
I nether at balk or public parties, and bowed with stiff formality, 
tkea paid warm attentions to some move juvenile beauty. I saw her 
ptque, and knew my advantage. Anain I soudit her i^vour ;-— a re, 
onciiistien ensued, and our intimacy grew doaer and more kindly 
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than before. Supposing that she had now obtained a sure hold of me, 
she again attempted to flirt and domineer; but again I retaned 
soom for scorn. During these manoeuverings she repeatedly shewed 
great kindness to Oeorge Lennox^ reviving his affections^ partly in 
order to pain me^ partly because she still considered him too good a 
match to be at once cast off. 

Nearly two years had elapsed since I commenced this arduous con. 
test ; and though I now began to entertain strong hopes of ultimate 
success^ yet these hopes were still too distant and indefinite to per^ 
mit any relaxation of my efforts ; on the contrary they served but to 
st^ulate me, and to awaken all my art to render them secure. Nor 
was Elizabeth less bent on gaining my heart. She had now for the 
first time found herself baffled, and all the pride of a woman's heart 
was aroused to ' make me wear her fetters and own her sovereign 
power. Alas ! she little knew the secret depths of either my nature 
or her own ! The more visiUe that her efforts became to my vigilant 
observation, the farther was she from her object: and by a Vitality, 
to which the female heart is especially liable, the very intensity and 

Srseverance of her eflbrts to enslave me, rendered herself my slave, 
er continual schemings to ensnare my afiections kept my image for 
ever in her heart, till ere she was aware, it became impossible for her 
to erase its deep impression. Caught in her own toils she now began 
to struggle, manifested imeasiness in my presence, lost her gaiety^ . 
and became fretful and peevish in her carriage to those who had been 
objects of my attention. I saw that the victory was nearly gained ; 
and, to render it certain, redoubled my attentions to her, with more 
of tenderness than I had ever before assumed. Her pride had pre. 
yiously begun to give way ; now all its remaining bulwarks yielded 
when assailed by the bland assiduities of gentleness, and she could 
not re^in from shewing very evident tokens of the deep satisfaction 
with which she listened to my addresses.; — ^Let me hasten to close the 
narrative— 4 1 is too painful to be dwelt upon. I had accomplished my 
object in subduing this haughty beauty ; and that without having 
committed myself by a single word which could fairly be called a 
pledge of marnBge, I now became more remiss in my attentions and 
visits, and still retained the same ease and gallantry of demeanour 
when I did pay them. Her spirit was completely subdued, and she 
neither could nor dared resort to her former coquettish mode,^-«he 
dared not risk a quarrel Tortured in her turn, as she had tortured 
others, she began to sink under her anxiety ; and finding that neither 
^coldness nor blandishments could draw from me an explicit declaration^ 
she at length employed her fxmfidanU to bring the matter to a con- 
clusion. I know not yet how I could be so fiendish. My reply was 
cold and almost insulting. I disavowed having ever entertained any 
sentiments beyond those of mere gallantry, expressed surprise that 
they could ever have been taken seriously by a lady of such a gay and 
flirting disposition, and said that I should be very happy to be at her 
wedding, though I could not do myself the pleasure to figure as 
Bridegroom. This was more than her still proud spirit could en. 
dure. An understanding was speedily effected with Oeorge Lennox ; 
and in a few weeks I received an invitation to her marriage with him. 
I attended the ceremony with perfect composure. She appeared, but 
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noet unlike a Bride. Pale and emadated^ she no longer displayed 
that aueen-like dignity by which she had formerly been so much di^ 
tingoished. Yet the remains of her pride enabled her to make one 
last effort ; and she went through the ceremony with propriety and 
apparent composure. Then at its conclusion, when leaning on the 
arm of the Bridesman she turned to move away, her eye fell on me 
— ^the hectic flush forsook her countenance, her whole frame shook 
with conyulsiye emotion, her chest heaved with a terrible spasm even 
till the lacings of her dress burst, and uttering one wild scream, she 
fell into the Bridegroom's arms, a heart-broken — ^lifeless corpse ! I 
was horror-struck with the catastrophe. My conscience told me that 
I was her murderer. I forsook the country, and wandered for years 
on the continent, a prey to remorse. 

Strange as it may appear, even that could not change my incon. 
stancy and fickleness of diQ)08ition. Wherever I wandered, and 
whatever I saw^ the same restlessness possessed me, and hurried me 
from change to change, unsatisfied with the present, in search of no- 
velty, desirous of what I had not, and disgusted with what I had. 
Friendships I dared not form, — I should say I could not ; for when- 
ever I felt inclined to seek the friendship of any man, I either dared 
not trust my own fickleness, or if I did, no sooner had I obtained his 
intimacy than I ceased to value it. But the very acme of my misery 
consistecL in love. Naturally of an ardent disposition, I was exceed, 
ingly susceptible of impressions from female loveliness ; but the mo. 
roent a fair face or graceful form attracted my admiration, the 
memory of my former inconstancy arose like a warning spectre, and 
drove me to seek by timely flight the only means of guarding 
against such guOt and such remorse. Thus did I pass my manhood 
a wanderer from clime to dime, uncheered by the sweet ties of friend- 
ship and love, yet with a heart by nature strongly capable of them 
all. And thus did I incur the dreary doom, — that now in my old 
age and decrepitude, I am a stranger in my native land, witn no 
friends^ no wife, no children, no home — for how can I call my lonely 
dweDing-plaoe a home, when it contains none of all those holy afiec- 
tioDs wherewith that blessed word is consecrated ! I mourn in vain, 
what cannot now be remedied; for I must totter to my grave in 
lonely misery, like some old time-doddered tree, smitten and blasted 
to the core, mouldering in unsightly decay amid the fresh young 
scions sprouting around it from the stems of its departed brethren 
of the forest. I must dree my toeird, — ^must bear both the scaith and 
the scorn : and it is right that it should be so. But let me warn all 
youth, and instructors of youth, against indulginff the growth of any 
one engrossing passion or tendency, as they would avoid extinguish, 
ing all the other natural powers, and raising it alone to despotic 
sway. It will be the demon evoked by the unwary magician, — at 
first his ready and willing servant, but in the end his cruel tyrant 
and merciless destix>yer. 

Uhbba. 
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SPRING. 

BY JOHN MACKAT WILSON^ 

I. 

Orbai* God ! I rejoice in thy beautiful earth. 
When the flowers are all in their yride of lartfa> 
And the leaves look forth, Uke emerald gems 
By diamonids tipped, from their dewy stems : 
When the i|>riBg is yoon|^ and the sun is higfa> 
And a flood of music rolls o'er the sky. 
As the air awoke' firom its winter dream 
Is fllled with tilie Toice of a thousand hymns^ 
While the glad birds revd in gratefi^ glee 
Till mui might gras|> the mdody ! 
YeSy the loretj soul cf each infant flower. 
Like sunbeaBM struggling through a shower^ 
Peers forth to hear, aad spreads abroad 
Its fragrant iwnbbwed wings to God I 

U. 

Now the bounding heart and the deathless soul 
Peel a flood of life in its spring-tide roll ; 
And the gush of fedlings that slumbered long 
Bursts forth at the voice of creation's song. 
Then we list and gaze, tiB on ear and eye 
Excess of joy grows agony ! 
Or lured 1^ the plaintive bird of spring 
Which with echo has buried its viewless wing^ 
We seek the lone cliff's ivyed breast 
Wliere eternal shadows in coolness rest ; 
But there where sunbeam ne'er could stray. 
The silken moss and primrose play; 
And deep in the shaded brook Wow 
The grey trout sports, and the lilies grow — 
Yea, whether in sun or shade we trode. 
There shoutai, here whispers rose to God! 

m. 

O Lotd ! if diis earth be so lovdy to see. 

How transportingly bright must tiiy paradise be I 

Where the song of the seraph— the hymn of the Mest, 

AU holy and pure as the star of the west, 

And the swift-flying angel with harps cm his wing, 

Are heard where the flowers of Etemitv spring — 

Where the anthem of joy, rushing forth luce a river. 

Shall peal in Hosannas for ever and ever 

To Him who hath saved us, and made our abode 

'Midst the undying flowers of a visible God ! 
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A NIGHT WITH THE ETTBICK SHEPHERD. 



<< Wha viMim ohooM to U tlia obief 
*M«iif Sootia't glorious peuantry, 
Tbao be the klog , mod wear the crown 
'Mid perils, palo, and treaeherie?** 



Onb of the meat general and reasonable lands of curiosity, is that 
of knowing something of the private character of those who hayip 
gained for themselyes a name distinguishing them^bove their fellows. 
Their appearance, manner^ nay their very deeds become objects of 
temporary interest to all, at one time or other in their lives — they 
are desirous to know, how he who routed the superior force of the 
enemy adjusts his cravat, and whether the popular author wears 
shoe-ties or silver buckles. Whether this curiosity is caused, like the 
cholera morbus, by the state of the atmosphere about the great man, 
producing the disease and carrying the infection to others, contagious 
and infectious at the same tune, we cannot just now stop to deter, 
mine ; certain, however, it is — ^the disease exists, and we are about 
now to offer one little pill to the pensive pyblic affected with it. At 
some future time we indulge the nope of introducing our friend the 
Ettrick Shepherd more fully to our readers; meantime we would 
powerfully aajure such of our brother contributors as have any pleas- 
ing reminiscences of the great literary characters of the day, to for- 
ward them in their best phrases to the office of our infant Periodical 
—our infent Hercule^ we hope — ^which will soon crush the hydra of 
ignorance so long the pest and disgrace of the Border. 

Thirty years ^go the Shepherd was ^'ad unguem fectushomo," 
the chief among ten thousand for activity, muscular vigour, and 
dexterity in field sports. Wily, wily was the trout that would not 
rise to his brown drake wing and blade heckle thrown with his own 
unerring skill ; lish indeed was the chiel who could rise above him at 
the flying leap ; and at wearing a camstary ewe, where was the man 
in all rarrow and Ettrick to boot, that could foot him along the 
heather hill side ? Nor has he lost much of this even in his 60th vear. 
His step is not indeed so fleet, but it is as firm as ever ; his hand 
not so steady, but its cunning has not forsakea him ; his chest is not 
now opposed in friendly or hostile contention to his brother wrestlers, 
but it is as capacious as ever, and his heart is in the same place. 
Men of Blackadder and Whiteadder I there is many a deadly hester 
hand among ye, and many a bonny stream for the sport is there in 
your watersy but let it be stream and stream about between the 
Fisher's Tryst and the salmon haunted Tweed, and we will wager 
the whole or the next twelve numbers of this Mi^azine, that the 
Shepherd's basket makes any two of yours ki(£ the beam.— - 
Done 1 Done 1 

'' C<»ie, callants, let's hae the whisky— I'm just perfectly wasting 
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my time wi' this cauldrife wine — ^Lassie I are ye gaun to bring thd 
het water ? — Nerer kenn'd (f a lass that couldna keep the men in het 
water afore"— -cried our jorial chairman, and it was the slogan cry 
to an onslaught on Watson's huge blue bottle of the mountain dew. 
We were all staunch admirers of the Shepherd ; he was at our head, 
and we were happy. 

" The King" — with the anthem, *^ Willie was a wanton wag !** — 
" Mrs. Hogg" — with its appropriate song of *' When the kye comer 
hame/' and so forth, commenced the revels of the evening. There 
were among us one or two who could serve as able henchmen to the 
Shepherd in the song department, — M'Leod with his original melo- 
dies to some of the finest songs of Scotland, and OilfiUan whos6 
. sweetly touching lyrics have now gone forth to the world, and stand 
high in the list of tnose which place Scotia first as the land of sons ;-^ 
others, too, lent their voices at a humble distance ; the tale and the 
joke intervened ; the night was '* driving on wi' san^ and clatter ;" 
when — who should enter our Jovial assembly but Montgomery, — the 
divine poet, profanely called by scomers by the awful name of 
" Satan." 

.Never, however, was a name more improperly applied, unless therer 
may seem to our readers any thing Satanic in a palcfiEiced, amiable, 
but vain looking young man with his black hair shaded on hi9 head, 
sans whiskers, moustaches, or any other hairy, appendage whatever: 
His glass was filled, his speech was spoken, his book was Cdrnmended, 
and we went on as before. Now we allow with Mrs. MaJaprop, that 
" comparisons are oderiferous," but it was utterly impossible not to 
make one between the old and youthful poet. While the drn went 
on around us, we leaned pensively back in our chair, and gazed like 
Sterne's Maria first at the one and then at the other. Ottr compa. 
nions declare that we were then in a state of metaphysical abstraction 
—vulgarly, "blind fbu," but this we potently deny, and hope to 
prove by these lucubrations that they were lying knaves. The figure 
of Montgomery was slighter, more graceful and easy ; but then the 
Shepherd's; in spite of a little exuberance which every honest gen. 
tleman of his age should possess, seemed more active and vigorous, 
as it was in fact much more muscular. And we who have seen Mr. 
Hogg's clean-shaped leg doubt much if the young one could have 
shown such an understanding. The divine poet wore his hair beau- 
tiful and black, in a most becoming manner for a young aristocratic 
Poet; but then it wanted the wilcbess and imaginative expression 
which his of the Queen's Wake in its wiry and shivered disarrange, 
ment possessed. Then again in the eye, the bard of the mountains 
beat him of Oxford by chalks. The first was blue, keen, and somewhat 
small — the other dark, larger, but without any traceable expression 
except vanity. The Satan man talked much of himself and his books, 
the Ettrick (par exceHenoe) said nothing at all about himself, but 
told his tale, and sang his song, and laughed and applauded like the 
rest. Finally, the veteran, though under the influence of his fifth 
tumbler, was steady and himself, while we could perceive that the 
young one, towards the close of his third and last, began to " babble 
of green fields," and .to verge towards a state of excitement. 

We have spoken merely of their external appearance, for few in- 
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dee^ not to mention the poet-laureate of Apollyon, may be' mentioned 
In the same day as our own Shepherd^ in regard to the fame and love 
which genius procures for its possessor. His is not only the admi. 
ration due to lofty thoughts and wild creations, which is confined 
prindpally to cultivated minds, nor does he claim only the cold re- 
spect given to genius for its own sake. 

Thouffh meriting this admiration and this respect also, in a high 
degree, he possesses a yet deeper interest in the hearts of his fellow 
men — an interest to which perhaps no other man living can lay 
claim 80 strongly, and which is only shared in an equal degree by 
Bums and Tannahill, and some others among the illustrious dead. 

He has sung the loves and the sorrows and joys of his countrymen, 
in a feeling which is recognised by every heart ; and thus, while his 
lame has extended itself immeasurably further than the mere epic 
or dramatic poet's, it is mingled with a yeamiqg love which is better 
than admiration, the dearest guerdon of the lyrical bard — the very 
breath of his nostrils ! There then, where he sits, with his light and 
heartaome smile, and his kind blue eye kindling up into a transient — 
too bright to be lasting — ^beam of genius, as the thought of some 
"bonnie bonnie lassie" comes over his mind, where in all broad Scot- 
land will you find a man like our Shepherd? — ^Who has had more dif- 
ficulties to struggle with in his uphiU scramble to fame } and who 
has arrived at a prouder eminence ? Has any one met with worldly 
misfortunes so frequent and overpowering, and yet kept a cheerful 
heart and countenance to the last ? Again we must have recourse to 
Mrs. Malaprop, and disclaim all wish to make odious comparisons, 
bat were the " losses and crosses" that Bums complains of, and many 
and sad they were, so overwhelming in their nature, or so disheart- 
ening in their frequent occurrence as those which have fallen '' quick, 
thick and heavy^ on the devoted head of the Ettrick Shepherd ? 

Unforeseen and unavoidafole misfortunes have at different times 
plunged him from comparative independence to poverty — honest in. 
deed — but still poverty, and not the less an eril. Yet how often is 
the memory of Bums bedaubed with pity which he would have 
spumed, had he experienced it, while any thing but sympathy is 
awafded to the living suffering of the poet of Kilmeny, though it has 
been proved • by him, of the same nature, and tenfold more painfully ? 
Mr. Hogg — ^people say— is a vain man ; — so he is, and we thank God 
for it. We agree with Dr. Goldsmith in beliering that there was 
never a good or great old man who was not vain. A man who has 
struggled, as the Shepherd has done, for the admiration of his fellow 
men, must either be a hypocrite or a heartiess wretch who is not so. 
And if ever man upon this earth had a right to be vain, that man 
must be the Ettrick Shepherd. The first among his rural competi- 
tors in manly sports — acknowledged in his own country to have been 
the fleetest of foot for seven years ; — ^without education or encourage- 
ment, but by the sole irresistible force of genius, raising himself to a 
level with tnose in his own age of the most towering taJent, and ex- 
tending his influence far far beyond what any of them could reach — 
receiyed with gratulations in every assembly which he honours with 
his presence, and the object of devoted affection and admiration 
among the inhabitants of the valley where he dwells— what wonder 

VOL. I. h 
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18 it that he should be Tain, or rather how wonderful would it hare 
heen, had he not been so ? — ^Yet the charge is made by those who 
know not his character, by those who have it ** from friends in Edin- 
burgh/' or who abstract his peculiarities from the Noctes Ambro. 
sianie. Whom has he offended by his vanity ? — 60 to the cottars in 
Yarrow, and make the charge against him if you will ; you will 
find yourself much more likely to have your heels tripped up, or be 
treated to a ducking in the deepest pool in the river, than to get a 
single soul to agree with you. 60 to those who know him best and 
admire him most-for the terms are synonymous— in auld Reekie, 
and say that his vanity is disagreeable, and from Professor Wilson 
down to the humble inditer of this matter, you will be more likely to 

fet a sound left handed hit on the mark than a quiet hearing. There 
e sits telling you in a strong, sonorous and not unmusical voice, that 
" Love is like a dizziness," and his honest smile, and soul-lighted eye 
are the best refutations of the calumny. He has known adversity, 
and has won £une ; and he knows, that for his sake the green hills 
which mingle their shadows in the lovely lake of St Mary's, and the 
deep pools of the Yarrow which the speckled trout loves, will be sa- 
crea for ever and ever to the children of genius, and> that his cottage- 
homcj rising white on the banks of the river, will be the pilgrim 
shrine of many an unborn poet, — ^the dearest haunt of his memory,-— 
and the most eloquent theme of his song; yet is the good old man's 
hand as open ana his heart as warm, as if his only skill was to tend 

his sheep on the heathy hills of his childhood ^^'Come, Gilfillan, 

my man, gie's one o' your ain ; there's aye something original about 
your sangs that I like just verra much," said the Shepherd to the 
Leith minstrel, and forthwith we collected ourself to listen. The Song 
that he sung contained the simple eloquence of Nature, in the straia 
which the heart at times vibrates to in a thrilling ecstacy, — ^the '' joy 
of grief," the true " luxury of woe." — ^But let him ^eak for himself: 

SONG. 

Oh ! the happy days 0' youth are fiist gaun by. 

And age is coming on, wi' his bleak winter sky. 

And where shall we shelter frae his storms when they blaw. 

When the gladsome days o' youth are flown awa'. 

They say that wisdom cam wi' manhood's riper years, 
But naething did they tell 0' its sorrows and tears; 
Oh ! I'd gie a' the wit, gin ony wit be mine. 
For ae sunny morning o' bonny lang syne. 

Oh ! the bonny waving brcfom, where sae aften we wad meet, 
Wi' its yellow flowers that fell like gowd mang our feet ! 
The bird wad stap its sang, but only for a wee. 
As we gaed by its nest» 'neath its am birk tree ! 

• 

I canna dow but sigh, I canna dow but mourn 
For the blythe happy days that never can return. 
When love was in tne heart, and joy was on the tongue, 
» And mirth on ilka face^ for ilka face was young. 
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Oh ! the hmppY days o' youths they oouMiia aye remain^— 
There was owre mudde joy, and owre little pain ; 
Sae &reweel ha^y days 1 and &reweel youthfu' glee ! 
The young may court your smiles^ but you're gaen frae me ! 



When the acclamations which followed this sone had subsided^ we 
began to perceiFe symptoms of what Blackwood calls " civilation" 
among our companions. One was mounted on one leg on his chair ^ 
drinking the health of the sineer ; another was examining his surtout^ 
rent from back to collar amid the furious mirth ; a third had sunk 
down in his chair, with the purpose apparently of exploring with his 
feet the geography at the other side of toe table, and, with his specta- 
cles craned orer nis forehead, was gliding downwards behind his turn- 
bier, like Sol sinking into a sea of cold toddy ; while five or six in the 
low comer were singing each on a key of his own, '^ We are na fou." 
Our chairman accordingly left his throne, and we soon after dis- 
persed. One w^ent home cursing the bad pavements of Edinburgh 
which would not let an honest man walk strait ; another flourished 
with an umbrella over his head^ tliough it was as clear a moonlight 
ni^t as ever fairy danced in ; and half the watchmen in Lothian 
Street and South Bridge were knocked down by two or three uproari- 
ous members of our party, whose hats were exhibited next morning 
as trophies in the Police Office. On the whole, however, not one of 
us but will remember with pleasure our '^ Night with the Ettrick 
Shepheid." 

Danibl Mbbshauic 
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O THINK not my heart hath never felt 

For others, because it feels not now. 
Nor deem that gloom hath always dwelt 

Like a wintry cloud on my smlen brow : 
Once I was thoughtless, was happy as thou ; 
The tints of sunset once pleased mine eye. 
And the summer breeze as it whispered by 
Was sweet; and there seemed as I looked around 
To be gladness in every sight and sound. 
And I loved a world so attractive and fair, 
And I dreamt that all was rapture there ; 
Ah me i that bitterness should dwell 
In a world our nature could love so weD. 
Once I could smile, but sorrow's dart 
Hath rankled lon^ in my aching hearty 
And the tear of pity once dimmed mine eye^ 
It could do so stul — ^but its fountain is dry. 
And melancholy hath overcast 
With its clouds the heaven that bloomed in the past. 
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The Past ! it hath fled like a feverish dream. 
Yet the forms it contained still fitfully gleam 
On my hearty like the moon-beams tliat coldly lireBk 
Through darkness and fflance on the midnight lake ; 
And I love to gase on t£em stilly although 
They tell but of long^ndured woe. 
There is an eye of tenderest blue 

That stUl methinks doth flash upon me, 
From its silken fringe, like a star-beam througk 
The mist that sleeps on a twilight sea ; 
And memory sadly reverts to the hour 
When it hovered o'er me with magic power. 
There is a voice that yet thrills in my ear 
Like the music the wanderer loves to hear, 
, As borne from afar on the breath of eve 
It gently steak o'er the trembling wave ; 
And while the melody floats around. 
He lingers as if upon holy ground, — 
As if some angel were sent to convey 
Tidings of a limd that is far away.^* 

There is ekform of loveliness 

On my waking dreams that riseth yet. 

And it whispers of long-lost scenes of bliss 
Of days of rapture whose sun hath set. 
I look, and that vision is bright as when first 
On my soul in all its glory it burst, 
And the smile that dwells upon every glance 
Is of piingled beauty and innocence. 

I look again, and the hand of decay 
Hath seized on har lovely form as its prey. 
The rose on her cheek hath faded now. 
And the cold drop hangs on her marble brow ; 
But yet, though her eye is sickly and chill. 
Her feinting form is lovely stilld-* 

I look again, and beauty once more 
Lightens up the face where it dwelt before. 
And o'er it there breathes an etherial air 
This world could not have emplanted there ; 
And at times her lately languid eye. 
As if strains angelic were floating by, 
Is illumined with inward ecstacy ; 
And oft I can mark a deceitful streak 
Of crimson tinge her lilied cheek. 
Yet that hectic flush is of loveliest hue. 
Like a beam of the heaven she was hastening to. 

I look again — and all is o'er — 
The imaffe I loved dwells on earth no more,—* 
On the slow-moving hearse I have seen the plumes waye. 
And the weeping cypress droop over her grave. 
And the joys of mortality ne'er may incline 
To gladness a bosom so cheerless as mine. 

J. C. 
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At a peariod, when the mental attainments of mankind are said to 
be supenor to what they hare ever before been — ^in a country praised 
«boTe others for its religious and moral character-^where education is 
so widely strewn, that £ew, rery few are wholly ignorant^ and 
where blessings* have been poured with a profuse nand upon all its 
inhabitants, — crimes debasing to human nature, and horrid in them- 
selves, have been committed with greater frequency and more aggra- 
vated atrocity, than during the dark ages when the mind was in its 
midnight, — ^when religion was a superstition, morality unknown, 
and education consisted in learning to do evil. 

Murder stands first and highest in the hateful catalogue, and we 
will confine the following remarks to a peculiar species which has of 
late sprung up amongst us. " Burking" is what we allude to, and a 
more detestable, a more horrible crime does not exist upon earth than 
is com]wehended in that expressive vocable. 

The introduction of this word into the English languaoe marked a 
new lera in the progress of crime, and the use of it was the result of 
outrages more cruel and odious than mankind had conceived to be 
possible. Derived from the name of a once obscure villain, it has be- 
come a word of such powerful import, that the association of ideas 
and fiselings which it excites, are scarcely equalled by any that our 
language can produce. 

To take away the life of a fellow being even upon provocation, shews 
the evil of our nature, and our distance from that spirit which returns 
good for evil : but to murder deliberately and mModicatfy^ that a be^. 
garly pittance may be obtained for the bodies of the victims, imjJies in 
the wretches who thus act— minds saturated with the worst of passions, 
and hearts— callous — impervious to the kindlier feelings of human- 
ity: yet true it is, murder has been committed with no other motive 
to instigate to it than the mere sain arising frt>m the sale of Uie 
dead body, and this not once only, but often! The shouts and 
execraticms of the assembled thousands who witnessed the death-scene 
of a BuBKB, and the horror and wrath of a roused nation have failed 
to prevent its repetiti<m. That repetition has been attended with — 
if possible — greater depravity, wiA tn^prowmetUs in the art of miir- 
der. The bodies have been disposed of piece-meal, and a race of 
butchers having shambles for the slaying of humaiubeings has arisen 
in our land ! 

When men first heard of the murders by Burke and Hare, horror 
was almost the universal feeling in their breasts : when they thought 
a little they comforted themselves with the folse hope that such a 
crime would never be again heard of, and that those human blood- 
hounds were monsters known only once during the existence of a 
world. They have been mistaken. It has been well observed, that 
** let a man advance any doctrine — ^however absurds—and he will find 
some to support him," and it would appear that let a man commit 
any crime-i<~however evil—and some will imitate him. Burke and 
Haie set iflie example ; it has been fearfully followed — and there is no 
security that more instances will not arise, so long as the schools of 
anatomy continue to be supplied with subjects in the illegal and 
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private manner whicli necessity compels them to adopt. The ques. 
tion novr general is, — ^Are there no means to prevent this crime ? we 
answer^ yes ; and now they mtut be appKed. You mast destroy the 
market of these miscrea,nts by legaify permitting dissection^ ana se- 
curing a supply adequate to the demand^ at little expenoe ; ^r render 
anatomy legale reduce the value of anatomical subjects^ and there 
will be neither inducement nor opportunity to commit these cruel 
villanies. Then and then only can we be secure against such assas- 
sins. 

Many methods have been thought of to accomplish the above ob- 
jects. It has been proposed that the medical profession should leave 
their bodies for public dissection ; and again^ that the bodies of those 
who die without relations or friends should be given for public dissec- 
tion^ provided interment was guaranteed. To the first of those prou 
posals we have no objectioBs^ if the medical gentlemen themselves 
are agreed, but we cannot see the justice of making one class of men^ 
exclusive of every other, undergo a disagreeable process by which 
oi/ are to be benefitted ; for it is not the m^cal practitioner who re- 
quires anatomy, — his patients require it^ and accordingly he studies it. 
To the other proposal we agree. No one knows when, where or how 
he may die, he may die friendless or he may not, and this uncertainty is 
one argument in fevour of the proposal, viz. we all run the same chance 
that we offer to others. It has been argued that to take the poor and 
friendless is un£ur, cruel, and derogatory to our best feelings, but *' of 
all evils choose the least ;" what man is there, who will deny that to 
employ those whom none cares for, is better than to permit murder 
and robbery to become a trade ? And we would ask, whether the 
knowledge, that the poor and friendless were made anatomical subjects, 
would be more grating to our feelings than the knowledge that mur. 
der is employed to destroy not only l^e poor and friendless — but those 
who have many to mourn for them ? We affirm, without fear of con. 
tradiction, that the present system of supplying ^e anatomical schools * 
engenders more evil, and produces a worse effect upo|i our feelings, 
than could be the case, were they provided openly and freely by the 
public. Give the schools of anatomy those bodies which belong to no 
one. Put them under the jurisdiction of the magistrates ; let persons 
be appointed to overlook these schools, to see that proper respect is 
paid to the remains of the dead, and that the rites of sepulture are 
not neglected. And let no hireling perform these duties, but let the 
magistrates themselves do so : it may be disagreeable to them, but 
they are public servants, and as such must perform their public du- 
ties ; however disagreeable these may be, a little management would 
render them easy. Let this be done, and a class of men (the resurrec 
tionists^ who are fit for the worst of crimes will be annihilatedj^^ and 
" Burking^' will be heard only in the whisper of the fearful winter's 
tale. Let us not hesitate— it concerns ourselves as individuals ; and 
collectively, as a nation, we should not suffer laws or customs to exist 
which have a direct tendency to lead to crime. 

Almost all allow that dissection is necessary in order to make 
either good surgeons or physicians. The course of study required 
by the legislature for a surgeon, demands, before he can serve either in 
the navy or army, so many months actual dissection, and our most 
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approFed Colleges make the same requisition, and it must be fulfilled 
ere ibey will grant a Diploma. In tnus actings all men of sense will 
allow that they do right, but they must also allow that the legislature 
has done wrong by afiowing an absurd statute to exist which render. 
ed the execution of their own orders impossible or criminal. They 
are to blame for the lives which have been lost, and to them mu^t we 
look for measures to prevent the recurrence of similar atrocities. 

We repeat, that, unless some such measures as have been pointed 
out are followed, we have no security that murder will not become a 
traffic. The present laws and customs of society make the bodies of 
the dead worth a certain value in money, ana prevent the anato^ 
mitt from knouring where or how these bodies are obtained. Let us be- 
ware ; we know not but ourselves or friends may be the next victims ; 
we haye the means in our own hands of doing away with the evil, and 
if we neglect to use them, who will be to blame should we have again 
to deplore the untimely end of our fellow men by means of cruel and 
sordid villainy? 

Since writing the above it has been proposed that the bodies of all 
those who die in prison should be given over to the anatomists on the 
grounds that their friends must care very little about them. A few 
words will settle this ; many are in prison for debt which their friends 
cannot liquidate, though the latter may be perfectly willing and able 
to take charge of the mortal remains of the unfortunate. 

D. 
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BY DAVID MALLOCK, A. M. 



The sun is sinking in the west, up springs the cooling breeze 
And the melodies of even-tide are whispering through the trees,— « 
Hark ! 'tis the spirits of the dead — they beckon me away ; 
Nor longer by the lonely flood do they permit my stay. 
And is it so-^and are all gone — ^the noble and the free ? 
And are the thousands of my tribe concentred now in me ! 
, Oh withering thought ! beat loud my heart — and haughty as at first, 
Beat — till the purple springs of life m agony shall burst ! 

Away to ]fonder rugged steep — say what salutes thee now ;— 
Undim tmne eye-— and wipe away the cold drops from thy brow. 

Down through the forest's deepening shade, amid the sacred gloom 

Of meeting boughs, mine eyes behold the dbnsecrated tomb ! — 

Dust of my fathers ! holy still through the long lapse of years. 

Receive my last sad offering — ^the tribute of my tears. 

Woe to the hour when first ye met, in all your wild array. 

The Stranger on your rushing streams, and beckon'd him to stay. 
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Poor cbOdren of the untrodden wild ! — 'tW3» nature tanght you w. 
The wanderer and the exfl'd one ye never found a foe. 
Ahi8 ! alas ! tbe/auU was yours, 'twas his alone the crime 
Which like the mouldering ruin grows dark mid the roll of time : 
Yes; 'tis the mighty spirit speaks. Fast comes the avenging hovur 
When Justice shall fuILquiver'd walk the palaces of power — 
The tyrant and the despot then before her mailed brow 
Shall quail with fear, and idly, too, bewail as thou dost now ! 

Wake, spirit, wake ! nor longer rest; 'tis thine to liTenge the just ; 
The blood of slaughtered innocence invokes thee from the dust ! 

Chtse from this rugged steep— alas ! 'tis solitude alone 

That marks the dwellings of my tribe and chums them as its own. 

Where are the patriarchs of our race — ^the quiver'd and the bold. 

Who used to stem the battle tide as onward sttll it roll'd ; 

And mid the shouts of victory, from the camage-cover'd field. 

Upbore the dying warrior upon his bloody shield ? — 

Go ask the foam emerging swift from the river's ruling sweep. 

Or the bubble on the boiling wave — fast sinking in the deep ; — 

These be the emblems of our race — ^the Stranger came — they pass' J 

Swift from their forest-halls^ as flees the storm-cloud in the blast. 

Look at the brifffat and mirrored lake — ^how beautiftd — ^how still 
It sleeps beneath the deepening shade of yonder evening hill ! 
Nought ruffles now with curling swell the azure of its breast. 
Bat like a slumbering babe it lies, enfolded in its rest ! 

The bounding wild deer in its chase of freedom, in amaze 

Stands on the margin of the flood upon its form to gaze. 

And wonders whence the stillness comes, which ungers round anci 

round 
Unbroken now by human lips — or war-shell's hollow sound. 
Away she flies — the startled deer — ^What madeher speed so fieist? 
It was the sere leaf from the tree— that rustled as it past I 



Alas ! how changed ! — ^beat loud my heart — and haughty as at first. 
Beat-— till the purple springs of life in agony shall burst ! 

"Tis o'er, — the clay-cold damps of death are on the warrior's brow. 
And the burning pulse no longer beats in exultation now : — 
Prone by his fatners' dust he lies — the last of all his race ; 
And soon the gently dropping leaves will form his hiding-place ! 

London, Dec. 7th, 1831. 
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i. SmsoM for the Hope that is in us. By Robert Ainslie^ W. S. 

Coastable — ^Edinburgh. 

Wb baT« always been favourable to tbe religious and moral culture 
«f youth. It is perhaps no exaggeration to affirm that the period of 
youth is tbe most important era of human existence. It is then that 
the mind is most ductile and susceptible — ^that good or bad im- 
pressioiis are easiest made — ^that the cnaracter is easiest formed — and 
that a good or bad education is sure to have the best or the worst in. 
fiuenoe. Youth has been compared to the bending willow, which is 
ready to yield on the slightest impulse, or the melted wax> on which 
any impression may be made by the slightest touch of the seal.. If 
that important period is abandoned to neglect— if youthful irregula- 
rities are not cnecked — ^if the mind is not directed in the pursuit of 
virtue — ^if right principles are not instilled into the heart — and if the 
^oung are not taught to venerate the principles of religion and l^irtue. 
It is easy to predict the consequences that are likelv to follow. But 
if our youth are early instructed in the knowleage of religion — if 
they are taught to respect truth, and in every situation of life to con. 
duct themselves with propriety and honour — ^their character is cer- 
tain of commanding respect; and in that honofurable period to which 
so few attain, they will be pointed out as examples to others. 

In order to promote this we know not a better help than Mr. Ain- 
slie's little volume, which we have just perused with unmingled plea- 
sure. The young may be considered as men in miniature, ana are 
as capable of being reasoned with, provided the subject be reduced to 
their capacity, as men whose minds are accustomed to the habit of nu 
tiodnation ; and it is surely of the last importance in the outset of 
their religious career, to be able to give a reason of the hope that is 
in them — ^without which their religion is only a religion of implicit 
fadth, grounded on no data whatever. Most earnestly, therefore, 
would we recommend to parents and guardians of the voung to put 
into their hands the worx already named. It is full of pious senti- 
ment— -breathes the purest and most affectionate spirit, and is, in our 
opinion, calculated, by God's blessing, to do infinite good. 

But while we recommend it to the young, we are iar from affirm- 
ing that it may not be read with advantage by the aged : on the 
other hand, men at any period of life may peruse it with benefit Let 
the voung read it, and he will acquire virtuous principles — ^let the 
Christian read it, and it will confirm him in the love or what is ex- 
cellent — let the philosopher read it, and it will increase his stock of 
knowledge — and let the man who reads for the sole purpose of amuse- 
ment Y^A it, and his trouble will be amply rewardeu. Had it not 
been owing to our limits, we intended to have given a lengthen- 
^ analysis of the work before us, besides several specimens of 
what we consider its most beautiful and eloquent passages — ^but on 
VOL. 1. u 
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these^ for the present^ we cannot enter. We may notioe generally^ 
however^ that Mr. Ainslie's work consists of five essays— the first is 
occupied with the Evidences in {arbur of Natural Religion — ^the se- 
cond with the Evidences in favour of Revealed Religion — the third 
is on the Immortality of the Soul — the fourth contains the supposed 
Reflections of an enlightened heathen living at the time of Uhristy 
and accompanying him in his mission — and the last on the Advantages 
which have resulted to mankind from the Introduction of Christianity. 
The fourth Essay^ we are told^ has been considered the most originad, 
but we confess we are more pleased with the one on the Immortality 
of the Soul. The rest of the book consists of Select Scripture Read- 
ings from the Old and New Testament — with Classification of Texts 
on Doctrinal and Moral subjects. In the accomplishment of his [^an 
Mr. Ainslie has been singularly felicitous. He gives evidence of a 
mind accustomed to thinks and versed in habits of close investigation. 
His style is simple^ beautiful and perspicuous ; and throughout hia 
book there are many passages remarkable for force and sublimity. 
The aim of the author is modest and unambitious, but here and there, 
when touching on the srand foundations of the Christian hope, he 
rises into glowing fervidity. What a source of comfort it must be to 
the >^nerable author of the " Hope that is in us/' now descending 
into tne vale of years, to think that by his exertions he is now sow- 
ing far and wide the seeds of virtue and piety into the youthful heart, 
and that long after he is laid into the narrow house his memory will 
be blessed by thousands of unborn posterity. 

2. Tides of my Landlord. Fourth and laH Series. 4 vols. Con- 
taimng Count Robert of Paris, and Castle Dangerous. — ^Cadell— • 
Edinburgh. Whittaker-— London. 

Who does not hail with hearty welcmne ^^the wizard of the 
north ?" Lives there a man in all '^ braid" Scotland, throughout the 
entire length . and breadth of merry England, or within the circunu 
ference of rocks that begirds the EmeraJd isle, who has never heard 
of, read, and been delighted with the productions of the Author of 
Waverly? Lives the man, in short, in a habitable latitude of the 
earth to whom such ignorance can be imputed ? He must either ba. 
long to the Hottentots or the untameable savages of the wilderness 
or, if shone upon by the light of knowledge and civilization, the pe^ 
riod is undoubtedly long ago past, when ne should have been traoa. 
ported beyond seas as a spenathrift of his time and a despiser of in- 
tellectual enjoyment. We have taken up these volumes with a plea- 
sure never before equalled on previous occasions of a like nature, and 
yet not unmixed with feelings of melancholy and sorrow. That won- 
derful being, who for many years has continued to excite the admira* 
tion of the world by the instrumentality of an unparalleled number 
of publications — ^the produce of one mind, which is apparently inex- 
haustible — and all, with very few exceptions, of equal merit, — he, the 
mighty magician, oppressed by the burdens of age, is now seeking- in 
a foreign and milder dime relief from pain, where perhaps he will 
find a stranger's grave. In all human probdi>ility, these Tales of my 
Landlord are not oniy the last of the seriei^ but the finale of the 
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whole. But on a point so mournful we ahaU allow our anithor to speak 
for hmiself :'— 

*' The gentle reader is acquainted^ that these are, in all probabQity^ 
the last tales which it will be the lot of the Author to submit to the 
public He is now on the eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship of 
war is CMimiissioned by its Royal Master to carry the Author of Wa- 
Terly to climates in wnich he may possibly obtain such a restoration 
of health as may serve him to spin his thread to an end in his own 
coimtry. Had ne continued to prosecute his usual literary labours, 
it setms indeed probable, that at the term of years he has already at. 
tained, the bowl, to use the pathetic language of Scripture^ would 
have been brdcen at the fountain ; and Utile can one, who has enjoy* 
ed on the whole an uncommon share of the most inestimable of worldly 
blessings, be entitled to complain, that life, advancing to its period, 
diould be attended widi ite usual proportions of shadows and storms. 
They have affected him at least m no more painful manner than is 
inseptfable firom the discharge of this part of the debt of humanity. 
Of tliose, whose relation to him in the ranks of life might have insured 
him their sympathy under indisposition, many are now no more ; and 
those, who may yet follow in his wake, are entitled to expect, in bear* 
ing ineviteUe evils, an example of firmness and patience, more espe- 
dally on the part of one who has enjoyed no small good fortune dur* 
mg the course of his pilgrimage. 

" The public have claims on his eratitude, for which the Author of 
Waveriy has no adequate means of expression ; but he may be per- 
mitted to hope, that the powers of his mind, such as they are, may 
not have a oifferent date from those of his body ; and that he may 

Jin meet his patronizing friends, if not exactly in his old £ftshion 
literature, at least in some branch which may not call forth the 
remark, that— 

** Superflaons lags the vetcne «n th« cliife. 

"Jbbot^ard, September, 1831." 

To introduce the work on onr table to the reading public, it were 
enough to say, that it existe ; but as considerable time may elapse 
ere it can be extensively circulated through the usual mediums, we 
give the following — ^by no means the best specimen-— in which an Ou- 
nuig.4mtang is an actor. It may be caUed an 

EXTRAORDINARY COMBAT. 

"In a short time the warder's patience was exhausted, and de. 
spairing of the sylvan's voluntary return, he resolved to descend in 
quest of him. Down the ladder he came, a bundle of keys in one 
hand, the other assisting his descent, and a sort of dark lantern, 
whose bottom was so Onioned that he could wear it upon his head 
like a hat. He had scarce stept on the floor, when he was surround, 
ed by the nervous arms of the Count of Paris. At first die warder's 
idea was, that he was seized by the recusant Sylvan. 

' How now, villain !' he said ; ' let me go, or thou shalt die 
the death.' 
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'TfaoQ dtest thysdf/ said the Count, who, between the saypriM 
and his own akiU in wrestling, felt fiilly his advantage in the 
struggle. 

' Treason ! treason !' cried the warder, hearing by the Foioe that 
a stranger had mingled in the contest; ^help, ho! above there! 
help, Hereward — ^Varangian ! — ^Anglo-Saxon, or whatever accursed 
name thou callest thyself !' 

While he spoke thus, the irredstible grasp of Count Robert seized 
his throat, and choked his utterance. They fell heavily, the jailer 
undermost, upon the floor of the dungeon, and Robert of Paris, the 
necessity of whose case excused the action, plunged his dagger in the 
throat of the unfortunate. Just as he did so, a noise of armour was 
heard, and, rattling down the ladder, our aoniaintance Hereward 
stood on the floor of the dungeon. The light, which had rolled Irom 
the head of the warder, continued to show him streaming with blood, 
and in the death.grasp of a stranger. Hereward hesitated not to fly 
to his assistance, and, seizing upon the Count of Paris at the same 
advantage which that knight had gained over his own adversary a 
moment before, held him forcibly down with his hice to the 
earth. 

Count Robert was one of the strongest men of that military age ; 
but then so was the Varangian ; and save that the latter had obtained 
a decided advantage by having his antagonist beneath him, it could 
not certainly have been conject^ired which way the combat was to go. 

' Yield ! as your own jargon goes, rescue or no rescue,* said the 
Varangian, * or die on the point of my dagger !' 

' A French Count never yields,' answered Robert, who begaii, to 
conjecture with what sort of person he was engaged, ' above all, to 
a vagabond slave like thee !' With this he made an effort to rise, so 
sudden, so strongs so powerful, that he had almost freed himself 
from the Varangian's grasp, had not Hereward, by a violent exertion 
of his great strength, preserved the advantage he had gained, and 
raised his poniard to end the strife for ever ; but a loud chuckling 
laugh of an unearthly sound was at this instant heard. The Varan- 
giaii's extended fLtm was seized with vigour, while a rough arm> em- 
bracing his throat, turned him oyer on his back, and gave the 
French Count an opportunity of springing up. 

^ Death to thee, wretch !' said the Varangian, scarce knowing 
whom he threatened ; but the man of the woods apparently had an 
awful recollection of the prowess of human beings. He fled, there- 
fore, swiftly up the ladder, and left Hereward and his deliverer to 
light it out witn what success chance might determine between them.' 

The circumstances seemed to argue a desperate combat ; both were 
tall, strong, and courageous, both had defensive armour, and the 
fatal and desperate poniard was their only offensive weapons. They 
paused facing each other, and examined eagerly into their respective 
means of defence before hazarding a blow, which, if it missed, its at. 
taint would certainly be fatally requited. During this deadly pause, 
a gleam shone from the trap-door above, as the wild and alarmed 
visage of the man of the woods was seen peering down by the light of 
a newly kindled torch which he held as low into the dungeon as 
he well could. 
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^Vlgbt brarely/ comrade/ said Count Robert of Paris^ 'for we no 
longer battle in private ; this respectable person baring chosen to 
constitute himself judge of the field/ 

Haxardous as his situation was^ the Varangian looked up, and was 
so struck with the wild and terrified expression which tne creature 
had assumed, and the strife between curiosity and terror which its 
grotesque features exhibited, that he could not help bursting into a 
fit of laughter. 

'Sylvan is among those/ said Hereward, 'who would rather hold 
the candle to a dance so formidable than join in it himself/ 

' Is there, then/ said Count Robert, ' any absolute necessity that 
thou and I perform this dance at all ?' 

' None but our own pleasure,' answered Hereward, ' for I suspect 
there is not between us any legitimate cause of quarrel demanding to 
be fought out in such a place, and before such a spectator. Thou art, 
if I mistake not, the bold Frank, who was yesternight imprisoned in 
this place with a tiger, chained within do distant spring of his bed ?' 

' I am/ answered the Count 

' And where is the animal who was opposed to thee ?' 

'He lies yonder,' answered the Count, 'never again to be the 
object of more terror than the deer whom he may have preyed on in 
his day/ He pointed to the body of the tiser, which Hereward 
examined by the light of the darkJantem already mentioned. 

' And this, then, was thy handiwork ?' said tne wondering Anglo. 
Saxon. 

'Sooth to say it was'-*- answered the Count, with indifierence. 

^ And thou hast slain my comrade of this strange watch ?' said the 
Varangian. 

' Mortally wounded him at the least/ said Count Robert 

' With your patience, I will be beholden to you for a moment's 
truce, while I examine his wound,' said Hereward. 

'Assuredly/ answered the Count; 'blighted be the arm which 
strikes a foui blow at an open antagonist !' " 

Without committing ourselves by a promise of future extracts, we 
meanwhile assure our readers that they will not be disappointed in a 
rich mental repast ; which, though perhaps not so exceUent as what 
they have heretofore received, yet contains that which they may Took 
for elsewhere in vain, and tnat is rather a good recommendation 
when w^ consider that this is the time when there are good 
things in plenty. 

3. Adveniureg of a DramaHsL 2 vols. — ^London — Groombridge. 

Thb only merit discoverable in this work, or rather in the adver- 
tisement connected with it, is the announcement of the Author that 
" he would not attempt to promote the sale of his publication by 
pufi^, direct or indirect" In such forbearance consists the entire 
praise-worthy feature, intimatinff, as it does, a degree of policy and 
prudence, which we could hardly have conceived to be constituent 
portions in the mental frame of hun who would palm two volumes of 
the merest tradi upon the public " By puffs !" quoth he— 'twas well 
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liie adTenturer sud 96 :— he miut haVe Idiomi iiwt no Jouroai, iRMr. 
ever much giTen to fiedsify for filthy lucre, would have staked its very 
existence by publishing the most villaiious untruths^ and that the 
•ulogtBtic system must have some foundation to rest cm. No-*oot if all 
the periodicals of the day were to unit^, and fill their sheets simulta** 
seoiiiBly with the amra laudativay could they save so leaky an4 
hunbrous a vessel from sinking into the depths of oUivion. 

4. Blaekwoocts Magagmef for Dtontberf 1831j 

Contains many choice political papers of the rank Tory prindple. 
They are written with great vigour and nervousness, hut as we are 
inclined to dispute their premises, we cannot acquiesce in the con. 
elusions at which they arrive. The *' Song to be sung by all True 
Whigs" is, to say the least, mean and scurrilous^ and unworthy* of a 
place in those pages where the bright genius of Christopher North- 
appropriating all that is beautiful m creation and lovely in the world 
of mind— -di^arges itself in copious streams of pure wit and pellucid 
fancy, which carry gladness to hearts that can fe^ the force of senuine 
sentimenty and can appreciate the rare gems of a high-tcmed and richly 
cultivated intellect 
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A new play, under the title of Henry the Third, by Lord F. Leve- 
son Gower, has been brought out at Covent Ckuden. The plot re. 
lates to the events of those singular times, the Duke and Duchess of 
Guise, Catherine de Medici, and St. Megrin being the principal cha- 
racters. The English is a pretty dose translation of the French 
piece of the same name by Dumaa, who gained ier his work a Jarge 
measure of Parisian applause. 

Among what are called the Larpent MSS. a Comedy has been dis. 
covered, which John Philip Kemble wrote so late as 1806. It is 
reckoned the best of the great actor's productions, notwithstanding 
which it was condemned, when acted under the name of T7te Romantie 
Lover, or Lost and Pound. In Larpent's list it is intituled. The 
Le^at^y or A Thousand Pounds Reward. 

It was stated some time ago, that Henry Johnston was engaged at 
Drury Lane. The report is contradicted by some of the Journal s» 
which inform us, that the negociations commenced fbr the purpose 
were not carried into effect. 

A cheap edition, in English and French, of the Duchess of Abrantes* 
Memoirs will shortly make its appearance. 

Sudi is the unpopularity of the muse in these degenerate times, 
that Mrs. Hemans' poetry scarcely covers the expenses of printing ; 
Wordsworth's is not marketable; and Murray has in hands a poem 
of Crabbe's which he cannot venture to publish. 

L. E. L. the £ur authoress of '' The Improvisatriee/' '' The Vene- 
tian Bracelet," and other beautiful poena, has heUken herself to 
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.fame oomwmHim, and lias produced a fiction under the title of '* Ro. 
mance and Reality." If her prose equal her poetry, she will take a 
place among novelists of the highest order. 

The Rey. Mr. Stewart's narrative of his visit to the South Seas in 
the United States Ship Vinoennes, in 1829 and 1830, will be puh. 
lished immediately. The work will comprise scenes in Braril, Peru, 
Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, St Helena, the South Sea Islands, 
&C., and will contain the most recent accounts yet published of the 
Christian Missions to those remote but highly interesting portions of 
the Globe. 

Dr. Abercrombie's able work on the Intellectual Powers and the 
Investigation of Truth has reached a second edition. We may con- 
fidently expect, that in a few years, it will be as commonly read and 
quoted as the philosophy of Reid, Stewart, and Brown. 

Scotland seems determined to make up for lost time in the Annual 
department Despising the trifles that Edinburgh has attempted, 
tbe Glasgow Press invites attention to '^ The Chameleon" — a UmaJSde 
Forget.me.not, with gilt edges, gold titles, and variegated doth. 

Washington Irving is busied in writing a Legendary History of 
Mahomet 

The illustrious Grcethe, now the father of European literature, 
has lately published a work 'on a subject which few would imagine 
within the objects or accomplishments of a poet and an idealist; 
namely, ^^ An Essay on the Metamorphoses of Plants." 

Miss Shirreff, who made such a successful debiU a few nights aco 
at Covent Garden Theatre, is said to be the daughter of a Tailor in 
the vicinity of Bmnswick-square, and she has a brother an officer in 
the Navy, who has greatly distinguished himself. On each night 
that she draws houses equally full as the present, she will clear 
£ 109, aaod thus soon Ornish herself a handsome portion. 

"The Bravo," by Cooper, the American Novelist, has at lengtii 
found its way to the Libraries. The eagerness with which it is 
perused, is fuily equal to the expectations diat were entertained pre- 
vious to its publication. 



To Readers and Correspondents. 

When Ttro shall have seen a little service, we may be induced 
to admit him to our ranks. At present he exhibits too much of the 
freshniaB. 

Phil. M'Glamorkr, " the charmer," has not charms enough for us. 

On perusing the contents of our present Number, C. will un. 
derstand our sentiments. 

We have received, through our Printer, Two and Thvrly verses, 
addressed to the Pier Light House, transcribed in a large and stout 
hand, and bearing strong marka of confimed Autlw^rship. They were 
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aooompanied by a poem^ 80 lines in length and^Eoe foA in breadtEr/ 
haring the following curious heading : 

'' The Peniel Heugh, 

Now Monumented by great Waterloo^ 

Reared by the Marquis Lothian^ 

In honour of nis King and Country too." 

We have not had leisure to wade through this extraordinary produce 
tion^ but we beg to assure the writer, that we will do so at our best 
convenience. The composition entitled '^ The Light House," is, from 
top to bottom, original and marvellous. Never in the whole course of 
our reading, have we met with any thing like it. The Author^s style^ 
images, figures, allusions, and arrangement, are all — all new ! would 
that he had taken fewer liberties, in his departure from the hackneyed 
common.place of the mere doer of dosgrel^ with the King's good old 
English. His versification, too, is often slovenly and inharmonious-^ 
this we can tolerate when it indicates original thought struggling for 
utterance. In the present case the character of the writer's imagery- 
is frequently strained, repulsive, and ludicrous. As anroof of it, we 
give a couple of verses taken verbatim from the body of the piece. 

'^ This shall not be, cries Neptune in a passion, 
I'll shape thee as it pleases my ownfashiony 
Daring, determined, come with mighty bolt. 
At the first onset does create the colt—" 



*' Another slap, the colt quick gets a tale. 
And over her the hoary main prevail, 
While fiying spray bewilder Spittal Point, 
Her every bone is quick put out of joint. — " 

But we win probably lay the compositi<m more fiiUy before our 
readers in a future numoer, and, in the meantime, we would recom* 
mend to the author the cultivation of the science jayeuge. 

We fear that Ringan Teuffh and Stieve, who transmitted to us the 
rhyines, entitled ^' Sant An w>'s Denner," is not possessed of geniua 
of the right stamp. His long web seems to be woven with coarse and 
rotten threads. If he has any remnants by him, we will gladly look 
them over. 

We shall endeavour to satisfy our Mathematical friends by subse- 
quent arrangements. 

Several excellent pieces have come to hand, and others have been 
lying over for want of room. We beg that none will attribute our 
silence to neglect. 

Our readers, of course, would understand, that in announcing a 
History of Berwick we had no communication with the reputed au. 
thor, but merely drew the intelligence from public rumour. 

A word more — ^young gentiemen and younger writers, be pleased to 
post-pay yoMT favours. 

The Begieter of Birthgy Sfc, has been unavoidabbf excluded, owing 

to other more pressing demands. 
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SONG-WRITING.— GILPILLAN *. 

A ORBAT poet of the present day^ has written ooly cne song — if we. 
may believe a statement to that effect in Blackwood's Magazine— and 
he considers it a failure. This is the more remarkable, as he posses- 
ses, in a high degree, erery talent which this species of composition 
might be supposed a priori to require. For deep and active feeU 
ing, — lor strength and brilliancy of thought, — ^for ease and variety of 
expression, and particularly for a knowledge of Scottish life in all its 
peculiar interests, he is perhaps more eminent, takine him '' all in all," 
than any of his contemporaries except Scott This anomaly cannot 
he accounted for, in our humble opinion, on any principles of metaphy-. 
sical analysis. So we shall content ourselves with allowing our read, 
ers to form their own theories on the subject. But, though we can-, 
not discover any reason &>r such a failure with such a combination of 
talents, and though we mention it merely to illustrate the difficulty 
of the undertaking, * what»' it may, at least be asked, ' constitutes 
the great charm of our best songs ?' We think it is reducible to 
this, — ^natural feeling naturally expressed, under circumstances where 
aH can sympathize. 

*' Gie me a spark o' nature's fire 
That's a' the learning I desire. 
Then though I trudge through dub and mire 

At pleugh or cart, 
Aly muse, though hamely in attire. 
May touch the heart." 

We do not say, that poetry in some of its other forms does not 
owe its effect to the same qualities. But we think, that our remark 
applies emphatically to Son^s. Feelings that a warm &ncy may lead 
us to refine upon, till they nave almost lost the appearance of nature, 
must be conveyed simply and purely as they rise up. A Son^, in 
short, is addressed directly to the heart ; and upon subjects where it is 
deeply interested, mere subtleties, however brilliant, will not satisfy 
it The only eloquence to which it yields is the eloquence of sin- 
ceritv. 

* Ori^nal Songi, by Robert GilfiUan, ISmo. pp 152. Edin.— Jobn AnderioD. 
L«od«Ni-^Wbittaker. Leith— Jainet Bamet. 1831. 
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We may observe^ too^ that— generally speakmg— 4he intensest pas. 
fliona are expresaed in the plunest words. Bruce in his travels 
through Abyssinia gives a beautiful description of a miserable Bish- 
areen woman pleading for the life of her husband^ and he remarks, that 
till then he never knew that the Arabic (the mo^tjiguratme of lan- 
guages) could fiimish expressions at once so firdbU and so simple. 
The ffreat characteristic of Scottish lyrics, in particular^ is simplicity ; 
-—and what passion, however involved it i«ay seem ia some of its 
combinations, have tiiey not developed ? 

Having thus attempted to point out the essential qualities of a Song, 
we may now say, that the claims of the volume before us, estimated 
by the standara which we have laid down, are of a very high order. 
Indeed they require no praise from us, for greater authorities have 
already done them justice. But we are so dee|dy indebted to the 
author for the way in which he has both excited and expressed some 
of our best feelings, that we think it right to thank him as well as 
we can. 

The Songs are justly entitled ^' Original." By this we must not 
be understood to mean, that many of the sentiments are not fiimiliar. 
But there is something characteristic in the whole of them. The au^. 
thor, as Sir Philip Syaney^s muse advises, ** lookes into his own hearte 
and writes," — and this is no slight praise in an age like the present 
when it is so difficult for a poet to prevent himself from filing into the 
beaten routine. There is a calm earnestness about Mr. Gilfillan that 
no one can assume when he is speaking by rote. Indeed we have 
seldom seen the deeper feelings expressed more eofneisd^y and at the 
same time more disUnetfy JM eompletefy. You 'must be convinced 
that he has felt,— and that he says nothing more than what he has 
felt 

We may remark too, the singular union of boldness and simplicity 
in his descriptions of external nature. In this respect, we may 
affirm with confidence, that he very closely resembles TannahilL 
Interesting little objects which only strike the eye of a poet, — ^but 
which we recognize with pleasure when pointed out, — are frequently 
touched on with singular beauty and pathos. Some of these fine 
images are original in every sense of the word, as we do not believe 
that they are to be found in the works of any other poet. 

From the strain of our remarks, it may be seen, that we admire 
the serious poems in particular. " Tragedy," as poor Hazlitt says, 
" is better than Comedy." But there is a vein of quiet humour in 
others, that may perhaps be no less delightful to some of our readers. 

We shall now proceed to give one or two extracts in support of^the 
opinions which we have presumed to express ; and the first we have 
fixed upon is a Song which we heard the Ettrick Shepherd say, with 
that liberality which always distinguishes a man of genius, *^ was the 
best Song he knew." j^This song is entitled The ffappy days o' 
Youth, and was given in a ''Night with the Ettrick Shepherd," in 
the preceding Number.^ 

We may remark in passing that the Airs, to which the Songs are 
set, harmonise most beautifully with the words. 

The next piece is also one of our greatest fiivourites :— 
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Turn— «< CamdmJmmm:' 

O I THOU bnmm^ thou boimie bush o' broom 

I leaye that bmd and tiree^ 
Where freedom and thou hae flourisiied lang— . 

Where freemen still are free. 

« 

The Indian vales are rich and iaSr, 

And bright is the flow'ret's bloom. 
But what are the flowers and the myrtle bowers. 

If I miss my native broom ? 

Then wUi Aou eomt, Aoh hmmie buA o* broomy 

And grew ona Poreiffti tttwadf 
Thai I nuty Mnk^ whmi I look <m thee^ 

Tm Ml mfair ScoiUmd! 

Thv branches green might wave at e'en. 

At mom thy flowers might blaw, 
Bui a wadma ve on Cowdenhnowety 

Nor yet by JSttrM tkaio* 

O ! thou broom, thou bonnie buah o' broom, 

7%ou bonnie bonnie broom-^ 
Imakt coM weep fir days thed art gone 

When I think on days to eeme. 

My native land ca's forth a sigh. 

And thou, sweet broom, a tear. 
For Icanna tah theefiae the braee 

To fphiA thou'si hmg hfen dear. 




O ! thou broom, thou bonnie bush o' broom 

I leave that land and thee. 
Where freedom and thou hae flouridied lang^- 

Wliere freemen still are free. 

There is still another which we cannot refiitin from giving at 
fdU length. 

TuNB— '^ Gwde nkkt an' joy."— {Oli set) 

Thou weary mom, when wilt thou dawn ? 

And yet nae gladness comes wi' day ; 
But day an' night I mourning sigh 

For lov'd hours fled an' joys away. 
My laddie was the kindest swain. 

An' sought my heart wi' a' his skill. 
An' yet I'^e tint that lad sae true 

Wi' woman's pride an' woman's \nll. 

It waetia but Ilo'ed him weedy 

It waena but I thought him hindy 
Buijust that eiUypnde o' heart 

That lovere ehouUna ever mind. 
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He tauld me that my heart was proud. 

An' what he said was mayhe trae^ 
But little does my laddie ken 

How humbled low that heart is now. 

Athrkf IheekUajftnyheuik 

To iee if he would look at me. 
But ne'er a bltnk gat Ifirme hinif 

Although the tear etood in my ee* 
An' when the preachin.time was done 

Ilk lassie haa her lorer gay. 
While I gaed dowie hame ahuie 

An', O ! it was a weary way 1 

But the lav'rick sings high t* the Ufty 

Although his nests detp € the glen ; 
Sae, though my withered hopes are low. 

They maybe yet will rise again ! 
The sun behind the doud does shine. 

Although his face we dinna see ; 
Sae my dear lad may yet proye kind. 

Although it a' seems dark to me ! 

We wish that our limits would allow us to make ampler extracts. 
We haye only room for the following, which we uiink are in 
Goldsmith's finest yein. 

Yet musing on what might haye been 

I dream my time away ; ji 
'Tis idle as my early dreams 

But ah! *tis not so gay. 

When she, all lovely as she's still. 

Blushed when I called her fair, 
Andy if she never bade me hope^ 

She ikiier hade me despair. 

Farewell a world, whose gayest scenes 

No pleasure bring to me, 
rd hcie its smile^ did I not think 

It may give joy to thee. 

Whether or not we are wrong in the opinion which we haye ex. 
pressed as to these poems, we think at least, that we haye given 
specimens sufficient to enable our readers to judge for themselves. 

We cannot conclude without alluding to one very interesting cir- 
cumstance, — that these Songs have not been written 'Mn the soft 
obscurities of retirement or under the shelter of academic bowers," 
but in the intervals of relaxation from employments not fiivourable in 
any way to poetic feeling. Lord Craig says that he never passed 
Michael Bruce's cottage without wishing he were a great man, 
and the poet were alive ; and we may say with sincerity that we 
never pass Mr. Gilfillan's door without wishing that the world knew 
him better. 
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THE SEASON ! 

BT DELLA CRUSCA. 

O HV8H*D be the voice of song ! — 

It is not an hour for mfrth . 
When the old year sinks in the grave of time. 

And the new year has its birth. 

What has the young year brought^ 

That a tide of rapture wells 
From the depths of the light and joyous hearty 

At the chime of the peiding bells? 

Have the ills, that bestrew life's path. 
Fled away with the vanish'd year. 

That the laugh of youth and the smile of age — 
Hold gladsome revel here ? 

Let memory's moonlight lead 

To the solemn past again. 
For what has the old year left — ^to cause 

Such joy o'er the earth to reign. 

There were graceful heads uprais'd 
From the pillow which they prest. 

When the year, that has hurried by, was hailed 
'Mid the hush of the dreamer's rest 

There were eves where laughter lay. 
While gladness swayed Uie tongue. 

And their lustre bright was around us shed 
When the buried year was young. 

But the stone is gathering moss. 
Where they^re gone in silence down. 

For the dust is strewn on the sunny brow 
That was deck'd with the festal crown. 

Then what has the young year brought } 

Let the aged make re]^y, — 
Ye smile, — ^but alas ! ye have fewer steps 

To the grave where your Others lie. 

It has brought gray hairs to some. 

And many a yearning heart 
Hath felt the barb, and the wrench that tore 

Affection's links apart. 

It has brought recollections sad 

And hearts less green to all. 
And we sigh for the simple pleasure gone. 

Which we may not again recall ! 
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O hush'd be the voice of mirtb !— 
For the years, as they journey past^ 

Have a voice that speaks of a world to come 
And the tomb to which we haste. 
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Now erery field, now every tree it gnen ; 
NoiW genial oatare's fairest face Is Men. 

EliPHINSTONB. 

After the chill blasts and almost suffocatine fogs of an English 
winter^ there is nothing, in my opinion, more exhilarating to him who 
has been for months pent up m a smoky city than the fresh appear, 
ance of an opening sprinff^day. I do not believe that the approach 
of this season of buds and sunshine is hailed with such unequivocal 
marks of satis^tion in any country, as it is in England* The signs 
of resuscitation in the vegetable world, and the merry carols of the 
feathered choristers, which throw life and animation over the face of 
nature^j convey not half that intensity of joyous feeling to the heart, 
as does the placid serenity and innate satisfaction, which are so 
strongly pictured in the countenance of every Englishman. 

The glow of universal benevolence beans in «very feature and 
lights up every eye ; and, as in the house of prayer eveiy distinction 
of rank and society is lost and all hearts are blended and commingled, 
so, methinks, at this season, the same electric feeling takes possession 
of almost every bosom, and extends its kindly influence throughout 
a reviving world. Then, indeed, is the Deity worshipped in temples 
not made with hands : — earth is the temple of his worshippers, and 
the blue of heaven their canopy. 

It was on one of these mornings of clouds and sunshine, which are 
so frequent in the months of spring, that I left the din and bustle of 
a great dty to enjoy for a limited period the pleasures of the country 
and the company of one of my dearest friends. After a full half 
hour's jostling over stony streets and squares nearly innumerable, we 
at last got upon smoother ground, and, in a short time left the Me- 
tropolis in the distance. 

The sun, which had appeared shrouded in a thick haze, now ''look- 
ed through and smiled." His beams, however, were but partial ; — ^they 
fell only upon us : — an impenetrable mist hung lowering above the city, 
so that, wnile we were breathing in a pure atmosp&re, millions of 
living beings seemed inhaling the vapours of stench and corruption. — 
So much for elegance and icSnement 

In my way to H I was so much pleased with the appearance 

of the country, which to a stranger looks for many miles like a well- 
cultivated garden, that, before we arrived at the end of the first stage, 
I had resolved to have a few hours rambling among tihe green shades 
of Twittenham, and indulge those feelings of fusing melancholy, 
that would be naturally excited by contemplating die scenes, among 
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vkidi ike autlier of '^Windser Forest" spent tike eTOBing of his 
life. 

The grey mists of morninff lingering on the distant uplands^ and 
the hedges of birch and eglantine bespangled with dew-drops, in. 
timated that day was not fiir advanced, when a sudden pulling-np of 
the reins somewhat discomposed me, and broke the reverie, in which 
I had been indulging. Upon the changing of horses, I left the 
Stage-coach, and, heedless wnither I wandered, found myself ere long 
QD the bridge of Richmond. Having recalled my scattered senses, 
I then experienced — I confess for the first time — that desolate kind of 
feeling, which none but a wanderer far from the scenes of his infancy 
kas ever truly knowQ. Those ideas of independence and of home, 
which I had attached to the travelling vehicle, were now vanished : — 
for, immediately subsequent on leaving it, I beheld it disappearing 
aiBong the trees ; and, as I heard the sound of the lash feintly echo, 
ing through the stillness of the morning, it seemed to me like a tone 
that tdd the happiness of by-gone years ! 

After admiring the beauty of tne prospect which is here luxu. 
riantly arrayed in all the charms of softer rural beauty, and beholding 
" the I'arent of Rivers" flow, like Lethe, through a second Elysium, 
in majestic stillness, I crossed the bridge and ascended Richmond 
HilL Here the scene was doubly endearing — I was treadine upon 
hallowed ground, — ^for it was here that one of Scotland's brightest 
ornaments had lived and died. £very tree, methought, was his me- 
morial, and every wild flower the embalmer of his song ! 

WiUi feelings of no common intensity I entered the Church-yard, 
in which are deposited the remains of the Author of <^ The Setuong," 
There I perceived " the spot where they laid him," and the children 
of spring, wet with nature's tear-drops, blooming over his grave 1 I 
sauntered awhile through groves of elm, and then traversing several 
green fields, I arrived shortly in front of a small cottage, which I did 
not discern, till within a short distance, owing to its being closely 
embowered among beach-trees. It was one of those neat little 
cabins which are so peculiar to England : and from the well-trimmed 
flower-pot, the nicely-trained honeysuckle, the white washed walls 
and gothic windows, a stranger might easily have guessed that the 
possessor was not devoid of that native elegance, which is ever the 
characteristic of the higher class of the peasantry of this country. 

As I approached the threshold of this lonely mansion, I ol>served 
sitting in -a sort of alcove on one side the door, an indiridual appa- 
rently about sixty years of age ; and, from his locks of silver ana the 
deep furrows that marked his brow, I think he might then be trem. 
bling on the verge of his thirteenth lustrum — ^in other words he 
might be nearly five yea^ older. — He seemed in deep meditation, 
— ^holding in one hand a Volume, which from its appearance I conjec- 
tured to be a commoki prayerutidbk-r--and in the other his spectacles, 
in such a position as shewed he had just finished his devotions. 

Upon observing me, he rose up and opened a small wicket that en. 
closed the garden from the park, and in a friendly manner desired me 
to walk in'---adding, that if I had lofitmj path, J should be conduct, 
ed to the main road. I explained the prcumstatices which had led 
lae to his cottage, and he kindly invited me to spend an hour with him. 
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We had not been long seated in the little room which he tei*me<{ 
his parlour, when he called out " Lou ! is Lou abroad ?" — ^Lnmediately 
the door opened and a female, apparently about eighteen entered. 
There is not perhaps a greater anchorite in existence than I am ; — 
yet I flatter myself I can judge pretty correctly of beauty, when it 
comes under my inspection, though possibly with a feeung some- 
what like that which inspires the sculptor when gazing on sta^ 
tues of a Venus de Medici or an Apollo Beividere. 

Louisa (for that was the name of this fair creature) was one of 
those flowers of beauty, that are seen to bud and blossom in the love- 
liness of the forest and the wild, but which, if transplanted into a 
richer, though less congenial soil, would perhaps fade and die. She 
might be ranked rather below than above the stature of ideal beauty, 
yet her form was elegant and graceful. Could it hare admitted of 
improvement, its symmetry would have been perfect by somewhat 
of the " en bon point" being added to a shape so slender. The blush 
of health, heightened by the bracing air of the morning (for she had 
been already abroad), glowed upon her cheeks. Her large blue eyes, 
beaming with filial afiection, spoke unutterable things. Her lip, wet 
with the dew of youth, might compare — ^nor lose by the comparison—- 
with the brightest ruby in the mine, or the ripest cherry on the tree. 
Her fair ringlets, playing in nature's wildest mood over her neck and 
shoulders, gave such a fairy ness to her form as made her seem, to 
fancy at least, the spirit of ier solitude. 

The old man, whom we shall desigpaate by the name of Bloomfield, 
ordered his daughter to prepare our repast ; during which I was so 
much pleased with the conversation of the father, that without much 
entreaty I was persuaded to spend the day with him, as in the 

evening a stage-coach would pass, which could convey me to H 

and save me the trouble of taking horse from the next village. 

Mr. Bloomfield informed me that he had spent the early part of hi» 

life in shire ; that his friends, being in easy circumstances 

and having somewhat respectable connexions, had determined that he 
should be brought up for the bar ; — ^but tbl^^ unfortunately he lost 
their good will by marrying a female whom, though possessed of imcorn. 
mon accomplishments, mental as well as personal, they considered his 
inferior. IFpon this he had been forced to leave his native place, and 

coming to L had been lucky enough to be appointed Inspector 

of Works at K ■ , but that, being, by an attack of fever, render- 

ed unfit for his situation, his patron had granted him leave to retire^ 
giving him an annuity sufficient for his wants, together with the cot- 
tage. He told me, t^t two children were the fruit of his marriage ; 
but that his Charlotte had died shortly after the birth of his daughter, 
who was now the comforter of his old age. '^I had," continued the 
old man — sobbing — " I had a son, but it was doomed that he should 
be taken from me. This day," added he, ^* is the anniversary of 
my sorrow. It was on the first mom of April that my Charlotte 
died, and on it too that Henry, poor Henry left us." 

Henry had been sent to Lonaon, where he was articled with an 
Attorney. At first he behaved in such a manner, as to gain the 
good^will of his master. But, alas ! what one among a thousand can 
withstand the allurements of vice, backed by the example of intimate 
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tompaniflfDs. Henry was hurried into the vortex of dissipation^ and, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his friends, continued in his roL 
nous career^ until at lengthy spumed from his employer, he grew 
desperate — enlisted in a regiment of foot, which was shortly after 
ordered to the continent ; and, as no tidings of him had ever reached 
his friends, was supposed to have fallen in the field. 

The day was now heginning to decline, and I was speedilyto hid 
adieu to my hospitable entertainer and his lovely daughter. We had 
for some hours previously been talking of the occurrences, which con- 
tinually fall out in the ever^hanging urn of human existence ; and 
as the fiither would relate how, in all his afflictions, he had found the 
safest shelter tmder the shade of the Rock of ages, the child would 
gaze upon his countenance, beaming with tenderness, and listen to 
his words with pious reverence, while the tear-drop of love glistened 
in her eye. 

The sound of a horn, apparently at no great distance, warned me 
to depart ; the signal told the approach of the stage-coach. 

In one moment a stranger burst into the room ; — and in another 
Bloomfield clasped in his arms the child of his affections — ^his long 
lost Henry f — 

It would be folly to attempt a description of this affecting inter- 
view ; I shall therefore pass it over in silence. 

Henry, burning at his own ingratitude to the best of parents and 
of friends, hadj upon his arrival on the continent, resolved to wipe 
away the stain by distinguishing himself in the field, or end an exis- 
tence, now completely miserable, on the battle-plain. He was not 
without success — his conduct was marked — he was taken from the 
ranks — and, in the capacity of ensign, he had now come to make an 
atonement for his crimes in the bosom of his fother ! 

It may easily be conceived, I prolonged my stay — Chappy in the 
thought, that the evening of a day, whose mom had been hailed as 
the anniversary of sorrow, shoidd thus have been turned into unmin- 
gled joy !— 

D. M. 
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Ko^ oft thy name hath waked a Poet's fire. 
And bade him sweep for thee the sounding Lyre ; 
Albeit the muse no niggard of her praise. 
Spendthrift in rhyme, and prodigal of lays, 
1*0 themes less noble far attunes her song 
And pours the rapid tide of verse along. 
Yet still not quite unsung nor new to fame. 
There are whose numbers sweet enshrine thy name. 
And once again in Truth's ingenuous line 
Thy just deserts, unrivall'd Art ! shall shine- 
Say, — ^when are met in Freedom's ancient hall 
Our Country's leaders at their Monarch's call ; 

VOL. I. 
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When trembling nations on their Counsels wsit 
In dread suspense as on the nod of Fate, 
And anxious millions bum at home to know 
Whom they may deem their Country's friend or 
Oh I then, what Art to fleeting sound may give 
A life beyond what utterance bids it live ? 
Where dwells the power can waft it o'er sublime 
On ocean's waves to many a distant dime ? 
*Tis thou, Mest Science ! thou alone can'st save 
The transient honors from Oblivion's grave. 

Hark ! from some patriot's bosom — ^bursting round 
The thunders of his eloquence resound ; 
His thrilling tones each breast with rapture fill. 
Subdue the soul and mould it to his wuL 
He lifts his lofty brow and speaks of War — 
Imagination bears the curse afiskr ;— 
He breathes of Peace— the dash of arms is o'er 
In fiuicjr's ear, and vengeance reigns no more. 
Oh I now to thee alone hath heaven assigned 
A hand to grasp the lightnine of his mind,— 
A spell to bmd its spirit and its power, 
Ana bid them live to time's remotest hour. 

Nor less Religion's than the Senate's friend. 
Thy constant steps on both alike attend — 
As wand'ring seeds, whose downy pinions bear 
Their embryo treasures thro' the noontide air, 
JDescend on earth-«their sunny ramblings o'er— 
And glad some spot perchance unblest before. 
So thme it is to scatter o'er the land. 
From ocean shore again to ocean strand, 
Those truths sublime with noUest feeling fraught. 
And sudden light from Inspiration caught ; 
Which from some lip endued with hallowed fire 
Go forth to soothe — encourage and inspire ; 
And which, alighting oft on cultured ground. 
Grow up and shed their heavenly fruits around.— < 

And in those halls where Justice holds her seat, 
And fluent tongues in subtle conflict meet ; 
There, too, thy pen pursues its swift career. 
Each word recording, as it greets thine ear. 
Soon in new form to grace ue learned page 
And shine as land-marks to a future age. — 

Like yon fleet cloud that gathers as it sails 
Whate'er the sun's resplendent beam exhales ; 
And bears within its treasure-teeming breast 
The spirit— essence— elements comprest — 
Of myriad vanish'd things that had their birth 
Amongst the bright and eloquent of earth ; 
And which ere long consigns its stores again 
In grateful diowera o'er the thirsty plain :— 
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So doth tky lumd, triumphant Art I 
Within the ]yrecinct8 of thy page divine. 
Those eTaneeoent heautiea of the hour 
That Moom when Eloquence awakes her pow'r,-— 
Those winced words that, unredeem'd by thee. 
Would fla£ and die like meteors o'er the sea— 
And which at thy command again arise 
Bright as in life to bless our wond'ring eye&— 

Although we doubt not who the palm will bear,^- 
Yet which shall Science justly hold most dear? 
Him — who with angel tongue and soul of flame 
The hardest heart can melt, the fiercest tame? 
Or him — ^beneath whose talismanic power 
A iransienif blooms a netfer dying, flower. 
Who winsy ere yet they melt in empty sound. 
The thousand spells that Genius breathes around ; 
Presents the girts with pious hand to Fame 
And bids her wreathe them round some rising name. 
Or frame a diadem for aye to glow 
With heavenly lustre o'er the patriot's brow ; 
And thus to diarms that in their birth would die 
Affix the seal of Immortality ? 

Mamihegter* T. Dbwhubst. 



THB ORAVE.STONE. 
( Trandafed fircm the German.) 

A PABTT of young men had been long carousing together one even, 
ing, and, amongst many other freaks which they thought of and put 
in execution, uey determined to hare their fortunes told. After 
drinking up all the wine which remained on the table, in order to 
strengthen their resolution, they sallied forth about midnight^ arm 
in arm, wild with their revelry. 

The woman whom they resolved to consult lived without the dty 
gatesi, in a small house ; and, for the purpose of her prophecies, she 
used a mirror, in which the inquirer mignt behold whatever scene of 
his future life he desired to have revealed. Many a story was relat. 
ed, in which it was asserted that her revelations had come to pass.. 
She had, however, been positively interdicted from continuing her 
dangerous occupation, and only carried it on now very secretly. 

As the noisy party ^preached her house, she observed, by their de. 
meaaour, that they were elevated with wine, and she steadily refused 
to accede to their request. No promises, no money that they could 
offer— 4»used her to waver in her resolution ; and, at length, most of 
the young men believed her assurances that ^e had finally renounced 
the craft, and, leaving her house, agreed to parade the streets : one 
only, Leopdd, who had drunk the least, but in whose character there 
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was great natural enthumasm, separated himsdf privately from hia 
companions^ went back to the fortune-teller^ and renewed his solicita^ 
tions under the most solemn assurances tibat whatever he might see 
should be kept secret. By gold and fiiir promises he succeeded at 
length in overcoming the scrujdes of the old woman^ who^ silently mo- 
tioning, lighted him up a small staircase into a room in which there 
was a large mirror placed against the wall, with a curtain before it. 
She set the glass on the table, hid this lamp in the oven, and then ask- 
ed her visitor what be wished to see. 

He reflected awhile, and debated in his mind whether he should 
ask to behold his future bride, his future residence, or whatever else 
curiosity dictated. Whilst he was thus pondering, he heard the call 
of the watchman. The wine he had drunk and his midnight excur- 
sion had a sTngular influence on his mind : he looked up, and asked to 
see his grave. 

In manifest alarm, and, moreover, with a certain sort of kindliness 
in her manner, the beldam endeavoured to divert him from this, re- 
minding him how often foreknowledge causes accomplishment — ^but in 
vain ; he persisted in his wish, and, after many refusals^ the curtain 
was withdrawn from the glass. 

' In the dusky twilight which seemed to be retained in the glass, 
and not to extend without it, there appeared a long green quadrangle 
surrounded by a wall. Within it stood many oak and elm trees, above 
which appeared the roof of a building resembling a cloister. In the 
back ground there were seen many hillocks, raised above the sod, with 
crosses and grave-stones : on one of these, not far from the wall, he, 
at first with astonishment, and with constantly increasing horror^ 
plainly read his own name. 

Hp sat still and in silence before the glass until the curtain was 
again let down, and the old woman had taken the lamp from out of 
the oven, to light him to the door. He went home sunk in thought ; 
every trace of his revelling had disappeared, but the image of his 
grave was impressed upon his mind in inddible characters: many 
days and weeks passed on. 

In order to divert his mind, he now determined to go himself upon 
a joumev, which, on account of some disagreeable affairs, he had pre- 
viously determined to leave to another. He rightly considered that a 
total change of scenes, places, and sensations, would have a beneficial 
influence. Visiting on horseback many charmine, and, to him^ 
hitherto unknown spots, his mind not only regained its former tone, 
but he became even more lively than the natural gravity of his duu 
racter had hitherto allowed him to be. 

Whilst travelling one day he was overtaken by a storm that cod- 
stantly increased. He was already many miles distant from the place 
he had left, and had about as far to go Wore he could reach the one 
to which he was journeying. He soon became dripping wet, and, 
spurring his horse, he took a by-path, in hopes of reaching some vil- 
lage, of which he saw that the main road ofl^ered no prospect : but the 
whole neighbourhood seemed alike solitary and deserted by men. 

At length, however, he came in sight of a farm-yard, partly sar. 
rounded with trees, and enclosed within a pretty high wall. He per- 
peivcd that he should be forced to alight and tie up his horse, as he 
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€oii]d only find a narrow foot-path ; and this he resolved upon^ though 
the pity he felt for his steed made him for some time debate with him- 
self as to the propriety of seeking another road. At length, however, 
he advanced. He came to a church-yard. He stood still with affright. 
The form of the spot, the trees, the roof which appeared above them, 
seemed to remind him of a well-known spot; and, pondering a few 
moments, the recollection flashed across his mind that this was pre- 
cisely the spot he had beheld portrayed in the magic glass. He look, 
ed again at the vail ; the spot was empty ; but dose by were seen 
the newly-made graves. 

Horror rendered him for a time speechless, and immoveably rooted 
to the spot. Alternate fits of shivering and of burning fever suc- 
ceeded. Hastening back, he sprang upon his horse ; spurring with- 
out intermission, he soon regained the highway; and, disregarding 
the business on which he had come, he took the direct road home- 
wards. On the third day he reached his native town, which he had 
left ten days before. His excellent steed died from fatigue, and he 
himself was seized with a violent fever, during which, to the horror 
of those who attended him, he dwelt continually upon the frightful 
images that had taken possession of his mind. It was long be- 
fore he recovered from the debility this malady brought upon him. 

At length, however, he became convalescent ; but every trace of 
his original gaiety seemed to have been rooted out by his illness, and 
he appeared in the circle of his friends the shadow of his former self — 
his youthful manly beauty gone. His eyes no longer beamed with 
that innoGent confidence, which, in spite of all foults and weak, 
nessea, so long remains when neither enormous sins nor an odious 
narrow-mindedness impair the graces of youth. 

Unable to regain his wonted cheerfulness, he gradually became more 
and more an object of indifference to his friends : this wounded him, 
and caused him to reflect with greater earnestness upon the sad 
images that had taken possession of his mind. He shortly afterwards 
realued all his fortune, for he felt that he abode too near his burying- 
place, and that he was attached, as it were by an inrisible chain, to 
the green and silent spot which lay within the cloister-wall. Amply 
provided with money, he left the town by a road directly opposite to 
the one he had formerly taken ; and, after several days' journey, he 
stopped in a small Catholic town, where an agreeable neighbourhood, 
pleasant companions, and, more than all, a removal from all his former 
connexions, seemed to promise that oblirion of the past of which he 
was in search. He succeeded, in fact, in repressing the appalling 
images which had filled his mind ; and, feeling himself better, he 
sought to perfect his cure by habitually taking part in every sort of 
amuaement,^ — ^in balls, fetes, and drinking parties. His wealth caused 
him to become the centre of a circle of gay young men, who drank 
deeply of the cup of pleasure, and, by mockery and laughter, drove 
away from him and from each other every serious thought. He was 
now looked upon as an exaggerated specimen of a gallant, gay, and 
reckless man of pleasure ; and the elder citizens of the town privately 
warned the young of the sin of such thoughtless dissipation, and 
against the <seduction of bad examples. 

Leopold often heard of these cautions, of which he made a jest : 
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not that his heart was cornipted, but he felt within bin a steni na. 
cesmty for acting as he did : ne could not hide fran hintflelf how im- 
poseible it was for him to revert to a life of quiet and noderatioD, and 
that he must continue his wild career in order to escape from the 
horrid^ the maddening ideas which he could not OTercome. It was 
in such a mood that he was one dav looking on at a procession : he 
discovered^ by the angry looks which both men and women directed 
towards him, how displeased they were at his presence ; but for this 
he cared little^ and therefore continued to walk up and down with 
one of his friends. 

Amongst the train of young maidens there appeared OBe» of a slen- 
der make, clad in a gray dress, her heaving bosom confined by a white 
kerchief. Slowly walking al<mg, she bent her pale iace over a hjmii. 
book, just as we see St. Cecilia or St. Elisabeth designed in old pic* 
tured. From the moment he saw her, Leopold's indifference was at 
an end. He gazed on the lofty, yet pious, cast of her features— ^er 
bright eyes, which indicated an ingenuous and elevated faith — ^that 
iaint glow, like as of the morning, which seemed to beam from out 
her heart through her transparent skin : he saw how compassionately 
she looked upon him. At that moment he felt again the peace of in. 
&ncy, so long, so very long, a stranger ; and, unheeding the questiona 
of his companion, he ran from street to street before the procesdon, 
and beheld her with increasing pleasure, as, passing by, she blushed 
at his gaze. When the priest, by giving his messing, nad ended the 
ceremony, and she was in a moment lost to Leopold's view, he was 
amazed at finding how completely the memory of the past, like a mo. 
ment of inebriation, bad jrielded to the sentiment, hitherto unknown^ 
which now possessed his soul. 

Man only learns the w<Hrth, the importance, and the bliss of life, 
when he loves ; but we are incredulous until this highest miracle of 
the mind is no stranger to us. All that had hitherto engaged Leo- 
pold's mind was now unheeded. He was at first occupied exclusively 
m finding out the name and residence of the fiiir unknown ; and, bar* 
ing succeeded in devising measures for again and again seeine and 
bearing her, he bv this means occupied hu mind and filled his heart 
with the admiration of her loveliness. 

The parents of the maid, already advanced in life, and whose minds 
had never been highly cultivated, were well known and esteemed in 
the town for the scrupulous exactness with which they observed the 
forms of their religion : they saw, with displeasure, the visits of the 
young man to their house, without, however, venturing to disoblige 
the distinguished stranger by any marked incivility, although, as they 
were bigotedly scrupulous, they secretly, but closely, watdied his 
conduct. 

He, on the other hand, made use of all the amiability which was na. 
tural to him, and the polished manners which he had acquired in his 
early intercourse with society, to inspire than with confidence. He 
came oftener, spoke to his beloved more and for a longer time, now 
and then even without witnesses; and, observing all those attentions 
which are agreeable to. the Mr, he at length saw that his assiduous 
courtship had caused a tender partiality to spring up in bis favour. 

For a few weeks only was his happiness concealea from the watoh. 
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ltd eyes of the parents. They had already learnt much as to his re. 
ligicm and former conduct. Toe growing inclination of their beloved 
chUd to the Protestant was as apparent as it was disagreeable to 
them ; and^ their suspicions being confirmed, they resolvea upon tak* 
ing a dectsire step. A short time afterwards Leopold paid them 
many visits without ever finding the daughter at home : he inquired 
anxiously whether she was unwell or had gone on a joiurney : the pa. 
rents seemed dejected, and returned an evasive answer. Tormented 
by doubts and the loss of her society, he waited a month longer ; but 
his good angel came back no more. 

Ihiweari^ by his disappointment, he now redoubled his researches 
in private, and, at length, learnt that she had been sent by her jNurenta 
to a distant religious establishment, the name and situation oi which 
no one could tell him. He offered his domestics large rewards, if they 
could procure more positive intelligence : but this was for a long time 
useless. 

One evening, however, his valet came to him with a cheerful and 
confident look, and said that he had learnt, from an old servant of 
the young lady, the name of the driver of the coach in which she had 
been taken away. With a joyful cry Leopold sprang up, threw him 
a handful of money, and hastened to the house that had been pointed 
out 

The driver made a great many difficulties, and declared that he 
had been obliged to take an oath that he would keep the road to the 
place a secret ; but by dint of constantly increasing offers, Leopold 
overcame his scruples. He then avowed all: he did not know 
the name of the spot ; but, if the gentleman wished, he would, for 
the sum promised, conduct him thither, provided he would travel 
alone, and engage not to stop in any town of importance. Leopold 
jHvmised every thing, and impatiently required that they should set 
off the same night. The driver got ready, and within two hours they 
were in a carriage, travelling rapidly along by the light of the bright 
harvest moon : the journey lasted several days, and at night they aL 
ways slept in obscure villages. 

The old man related that the young lady was accompanied by her 
father ; that she had, throughout, been excessively dejected, had wept 
very much, and, at last, quite exhausted, had appeared to be very ill. 
The sanguine feelings of the young man inclined him to inteipret 
this in his own fkvour j and, with the wild enthusiasm to which he 
had lately been subject^ he determined to make her his in spite of pa. 
rents, religion, or fitte. The coachman, who had been well paid in 
advance, was now anxious as to the strength of his horses, and endea- 
voured to soothe the perturbed feelings* of his companion by relating 
over and over the circumstances of his late journey. One day, about 
noon, they halted at a small village on the borders of what appeared 
to be a very extensive forest. The old coachman requested Leopold 
to alight, telling him that they had arrived at the inn where he had 
before stopped. He could conauct him no further ; all that he knew 
was that the traveUers he lately brought went thenoe into the wood, 
and that towards evening the father returned idone. 

Leopold went into the inn in order to get further information, 
and to receive from the landlord a confirmation of what he had just 
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heard. Enjoining the drirer to secrecy, he permitted him, if he 
thought proper, to return alone; and iJien, without taking any 
refreshment, he procured a boy to be his guide, and sallied into 
the wood. 

After walking for about a hundred and fifty 3rards throueh a very 
narrow path, they found the trees less thickly planted, and came in 
sight of a castle which appeared to hare been converted either into a 
farm-house or a cloister. Leopold hastened towards it, and knocked 
at the gate with a beating heart. 

A sour old man with a sharen crown opened it to him, and asked, 
in a mistrustful tone of roice, what had brought him thither after 
sunset. He wanted to speak to the Prior of the establishment. The 
priest remarked that the building was a cloister, and therefore under 
the direction of an abbess. Leopold begged more humbly for the 
fsLVOVLT of an interview. The chaplain went into the house, and, re- 
turning some time after, conducted him into the parlour, and request, 
ed him to wait there patiently until vespers were done. 

Leopold's soul was so distracted by the variety of thoughts which 
alternately passed through his mind, that he became every minute' 
more agitated. He now felt great exhaustion, which, however, there 
was nothing in the room to relieve, 'and he feared to leave it lest he 
should lose the opportunity of seeing the abbess. 

She came at last-^an elderly lady, but who still retained great 
softness of manners. She look^L at him with an enquiring eye, and 
asked his name and the object of his visit He told both, and his 
anguish was greatly augmented as he observed how the countenance 
of the abbess was overcast with melancholy as he proceeded in his 
narrative. He had ended : he waited eagerly for her reply. '' Young 
man," said she, deliberately speaking, '' you must arm yourself with 
Christian fortitude : already eight days ago the novice went to her 
home" — ^meaninff that she was dead. Leopold sank into a deep swoon ? 
when he revived many others of the nuns were present assisting, as 
also the priest who had to perform the religious service of the cloister. 
On the return of recollection, his first request was that they would 
conduct him to the grave of his beloved. The abbess consented, 
hoping that tears would assuage the convulsive aneuish of his heart. 
At her request the priest preceded with a light : she fi^lowed, with' 
the eldest of the sisters, both supporting Leopold's Altering steps. 

The small door was opened : tneir way led over green graves. At 
length the father, having nearly approached a wall, stood still, and 
held the light over the newest-made grave. Leopold looked up : his 
face became alternately flushed and deadly pale : a mortal anguish 
possessed his whole frame. In the imperfect light he beheld again 
the still green long quadrangle, surrounded by the waU, which he so- 
well knew. Overcome by the horror of the destiny which now burst 
upon him, he cried out, " Oh God ! my grave 1" and fell senseless on; 
the ground, thus sinking into the lap of death and doom. 

A few days afterwards his grave-stone stood on the wall. His con-- 
fession was not known, and they therefore buried him on the spot 
where he expired. 
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THE MONK OF FURNESS ABBEY. 

DIBJOINTBD FBAGMBNTS. 
I. 

Whbn from the world was lost that light subfime 
Whicli Groeoe shed o'er it in die olden time^«— 
When mental darkness lilce a film overspread 
All lands, and wisdom with the wise was dead, — 
When Sense and Reason from their thrwies \rere hurled 
And made a moral desert of the world,*- 
Some pious Monareh built a holy fime 
Where pure devotion as a Queen might reign— > 
Where in the mountain's bosom laid to rest. 
Were stilled the waves of the o'erlaboured breast — 
Where timid Sorrow's fluttering wings were furled 
Safe from the tumults duit convulsed the world. 

IL 

These were the blest retreats where Peace might dwell 

Sweetly sequestered in Devotion's cell ; 

And while the lust of conquest or of crime 

Was raging wild o'er each unhappy dime. 

Here could the virtuous and the wise retire 

And light their taper at the vestal fire 

Where knowledge faintly burned, — and, there enshrined, 

Preserve the precious liie-blood of the mind ;— « 

Such were these temples, ere fanatic rage 

Destroyed by grandeur left untouched by age ; 

But now their massive relics but declare—^ 

The tide of life hath ebbed for ever there. 

IIL 

It was the hour when dying day-light throws 

A parting smile of kindness on the world. 
When the nir sun, his race of bt^auty o'er,* 

Is in his robes of shadowy splendour furled—^ 
Reflection reached the aenith of her pow'r 
And silence was the Queen of that soft hour. 
The wanderer walked abroad — ^his soul serene 
Drank the deep beauty of that partin|r scene. 
Sweet is the tone of music, when it flings 
Back on the heart the memory of things 
Buried for many a year in that lone cell. 
Where long — ^long absent forms of beauty dwell ; 
Sweet is the voice of friendship, when its tone 
Soothes on the bed of death the sick man's groan ; 

VOL. I. " p 
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And when from wandering over shores afar 

We turn our footsteps homeward — then how sweet 
A sister's first kind words of welcome are 

Which fly — the wanderer on his way to greet 
Aye ! sweet are these : — ^hut sweeter far to hear 
Devotion's whispered incense meet the ear^ — 
To hear the spirit's first funt accents rise 
To meet its great Creator in the skies. — 
The stranger prayed.— . . . 

IV. 

When distant worlds appear arrayed on high 
And measure out the gemm'd expanse of sky^^- 
When through the ivy of that aged pile 
The dim-seen stars just twinkle thro' the aisle, — 
Oft would the murmur of the half-hreathed prayer 
Float on the stillness of the midnight air, — 
Oft would the wanderer sit absorbed in thought. 
Till the first twilight rays of morning brought 
Remembrance of the world ; oft would he trace 
Thro' night's long hours the calm unconscious race 
Of the cold moon, as towards the beamy west 
She journeyed onward to her home of rest ; 
Oft at the window of his latticed cell 
He watched the dying sunbeams as they fell 
Upon those aged walls— -and till again 
They rose in splendour, he would there remain-. 
The moon still shines upon that ivied cell, — 
But where is he who loved her beams so well ? 
Free as the dead — ^his soul unfettered roams 
Where mightiest spirits find their destined homes, — 
Where there is treasured, in a purer state, 
A bright reversion for the good and great : — 
O'er his lone tomb no cypress branches wave. 
But all is dark and silent as the grave. 

V. 

Far to the East, where Syria's desert sand» 
Unbroken lie, one stately pillar stands, — 
Columns and Temples ruined round it lie 
In the bright gloom of fallen majesty. 
This foag Falmyra, — and where once the song 
Of Virgin sweetness from the festal throng 
Forth issued, borne upon the listening air,— - 
The owl and raven only gather there. — 
And in those halls where erst Longinus stood 
And poured upon the Queen a melting flood 
Of pure, sublime and simple tenderness, 
Sucn as we listen to in dreams of bliss,—- 
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There glides the seinpenty solitary, slow. 
Monarch of all the desert can bestow ;•— 
And fearful sounds the stranger's soul appal 
As twilight darkens o'er the mouldering wall. 



How like Palmyra now that desert shrine 
Where late I viewed the dyinff sunbeams shine,-^ 
Gilding the ruins with that ghastly smile 
We trace at eve along the cloistered aisle ! 
It sleeps in grandeur. Time's undying sway 
Hath reared a fearful Temple to decay. 
Where death is lovely--a bright monument 

Snatched from the wreck of ages — where shall toll 
The knell of time, when nature shall be rent. 

And earth shall vanish as a shrivelled scroll. 

W. R G. 
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Wb conceive it impossible for any one to look ^around him, and 
view the improvements which have of late years been effected in most 
of the sciences, without astonishment. Many of these were, till very 
lately, enveloped in such obscurity, and encumbered with such a load 
of technicalities, that the student frequently turned from them in 
disgust ; or, if he happened to possess a sufficient share of patience 
to attain, i^r years of labour spent in poring over the writings of 
some fifty or sixty old authors, an acquaintance with the mere ^fa- 
menU, — ^ne had, even then, no more pretensions to the title of a Philo^ 
sopker, or, in other words, no scientific attainments which qualified 
him to claim that rank, than might be acquired in as many months 
by a person of moderate abilities at the present day. Far indeed are 
we from wishing to depreciate the merits of our worthy forefathers, 
who with exemplary assiduity, now rarely to be met with, manfully 
encountered the serious obstacles opposed to their progress in know- 
ledge ; and still farther are we from meaning to insinuate that, had 
these difficulties stood in the way of the philosophical student of the 
nineteenth century, they would no sooner have met his '^ gifted eye" 
than, like a flake of snow under a sun-beam, they would have speeculy 
dissolved. Such, however, is not our meaning, for we find in the su. 
perstition and bigotry which prevailed during the early ages, — in the 
circumstance, that the sciences were, in a manner, monopolized by a 
class of men who found it their interest to shut them up from the 
world at large,»-in the two frequent, though unintentional, substitu- 
tion of theory for fact, — ^in the want of proper instniments for prou. 

* A Flora of Berwick ^n -Tweed, by George Johnston, M.D. F.R.&E. 9 
▼<ib l^iuo. Loograan and Co— London. Carfme and Son— -£dinbaigh« 
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secuting disooyeries^^-and in many other particulars which thmurted 
their advanceinent---4iuite enough to account satis&ctorily for the 
slow progress of intellectual improvement, without impeaching the 
talents of the ancients in order to vindicate modem pre-eminence. 
The implicit adherence, which was over blindly paid to the dogmata 
of their predecessors, is especially worthy of notice ; as by thus sup- 
pressing the sallies of original genius, and confining its investigations 
to one beaten track, an effectual barrier was erected against future 
movements. At last the human mind, too long enthralled, awoke 
from its apathy ; and science, hitherto stern and forbidding, now at- 
tired herself in the simple robe of truth. Hence Botany, which had 
participated in the common gloom, assumed under the powerful hand 
of Linnaeus a prominent place among its noble and delectable kindred. 
But though the very formidable ol^tacles, with which the Botanical 
student had previously to contend, have been in a great measure dis- 
sipated by the discovery of the Linnaean system of classification, and 
by the numerous subsequent improvements in vegetable physiology, 
yet it was reserved for the nineteenth century to impart to Botany 
such an agreeable and polished form as to attract even the faeUes to 
the number of her votaries ! - 

By no means do we consider the character of a Botanist estimable 
by tne number and rarity of the, plants he has examined ; on the con- 
trary, we are of opinion that, before any one can arrive at those cor- 
rect and philosophical views of the vegetable world essential to the 
formation of a good Botanist, a previous minute and careful exami- 
nation of the structure and peculiarities of numerous species as they 
affect different soils and elevations, and occupy different places in the 
arrangement of Linnaeus and Jussieu, is totally indispensable. For 
the purpose, therefore, of Militating the progress of individuals en- 
gaged in this pursuit, and not altogether with a view of satisfying 
curiosity, various works have successively appeared--«xhilMting the 
number of genera and species supposed to be indigenous to a particu- 
lar district, containing the characters by which they may be recog- 
nized, and recording the places where they have been mund. By 
adverting to one of these the Botanist, who is anxious to examine 
the plants of a neighbourhood, is spared great labour, and is likewise 
enabled to traverse a much wider extent of ground than he could 
possibly overtake by his own unaided exertions. Of this kind is the 
work before us ; which, in addition to the usual contents of such 
publications, contains a vast fiind of other interesting matter. 

Annexed to the preface at the beginning of the first volume is a 
very excellent sketch of the geology of Berwickshire, written by a 
friend of the author, and the first attempt, as we are told, yet made 
. to investigate the structure of the county. Our limits prevent us from 
laying before our readers more than a few brief extracts illustrative 
of the style of the essay, the value of which is only diminished by 
the absence of an enquiry into the stratificaUon of the coast, as the 
author himself remarks, *^ with any thing like minute attention.'* 

8t. Abbs. 

^ Few parts of the kingdom can exhibit a finer and more splendid 
piece df coast-scenery than St, Abbs, — ^to him especially who surveys 
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ft from the sea beneath^ whether it be in the summer season when in 
calmness and security he sails over the peaceful and pellucid waters^ 
amid gloomy caverns, rocky archways, and majestic cliffs — ^half-shat- 
tei^ by the storm and lightning, and shooting up aloft their giant 
greatness to the skies ; or whether he visit it when the myriads of 
sea-fowl are clothing the lofty cliffs or darkening with their multi- 
tudes the noon-day sun, or filling all the surrounding echoes with 
their dissonant voices ; or whether when the elements of sea and sky 
are mingled together, and the waves lashed up to foam, he sits se- 
curely on its mountain-top and eyes the maddening strife." 

" But it is not for its mere natural scenery that St Abbs is so in- 
teresting—it is, if possible, still more so in a geological point of view. 
In a sketch of this description it may be sufficient to describe St. Abbs 
as a huge insulated map of trap-rocks, of which the principal are 
trap-tuffit, amygdaloid and felspar porphyry. In the first of these 
rocks there is genendly a basis of clay with imbedded portions of ba- 
salty amygdaloid and porphyry. In the second rock there is also a 
distinct basis or eround, generally of a ereenish coloured clay, con- 
taining amygdaloidal-shaped cavities filled with calcareous spar, zeo- 
lites, quartz nodules, and agates. In the last rock, the basis is gene- 
rally felspar with imbedded chrystals of the same. When these rocks 
occur in the manner and with the characters now described, it is 
usual to consider them as subordinate to the old red sandstone ; but 
where no formation of this kind is observable, and where the rocks 
within a few yards are evidently graywacke, as they are in the situa. 
tion now before us, there seems no other way of describing the trap- 
rocks of St. Abbs but as subordinate to the transition graywacke and 
g raywa cke date. We have described St. Abbs as an insulated moun- 
tain mass, it being completely cut off from tiie wide extent of high 
ground on the west by a deep valley, in the centre of which is a marsh 
of considerable botanical interest." 

*^ There are probably few places where the contrast, both in exter- 
nal aspect and in botanical phenomena, as well as in structure, is so 
remarlcable as between the two sides of the valley, especially at the 
little inlet termed Pettycurwick. Standing by the sea-side at this 
small creek, and looking westward, we perceive, for many miles along 
the lofty coast, the most splendid displays of stratification, the strata 
being of all forms and in all positions, curved, zigzag, vertical, hori- 
zontal, &C. ; but the outline both of the summits and the slope of 
the precipices we observe, in general, to be smooth and unbroken, and 
more like a vast sloping wall or mural defence, than a natural piece 
of rock scenery. Looking towards the east again, which consists of 
the high ground of St. Abbs, the outline is rugged, broken and highly 
picturesaue, the sea in that direction being ranged with beetling crags 
and overhanging cliffs, — ^in one place hoHowea out into magnificent 
caves and natural arches, and in another broken into wild and insu- 
lated pinnacles. In the botany of the two sides of the valley we have 
also mentioned that there is a difference, and this sufficient to attract 
the notice even of the most superficial observer. For instance, the 
Arenaria vema grows among the unstratified trap-rocks of '' the head" 
in the most beautiful luxuriance, while on the opposite side of the 
valley, though the distance in one place .be not more than a few yards. 
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not a specimen is to be seen. The Hypmeum humifiuMm, again, we 
observe in considerable abundance on the stratified side, while on the 
other we do not meet with it, and the same remark I have made in 
similar situations elsewhere. It may be curious also to obsenre that 
the Primula eUtiar Trather a Tariety of PritmUa vulfforis) as well 
as the common cowslip, though abundant among the rocks on the 
graywacke side, are not met with among those of the opposite side — 
a remark which holds good in other parts of the district comprehend- 
ed in the following Flora." 

" Two additional remarks shall conclude our notice of St. Abba. 
To the most tririal observer it must be evident that originally St. 
Abbs head has been an island of the sea, similar to the Bass in the 
Frith of Forth or to the Rock of Ailsa in the Frith of Clyde, it be. 
ing quite clear that the sea at one time has flowed through the nar- 
row valley, but has gradually been excluded by the debris mlline from 
each side, which has thus elevated its bottom at either end, and 
united at length St Abbs to the mainland." 

" The other remark relates to the probable origin of that great mass 
of trap-rocks, which forms this lofty promontory. It is impossible, we 
conceive, for any man who knows any thing about rocks at all to re- 
mark the singular position of the graywacke at the little inlet already 
mentioned, where the two sides of the valley approach nearest the lanc^ 
almost without taking into account any of the other appearances 
equally conclusive, (although not quite so evident), without coming at 
once to the conclusion, that some prodigious violence must have been 
necessary to cause the present very singular and distorted aspect of 
these strata, — that this violence must have proceeded from beneath, — 
that these rocks in this manner must have been projected in a liquid 
form, as lavas, — and that thus St. Abbs is neither more nor less uiao 
an extinct volcano." 

The number of Phenogamous plants, included in the present Flora, 
is hx from contemptible, inasmuch as there have been found, within 
the prescribed limits, 680 distinct species, exclusive of a considerable 
numoer which have become naturalized in Berwickshire and North 
Durham. Mr. Thompson, in his '* Catalogue ofPUmU growing in the 
fficinity of Berwick* published in 1807> has enumerated 466 spedes 
including a few varieties — just 214 less than are included in the pre^ 
sent work. Now, even taking into consideration the facts that Mr. T. 
was almost the only Botanist in the neighbourhood at the time — and 
that the catalogue was summed up by his own unaided exertions, and 
moreover allowing that a few of those omitted are so minute as almost 
to elude the most vigilant research — we still cannot help think- 
ing that Mr. Thompson's examination of the district had been 
neither so varied nor so careful as to have warranted him to 
publish a catalogue, of its vegetable productions. But Fedia olitaria, 
Scabiosa columbaria^ Lamium incutum^ Pedicularig sylvatica^ 
Hieracium sylvaticum and paludoKumy Senecio viscosus^ Orckit con-* 
opsea and maculata, and some of the Salicee are among the most glar- 
ing of his omissions, as most of them grow within half a mile of the 
town in considerable profusion. 

In the class Cryptogamia, in the second volume, there are described 
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6 species of Equisetaceae, 19 Ferns, 4 Lycopodineae, 129 Mosses, 30 
Liverworts, 81 Lichens, 338 Fungi and 133 Algae, making in all 737 
Cryptogamic Species. 

After giving the character by which the plant is known, and the 
places where it grows, the Doctor has in most instances introduced 
some appropriate remarks, either on its peculiarities in structure, or 
its use in medicine, agriculture and the arts. We subjoin the follow, 
iug 

On MenycaUheg TrifoUata^ page SQ^ vol. I. 

*' This is perhaps the most beautiful of our native plants — equal," 
in the opinion of Mr. Curtis, <' to the Kalmias, the Rhododendrons 
and the Ericas of Foreign climates which are purchased at an extra- 
vagant price, and kept up with much pains and expense, while this 
delicate native which might be procured without any expense, and 
cultivated without any trouble, blossoms unseen, and wastes its beauty 
on the desert air." An infusion of the root and leaves is much used 
by the common people in this neighbourhood in dyspeptic complaints. 
Formerly its virtues were highly extolled by many medical practi. 
titioners, and though now little used, it is apparently fully equal in 
strength to other batters, and may hereafter lessen our dependance 
on foreign drugs. In West Bothland, in times of scarcity, the roots 
are ground and mixed with the corn to make bread, " qui admodum 
est amarus et detestabilis," while in other districts of Lapland and 
Norway they are given to domestic cattle which devour them fresh, 
notwithstanding their bitterness." 

On Trifolium Praterue, page 163, vol. L 

^ The * Cow grass' of Farmers — who seem very unwilling to allow 
that their " Purple Clover" can be a variety produced bv cultivation, 
as is generally supposed by Botanists, seeing that the former is per. 
ennial while the latter is biennial only, and their agricultural proper- 
ties are very different This however is very good for cattle and very 
noisome to witches. And in the days when there were witches in 
the land, the leaf was worn by knight and peasant as a potent charm 
against their wiles ; and we can even trace this belief in its magic 
virtue in some not unobserved customs. Hast thou never sought and 
deemed thyself fortunate in finding ti four-leaved clover ?" 

' But woe to the wight who meeti the grecu knlghty 

Except on hit fiiulcbloii arm 
SpdI-proof he bear, like the brave St. Clair, 

The HOLY Trefoil's charm ; 
For then ehall fly hie gifted eye 

DelusioDB fiiiee and dim. 
And each anb1eu*d ehade shall stand pourtrayed 

Id ghoetly form and limb.' 

On Bypnum Commutatum, page 32. vol. II. 

** In the Muscologia firitannica the leaves are described and delineat- 
ed as rather strongly serrated. They appear to me to be entire or 
nearly so^ as Smith says they aire. It is a beautiful species and ffrows 
in large matted tufts of a very dark green on the sunace, but always 
stained underneath with a dusky.yellow. The petrified mats so abun* 
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dant in this neighbourhood is a tuft of H, Commuiahtm incmsted and 
solidified by a deposition of lime from the wat^r in which it grow& 
It delights to hang over the precipitous point of dripping rocks or of 
small cascades^ whose waters strain themselves througn the dense and 
plumy fdiage as through a sponge. Leyden must have had it in 
view when he wrote of the '^ listless shepherd" — 

** His ii the lulling muiie of the rills. 
Where drop by drop the scanty current spills 
Its waters o*er the shelves that wind across, 
Or filters through the yellow hairy MOSs.** 

The few extracts which we have just given, though perhuis not 
the best that might have been selected^ are sufficient to shew the in. 
teresttng and, in many instances, highly spirited observations which 
diversify and lighten the volumes, and which, if glanced at while the 
plant isimder examination, will serve to impress its form and structure 
on the memory much better than any lengthy descriptive detaiL The 
passages from the poets often connected with these, in their varietj^ 
and appliadriiity, display an acquaintance with our bards not ua. 
worthy of the poet-laureate himself. But while we thus withhold 
not our mite of praise and publicly express our admiration of the 
man who, engaged in the arduous duties of a laborious profession, 
has contribute so much to the illustration of the Botany ot Berwidc. 
shire, our duty as an impartial reviewer compels us to notice one 
passage wherein the punty of a sentence is somewhat wanton) ]f 
sacrificed to his partiality for the Muse. 

We allude to that which concludes the introduction where '' Na. 
ture's works," instead of • comprehending the wide and extensive 
range of creation which they usually and properly embrace, imply 
here only a portion by no means the most important, and " which," says 
the Doctor, " when I see them spread out in my Herbarium, what 
are they but proofs 

*' That man immiired in cities still retains 
His inborn, inextinguishable thint 
For rural seenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts, the best he may." 

There is here an evident straining to secure the aid of the Poesy 
by hook or by crook, and certainly we have no desire to heextra^fas^ 
tidious, seeing that every mortal has his hobby* — ^While discharging a 
small measure of innocuous bile, we may add, that several grammati- 
cal errors occur in the Latin extract from Symeon of Durham. The 
extract in question relates to the state of the Fern Island, previously 
to the settlement of St. Cuthbert on its bleak and barren surfitce, and 
may be found in a note appended to the 325th page of the second 
volume. We make this rererence^ merely because we are a;t a loss 
whether to attribute the mistakes to the pious monk himselJT, or to 
the source whence our Author derives the quotation, or to the typo- 
grapher of the publication. 

Is Primside Loch in Berwickshire, or is it within the prescribed 
limits of the Flora ? We believe not ; and if so, the addition of the 
Cicula Vtrosa in the Appendix is hardly warrantable. 
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In tke tint nUmait of tlid Flora, the Traffcpogim praimse is dei. 
fieiibed with the ealvetoe segmeats oonsidenibly laager than the eok. 
nrfla. It has been srnoe aseertained by Dr. Hooker, whose attention 
waa first directed to the plant by Mr. Thomson ai Eocles^ to be the 
IVtigcpogtm fnc^ of Jacquin's Ploim AuHriaeeu It has long been 
suspected to be a species distinct from the 71 praiensej and in. 
deed it seems probable that this last plant is far from being so com- 
mon in Britain as has been imagined, having been mistaken for the 
71 mt^&r. We mention not this to detract from the merit of its 
disooverer, but rather to caution Botanists against considering every 
one to be the same species as that to which it is nearest aUied among 
the British phtnts. 

At the conclusion of the Fungi, Dr. Johnston has described a prou 
dnction which, whether a vegetable or not, seems to deserve notice on 
account of its beauty and singularity. It was found growing on de. 
cayed branches of hazel, and at least 20 specimens were procured all 
precisely srmilar. *' Originating under the bark, and escaping by some 
UssiiTe in it, the slender stalk rises for about half an inch, and supk 
ports a proportionally large head which is like a glass bead or an egg 
in miikiature. The stalk when fully exposed is about 1^ inch in 
length, fllifbrm, smooth and hollow, more or less ilexuose at the root, 
and white or brownish. The head or capsule is ivory-white, some, 
times tinged with pink, cemuous, ovate, smooth and glossy, tipped 
with a jet black lid or operculum, and so hard and compact that it al- 
most rings when dropped on the table. It is densely cellular and 
contains in the centre a green oval vesicle which appears to be 
formed by a continuation and extension of the stalk. The vesicle 
is membranons and may with ease be entirely removed from the 
white bed in which it lies. It has no connection with the persistent 
lid, nor did it contain any fluid or foreign body. It has been 
suggested by an eminent naturalist that this production may 
prove to be the niefus of an insect ; while another is of opinion that it 
IS a diseased state of Bryum capiilare. The latter conjecture is in. 
genious, but not unattended with difficulties." 

There is given a description of the Veronica JtUformis which was 
discovered by the Doctor growing in the shrubbery at Whiterigg, the 
second place where it has been observed in Britain, and an interesting 
addition to the Scottish Flora. - This is illustrated by a very accurate 
coloured draiving, supposed to be the work of Mrs. Johnston, by whom 
there are also delineations of the Lathraa sqitamaria, Lueiola sude' 

The very interesting " Sketch of the Botany of North Durham 
and Berwickshire from the earliest period to the present time" is 
excellent, when we consider the difficulties to be encountered in the 
investigation of the subject The sources from which information is 
to be derived are so scanty, and in many cases so imperfect, that the 
Botany of Berwickshire through a great many centuries is involved 
in the greatest obscurity. But these difficulties, instead of diminish- 
ing the value of the essay, serve only to impress us with a greater 
respect for Dr. Johnston as a Botanical Antiquarian. 

As the author of a work illustrative of the natural history of a 
part of Britain, he justly merits the thuuLs of all the friends of 
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idenoe^ aDd while sucli a man is within her waU% Berwick may wdl 
be pardoned a strain of exultation. Though we do not designate thia 

fublication a complete catalogue of the Cnrptogamic, or even the 
^henogamous plants of the district, we feel nevertheless fully coiu 
fident, that selaom has a work on any subject been written by a per- 
son better qualified for the task than our author^ whose profound 
knowledge of the science and inde&tigable research are only surpass- 
ed by his extreme modesty and candour. We cannot take leave of 
his excellent volumes without submitting to our readers the following 
additional extract from page 132^ VoL IL 

^* Sprengel^ in his SyiUma VegeiabiUmMy has described 360 species 
of this genus (Sphseriae) ; and Fries, a later author, is said to have 
made them upwards of 500. The fact affords a very striking illustra- 
tion of that variety in his works which the Creator of all has every 
where indulged in. All the Sphaerie apparently serve the same end 
in the economy of nature, via., of hastening the reduction of vegetable 
matter to its original dust ; and that purpose, we may suppose, might 
have been effected as easily by an increase in the numbers of one, as 
by the creation of a multitude of species. It has, however, seemed 
good that it should be otherwise, and it is very probable that those 
little, but permanent, differences, which characterize the species^ are 
aooompanied with variations in the operation of the plants^ important 
in their results, although to us unapparent In the present instance 
we can scarcely look on this great variety as auxiliary to the beauty 
of the earth's suriiEU^, for, with scarcely an exception, the Sphaeriae are 
so diminutive as to require the practised eye or the botanist for their 
detection. He finds in the examination of their structure a pleasing 
and agreeable spectacle and so much curious design and constancy 
as are quite subversive of hypotheses implying spontaneous gene- 
rations or formative powers of nature as necessary to account for 
their production. If I may judge from my own experience, it is, in 
fact, m these ^ minims of nature' that we are most strongly impres- 
sed with the conriction of the existence of a First Great Intelligent 
Cause, and are most ready to admit that his works are wonderful and 
made in wisdom." 

X. 



THE 

POINTER-DOG, THE RABBIT, & THE WARRENEIL 

A FahU. 

BY NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

( Translaiedjrom the French *,J . 

CiBSAR, a pointer-dog high rated— 
But with his merit too inflated, 
Besieg'd a helpless Rabbit near 
Her burrow formed, half dead with fear. 

• The orlfl^inal of this Fable may be 80ii|1it Ibr in No. 319 of the Literary G»» 
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*' Arouse I" he cried^— '' to me surrender ! 

With voice as loud as auy thunder, 

That, distant far, might fearful make 

The inmates of the forests auake, — 

'' I'm Cttsar, learn, for deeos high fiun'd ; 

My prowess dirough the world's proclaim'd. 

At this great name poor Jannette shook. 

And, ere she to the hero spoke. 

Commended her stain'd soul to heaven. 

For all its sins to he forgiven. 

Then thus replied-—'' Dread Sir, pray say. 

If I your summons stem obey. 

What then will be my destiny ? 

*• To die !"— '* To die 1— suppose I 

" Your life's the forfeit certainly. 

'' To me," then said the tyme-rod brute, 

" In either case, if death's the fruit, 

You'll pardon me, iHustrious Sir, 

If I my limbs shall dare bestir. 

And my best strength, and speed exert, 

The threaten'd evil to avert" 

Then fast she o'er the warren flew ; 

As fast did Caesar her pursue. — 

Stem Cato scarce, perhaps, mi^t laud her ; 

For my part much do I applaud her : 

For seon the diase the Keeper eyed. 

And to his gun as soon applied, 

With which he took his aim so well, 

That instant dead great Cesar fell. 

What would La Fontaine now have said ?-— 

'' Be forward aye yawndfto aid ; 

Ere long, kind Heav'n the means will bless. 

To shield the guiltless in distress." 

This moral's good — for man desiffn'd. 

And meets th' approval of my mmd. J. T. 



GROANS ! 
Extracted from the Journal of an ExqumUn 

Edinburgh, June 14ih, 1828. 

Ttoehfe o'dot^ a» m« — ^Was sorry I had been awakened from my 
comfortable nap ;-— thought I shoula have died of ennui; — ^presented 
with a dose of morality by my landlady— found it indigestible— was 

zette, but with no transUtion ;— the Editor has, however, introdnced it with the 
foUowiog remarlc :— 

**Thie Fable was the eompoeltlon of Baonaparte when only fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, it bearing date of the year 1783, a nd it has been considered not 
•oly a ImTottrable indieation of talent, bat a proof of the aotive, deeislye, and in- 
d«-pcndent cbaraetcr by which the fntnre life of the school-boy was to be so emi- 

ntly distinguished/* » . 
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satisfied my moral aad religious principles were of a peculiarly easr 
and graceful character; — ^thought of deyotinc myself to the high and 
honourable task of preaching the doctrines m Chesterfield ; — ^tumbled 
the " Castle of Indolence" down etairs — ^turned the " Course of Time" 
after it — ^waded through the *' Road to Elegance and Fashion" — sigh- 
ed for the " Means of Purifying a Tainted Breath ;" — ^tried to write a 
distich to the memory of tiie immortal Brummd who invented the 
stiffeQed neckcloth — headed it ^Starch is the Man' — ^fiiiled in my 
attempt — gave up the glorious idea to Horace Bayley, doer of doggrel, 
who has lately written himself out — believe it will create a prodigious 
sensation in the beau monde /-^yawned ;— drank half a glass of lem- 
onade ; — ^tasked my memory to the committal of two capital jokes — 
threw my brain into a fever^xcitement with the great mental exer- 
tion — dished completely — determined to study no more. — 

Three o clock, p. m.-— -Supported nature on a fruit pie ;~^went to the 
mirror — ^pulled a chair in front of it^ and sat down-^placed my elbow 
on the table^ and leaned my head upon my hand ; — killed firby-nine 
minutes and a half in the cultivation of an interesting look ; — ^was 
convinced the thrusting out of the two forefingers and thumb insin- 
uated condescension — thought the shrewd shrug quite vulgar — ^was in 
love with my significant shake of the head ;-r^t up and paced my 
room — piqued myself on the erectness of my carriage — ^thought my- 
self the idol of ton and taste. 

Four o'clock, p. u. — ^Was bored by my landlady-^^ihought of knock- 
ing her down with the boot.jack — began to be apprehensive of a itcene — 
forced to talk a great deal smaller than a gentleman ought to 
do — told a few bouncers frill of the cock-and-bull — ^got credi- 
tably established in her good opinion ;•— moved to the window — 
threw up the sash and looked out-r-inhaled the fragrance of the 
inignionette which grew in a long green box upon its sole ; — ^perceived 
Miss Biddy Templeton nearing my lodgings in company with Pompey 
her lap-dog— waved my hand — ^was recognised; — sweet soul! — ^never 
saw hair more tastefully dressed— decided beauty — unparalleled im- 
palpability of waist — sighed to have a t^te-d-t^te ; — ^whistled to Pom- 
pey — ^knew me instantly — ^wagged his tail and barked — appeared glad 
to see me — knowing creature — great favourite of mine ; — ^breasted over 
the window^ and pitched him a crust — ^felt the buttons on my dress 
coat entangled with the box — placed my hands upon the inner side of 
it, and endeavoured to throw myself into the room per force — struck 
the back of my head a terrible blow against the framing — ^knocked 
out twelve panes of glass — brought the window down upon my 
neck — ^nidged completely — ^precipitated the mignionette garden, box 
and all, down a height of fifty feet upon the back of the dear little 
pompey — beheld him sprawling on the street in the last death-throea 
— coula render him no assistance-— felt I was a gone man — rescued 
from my perilous situation by the washerwoman, after groaning under 
a mortifying blow inflicted on the most honourable part of my person — 
could have eaten my heart from shame and vexation — ^got a soberer 
from Mrs. M^Nab — reminded of the damage she had sustained at my 
faanda^unfeeling wretch !— shall not forgive her till the day of my death. 

September l6ih, 1830. 

Nine o'clockf a. M«>«-Sprang from my bed and hurried on my in- 
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expireivUM;-— Tttbbed my teedi with salt till the blood wdkd froni 
my gmns in moathfub; — wns soiry I had not sixpence ]eft to pro- 
cufe a twist tram Bill Oliver the barber-^it upon a capital ex. 
pedientr— soaped my head with the. washJitall — ^hair thrown into the 
lia]^Me8t oonmsion imaginable : — ^practised bowing in the broken glass 
— started when I discovered the whitey-brown complexion of my dicky 
— ^was tempted to seize Mrs. M^ Nab's dress cap— pinned it inside 
my new Test in lieu of a frill — admired my ingenuity — ^thought my- 
self very taking ; — contrived to while away the forenoon ; — popped into 
Ambrose's — sipped a gill of half-and.half — ^blew up the boy like dust 
fer his inattention — ^paid my shot, and left the rascal trembiiog in all 
the shabby agonies of dirty terror. 

Two o'clock, p. M. — ^Went by myself to the Meadows — did not relish 

my walk : — ^raet Tom Patten and his two sisters — ^looked glum was 

aware they assumed a delicacy which they never felt, and grace which 
they never possessed — ^passed — overheard Miss Frances ejaculate^ 
" hSL ! what a vulvar fellow ! of course, he is the glass of fashion" — 
took no notice of it, but charitably wished all three at the devil. 
(Mem, will not fail to acquaint Miss Scroggins, that Miss Patten had 
three ribs of her corset fractured at Mrs. Wilkinson's last party, 
while indulging in a sob. Might tell for wham she sighed too — ^but 
BO matter.^ 

Four o'clock, p. M. Hurried off to dine with Mrs. Scroggins and family 
— ^found a large merry party — ^never was in such spirits — ^knew I was 
the very cynosure of attraction ; ate voraciously — ^had scarce time to 
admire Miss Scroggins-— helped her largely to potatoes and gravy ; 
— drank two bumpers and a half of light wine after dinner — could not 
be tipsy — ^fired off some fine things which were received with loud 
peals of laughter. Tea ushered— ^id justice to the marmalade ; — in- 
terchanged glances with. Miss S. ; — ^found her dark eyes perfectly 
irresistible— felt new life run tingling through my veins — saw at once 
I was the worshipped star of her heart — ^fancied myself in the third 
heavens. 

Eiphi o*clocL p. M. Was alarmed to hear Mrs. Miller reading Mrs. S. 
a lecture on the doing up of linen ;— felt my heart beat irregulariy — 
was sorry they had broached such a subject ; — heard Dick Jaraine 
complimented on the exquisite plaiting of his shirt — fulsome crea. 
tures^never felt so sheepish — seized unbreeched Scroggins, and seat- 
ed him on my knee ; — was afraid the chincough or measles mi^ht 
Jurk beneath his wrapper-^began to sneeze — dreadfully agitated — 
could not drive the chubby urchin from his quarters — contrived to 
amuse myself with his innocent prattle ; — started to hear one of the 
ladies exclaim, '' O! for Cruikshank!" — was perfectly shocked at their 
giggling — wondered how they could give way to such frivolity — 
thought there was something mysterious in their laughter. A fearful 
sensation stole over me ; — I turned to the child — ^it was too late — the 
cap dangled at my breasts— his audacious fingers had already torn it 
from my vest ; — ^I felt an eternity of suffering compressed into one 
minute's duraUon. My brain whirled. I sought renige in madness 
— bolted from the room — scoured down the street — heard the cry of 
" Stop Thief!" booming after me in full chorus — ^was knocked down by 
a watchman — ^lay all night groamng in tlie police-office, where I dreamt 
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that I was standing on the top of Nelson's monument^ crowned with 
the stolen cap of my landlady^ while the poisoned arrows of scandal, 
and malice, and envy, were unsparingly directed against a heart leap- 
ing in the very insanity of misery 1 

December ISihy 1831. 

Seven o'docky a. m« — ^Intensely cold— could not lie in hed ; — ^rum- 
maged my chest — discovered I had failed with a full suit ; — wept to 
see the buttons on my threadbare coat, beginning to show something 
like new moons at one side ;— compelled to put on a pair of nankeen 
trowsers ; — ^paired my shoe soles with my penknife — afraid of a patch ; 
-—rubbed my hat with Warren's Blacking — was sure it had a melan- 
choly appearance ; — thought of Prince's Street and nghed ; — ^took a 
short stroll down the Cow-Gate — saw, to my utter horror and con- 
sternation, my old friend Tom Patten approadiing — tried to get away 
unobserved — ^was overtaken at the door of my wretched lodgings ;— 
found him inquisitive — was informed the coldness of the weather was 
in bad keeping with my nankeens — ^told him it was my Uuste ; — ^was 
asked how I was getting on— replied I was going out to Berbice in 
the West Indies as overseer to an extensive sugar plantation, nvith 
capital prospects : — thought that I heard him mutter the expressive 
vocable '^ Fudge" — was told I looked as pale and gaunt as if I had 
eaten nothing but mine own empty words daring the whole course of 
my existence ; — ^felt inclined to collar him for his cold-blooded imper- 
tinence. Did not stay longer with him. 

Six o*clodt, p. M— Gazed on the moon through my broken window- 
beheld her, partly obscured by clouds and smoke, shedding a melancholy 
light over toe black buildings in front of my Attic ; — ruminated on 
the heartless apathy of seeming friends ;— brooded over the emptiness 
of hope, and the worthlessness of fruition ;— -felt a sudden gloom &I1 
upon life ; — found myself degenerating into a misanthropist ; — groamed 
over my darkly evolved destiny ; — was conscious that my heart was ren- 
dered incapable of again experiencing any pulse of joy or gladness; 
—cared not for the prolongation of a weary and miserable existence ; 
flung myself down, in an agony of despair, upon my bed, where I 
shortly rell asleep, and dreamt of being visited by Tom Patten and 
his two sisters, while confined in a cell in Bedlam ! 



SWEETS OF EVENING. 
BT D£LLA CRUSCA. 



But some Id more etherial mould are cait» 
Who from the ima^ry of Nature call 
Fair meaoingSy and magnificent delights ; 
Extracting glory from vrhate*er they view. 

ROBBET MOMTOOMEaT. 



I. 

'Tis sweet to ffaze at the fall of eve *y 

On the ruddy streaks that lie. 
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Like the curtain-folds of an angel's couch^ 
Round the skirts of the western sky : 

I've look'd in joy on the autumn wood^ 

Till the lingering blush of light. 
That smird through the yellow forest leaves. 

Was veil'd by the cloud of night ;— 

And oft Fve thought, as the twilight stole 

Adown to its cium abode. 
That the trees, on the far horizon's verge. 

Were engrav'd on the hills of God ! 

11. 

'Tis sweet to gaze on the waveless stream. 

When the ^adowy tints of even 
Are mirror'd there, with the crystal lamps 

That bum in the vault of heaven ! 

For down in the silent imder-world. 

The raptur'd eye will view 
A thousand shapes, like domes and towers 
» Which the star-light flickers through ! 

III. 

I've sat me down on the hoary cliff,^- 

Where the minstrel loves to be, — 
Till the moon's red disk clove the sombre clouds. 

That dip in the rocking sea ;— 

And I've seen her ride up the starry east 

And peer in the welkin's blue, 
Till the smallest wave that the night wind kiss'd 

Was rob'd in her holy hue ! 

IV. 

Yet O 'tis dearer— sweeter far. 

On the flowing tide to gaze, 
When the moonlight sleeps on its heaving breast. 

Or deep in the eddy plays, — 

For then thine eyes will behold its sheen 

Far down in the waters clear, 
As it sparkles bright on the whirling wave. 

Like a gorgeous chandelier — . 

^ With a thousand lamps of fluid gold 
Lit up round a jasper throne— 
Which a poet's fancy well might paint 
For the Nymph of the river's own I 
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8KETOBE8 OF BRITISH POETS. 
No. L— PROPKSSOR WILSON. 

BT JOHN MACKAY WILSON* 

Poets have sprung up in the present century like mushrooms^ all 
tolerably pleasant to the palate^ but most of them as devoid of sta* 
mina, when subjected to the grasp, as the feeblest of the fungus tribe. 
They were beautiful and delicate creatures, hovering about like sum- 
mer birds, displaying every variety of elegant plumage; and their 
notes not being disagreeable, people in the absence of music became 
charmed with their twittering. The force, the majesty, the fire, 
and the living soul of poetry, appeared buried in the graves of depart- 
ed ages. Wordsworth disguisea half of his godlike imagination in: 
the beggarly garb of silliness ; and suffered simplicity to dwindle into 
conceit. — Coleridge enveloped his angelic fancy in a mist, andobscur. 
ed his head among the clouds of metaphysics. He groped about, like a 
blind man in the halls of eternity, clutching to feel light in^ an infi- 
nitude of darkness ! In Madoc and Roderic, Southey exhibited great 
genius, but showed himself a reader rather than a poet. Campbell 
wrote the Pleasures of Hope — and the Pleasures oi Hope will live 
with the English language — ^they called up the hopes of a hundred 
years, but more than thirty years are past, and those hopes have not 
been realized. — Moore is a clever man, — and a witty man, — but he 
never wrote a line which indicates the man of mind and of genius. 
For popularity, he is solely indebted to his subject, an exuberant 
fancy, and the redolent melody of his numbers. For a time. Sir 
Walter Scott bounded onward smoothly and rapidly as an Arabian 
pony bearing a lady over a velvet lawn, and from all competitors bore 
the palm alone ! Still, it was only beautiful, — easy> — ^running, — ^mo- 
notonous — versification. It had scarce a higher claim to the name of 
POETRY, than colours have to beauty in the s^senee of light. I speak, 
however, only of his metrical works; for iu so far as regards the 
Poetry in his Prose, it would be difficult to place any name this coun- 
try has produced by his side, except that of Shakspeare. Few of 
them felt, or were capable of feeling, poetry burning and bursting 
from their bosoms; stealing out their very soul in ecstaey, as it 
longed to mingle in breathless sympathy with the glorious universe, 
that glowed and rolled around them — a mass of breathing beauty — 
a panorama of Poetry ! Nine-tenths of them were merely poets o£ 
reading and memory; and they thought themselves wonderful clever 
fellows, when they did violence to what they miscalled a sanff, or 
committed murder upon a harmless sonnet J I would scarcely give him 
credit for being a merely clever man, who could not in a week produce 
a larger and better volume of rhyme, than two^thirds of those pub- 
lished within the last twenty years, and falsely called poetry. With 
a few exceptions, versification was running through the land, like 
gentle rivulets, and murmuring rivers ; widi here and there, a mo- 
tionless lake, adding its dull sameness as variety to the scene, when 
the Third Canto of Childe Harold burst like the thunders of Niaga 
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in die midst of tliem ; swvepiBg away tlie sdqI Qpon. tbe bowbi of 
its toirenty — astounding with the thunders of its massy foaani^*««and 
binding with the splendottt of its eternal rainbows. 

Wordsworth^ Coleridge^ Professor Wilson, and perhaps Souihey; 
are the oalv British Authors of general celehnty living, who are exu 
dowed hy JVatore with powers capable of bearing them, if put forth, 
down to posterity as grbat Posts. Of these, Wilson has infinitely 
the greater portion of pure poetry within himself^ — ^He is almost the 
only writer I have met witn, who thoroughly understands and feels 
what poetry i& It appears like an un^Eithomable fountain springing 
up in his heart, welling and gushing forth from his every word ana 
his every action ; and the greater the waste, the deeper the reservoir; 
and the sweeter the waters ! Whether we * view him in the Isle of 
Pakns, bridling his luxuriant imagination into the most chaste poem 
of- which the English language has to boast, or scattering it monthly in 
prodigal profusion as Christopher Ifortk, in his inimitaMe NocU9,^^iM 
greatest of our modem poets dwindle in the contrast. 

The Professor is a native of Paisley, where his fether, who was u 
respectable soap-boiler in that town, died, I believe, before our poet 
haa completed his sixth year.— «Here be was for some time a pupil of 
a venerable old man, named Mr. Peddie, who then was, and still is, 
teadier of the parochial school ; and who also, if I remember rightly^ 
was connected with the early formation of the attainments of his 
gifted townsman and namesake, Alexander Wilson, the poet and or.: 
nitholoctst. How long he remained in the place of his mitivity,' I am 
uncertam ; but I know that he still retains all the frankness and 
kindliness of soul fer which the Pakieif bodies are deservedly con. 
spicuous. The qualities of his heart, indeed, can only be equalled by 
those of his head. '' 

While a very young man,- he purchased the estate wfaloh he still 
holds, called Eilerly, in Westmoreland. In 1812 or 13 he went to 
Edinburgh, where one of his earliest acquaintances was Sir Wal. 
ter Scott, then basking in the full blaze of poetical favour. Shortly 
afterwards, appeared his *' Isle of Palms" and " City of the Plague," 
claiming for their Author the highest meed of exalted genius ! And 
if his feme did not like Byron's burst as a rocket upon the world, 
blaring,-^«expandinff, — and echoing as it flew, — ^it arose from its being, 
like his own beautinil visions, too splendid hr the noise of the multi- 
tude ! The est^iilidiment of BlacKwood's Magazine formed a new 
field for the exercise of his varied talents. And of the ChaUee mO' 
nuseripi^ which first ^ve celebrity to that publication, he was some- 
what more than the Editor. This popular artide was first written 
by Hogg, and, falling into the hands m Wilson, was published with- 
out the consent of the Shepherd ; who was justly unable to distinguish 
it, in its pre/sent garb, as the Jeu <f esprit written by himself; for, 
without in any way detracting from Hogg's exquisite genius, I may 
say, that it abounds with passages, equuly impossible for him to 
write, as it would be for him to utter the gk)wing and glorious poetry 
put into his lips in the Noctes. Although the professor is the Chris- 
topher North of Blackwood, — ^he is to be regarded rather as its 
sheet anchor ahd principal contributor, than its conductor; for al- 
though the publisner may occasionally consult the poet upon the in- 
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wrtion of a stnuige Artide^ yet ooBfldoiw of hia ifwn shreirdiiM, I10 
18 Tirtnal and ostenable Editor himself. 

In penoiiy Professor Wilson is the Yerj antipodes of the muling and 
milliner^nade tribe of poets, whose bedizened exterior is slender and 
Iragile as their own sonnets— the reverse of every thing that looka 
like an Album poetling or a lady's verse s^ner I Were you to en. 
deavour to embody the free — masculine— unfettered-~ana nervous 
poetry of his Noctes, it would form an idea of Wilson's character and 
appearance. In statoze, he is about six feet,— ^trons, sinewy^ robust, 
ana athletic :--^;entlemanly^ but negligent in his dress; with light 
hair^ a lair ana once flond complexion^ and a quick restless eye, 
which, although not generally vivid, gives you an idea of the gorgeous 
visions for ever flitting before it in its own ^'chambers of imagery." 
He is now about forty years of age. 

As an Author, in nis earliest productions, his fiiults were tbe 
fiuilts of the Lake School ; and in aiming at simplicity in his blank 
verse, it sometimes gave die appearance of carelessness and want of 
harmony ; and from the same reason, in his metrical compositions, 
there was a multiplying of undefined ideas in a sentence, that made 
simplicity become mystified. Wilson is a poet in his writings, — in 
his actions,— 4n every thing ; we have no Author whose imagmation 
is so rich, chaste, and varied ; less than a tithe of the gems which he 
scatters monthly, has purchased immortality for some who rank 
among the poets of Britain. Of liring poets he is indisputably at the 
head; and such b the situation posterity will award him among 
the Authors of the present century. 

As an example of the quiet and lovely tone of beauty, which steals 
through Wilson's verses, I shall give an extract of a single sonnet 
teeming with poetical thoughts; and sonnets are generally thmg9 
that a thobght would shiver to pieces:— 



THE EVENDJO cloud. 

A CLOUD lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow : 
Long had I watched the glory moring on 
O'er the still radiance of the lake below : 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow f 
Even in its very motion there was rest : 
While every breath of eve, that chanced to blow. 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 
EmMem, methought, of the departed soul ; 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given : 
And by the breath of mercy made to roU, 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven. 
Where, to the eye of fedth, it peaceful lies;, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 
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SCOTTISH BALLAD. 
BY DELLA CRU8CA. 

PAaXL 

Oh I dinna speak o' death, Jeanie, 

Unless ye wadna break 
The heart that wad pour out, Jeanie, 

It's life-bluid for your sake I 
Oh I wae's me, what a blank, Jeanie, 

This warld wad be, I trow. 
Gin ye were sleepin' your last sleep 

Upon yon cauld green knowe. 

I canna tbole the thoucht, Jeanie;, 

N<v maun ye breathe it mair. 
For weel ye ken that love, Jeanie, 

Is stronger than despair I 
I'm wae to see your white, white cheek, 

Sae bonnie red lang S3nie ; 
But joy will soon woo back its bloom, 

Gan ye will presei't to mine ! 

I like to bring to mind, Jeanie, 

The times that^s past awa. 
When we twa soocht the loanin' green 

Ay at the gloamin's hk >~ 
The stemie in the lift, Jeaide, 

That twinkles a' its lane. 
Wad never shut its angel ee 

Till you an' I were gane ! 

We've look'd on Nature's fSiioe, Jeanie, 

In haly joy for hours, 
Ayont the wimplin bum^ Jeanie, 

That laves the simmer flowers. 
An' there the mavis slept, Jeanie^ 

That welcomes in the spring. 
Upon the trystin' tree, Jeanie, 

Wi' its head below its wing. 

I ken that on our bliss, Jeanie, 

A darksome dud has come. 
But Hope, the Iris o' the soul ! 

Still bends out ower the gloom : 
An' fiite will be mair kind, Jeanie, 

An' haply there will dawn, 
Anither mom o' ioy, Jeanie, 

When grief sail be withdrawn ! 
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PART IL 



Oh ! the past was unco brichty Wflliej, 

But it gies me muckle pain 
To think thae gladsom days^ Willie, 

Can ne'er conlie back again ! 
jSax years we're been acquent> Willie^ 

An' little did we dree^ 
That we should e'er hae met, WilUe^ 

Wi' QIC a destinie. 

I'm wearin' aff my ieet, Willie, — 

I'll leave this warld soon. 
But oh ! its hard to dee, Willie, 

I' the sunny month o' June ! 
Joy's breathin' ower the earth, WilKe^ 

An' it eosts me bitter tears. 
To think I ne'er can feel again 

The hopes o' happier years ! 



I've ne'er luved aae but thee, Willie, 

Sae let me greet my fill ; 
I feel the leal o' Mtl|, Willie, 

Nae power, but death, can chiU. 
It's vain to oomfor^ me, Willie, 

Or tak o' bliss to come ; 
Ye canna tone my ibelins mair— 

For a' their mufiic's dumb. 



I grieve to find my thouchts, WOlie, 

Sae mixt wi' foUy's leaven; . , 
For still they're tied to earth, Willie, 

Instead o' oeekin' heaven ! 
I'm selfish to the last, Willie, 

For I wad like to wear. 
The locicit roun' my neck in death 

That halds your bndd o^ hair. 

• 

An' when aneath the elmi Willie, 

At eventide ye sit. 
Oh ! mind that it was there, Willie;, 

Where our first tryst was set— 
An' gin ye fauld anitner's heart 

To yours wi' fond regard. 
Oh ! think on her wha then sail lie 

Hapt up in yon kirk-yard. 



TIBBY SHIEL'S CREEL. 

The little cotUge, wbich stands at the head of St MaiVs lake 
.amonff the wild hills at the western extremity of the shire of Selkirk, 
is weU known to the anglers of Edinburgh^ and many a brother of 
the '' gentle craft*' besides. The best of loch fishing,— trout, {like 
aod perchy-Jies at the very door; and Yarrow, one of the finest 
fishing rivers in Scotland, rows down among its pastofal hills within 
two or three nules distance. And^ after a flood, the Mc^gsat and 
Douglas bum positively swarm with the big black yeUow-bSlied feL 
lows, as xnany a tired sportsman, retracing his steps to Tibby Shields 
cottage, with his creel strap cutting his shoulder^ nas testified. And 
the briefless lawyers and unfeed physicians, who know more of Isaac 
Walton than of Coke or Cullen,-^who know better how to toodk a 
sullen trout, than a refractory witness or an obscure disease, — are as 
well acquainted with the active, good-natured mistress of the hum- 
yAe mansion we have spoken of, as with the best streanuMroals in the 
Yarrow, or the days of doud and wind which suit so well for the 
hrown drake wing over St. Mary's. — ^WeD, there is many an angler 
in Auld Reekie and scattered over wide Scotland who knows ther 
place, and so I wiU not describe further. 

Of -all places in this earth, — if St Mary's loch is the most plea, 
sant for an angler, lover of nature, botanist or mineralogist to spend 
the dc^f-s^Tihhj Shiel's is the^ most forlorn and miseraUe for any of 
l&e above gentlemen to spend the uncompanioned night. — ^No books, no 
music, no conversation to solace the wearied sportsman ; — he has no. 
thing to do after he has devoured his fried trouts, or dozen and a half 
<>f eggsy— but to put his cigar between his teeth, and perching him- 
self on the top or a gate, watch pensively the diadows deepen over 
the bosom of tne lake untU the whole of the mirrored mountains seem 
to dose and embrace each other beneath the dark mantle of night. — 
One evening, when I had exhausted aU possible means of amusement, 
—-sorted my flies, — ^mended my reel, and put my minnow-tackle in 
order, I applied to Tibby in penect despair for a Ixwk. — 

'^Ou aye. Sir, beiiks eneuch, — there's the Shepherd's— thafs 
Mr. Hogg's sangs. Sir, and John Bunyan, and Harvej^s Meditations, 
and the Gkntle Shepherd, and Robie Bums, mair by token maist 

Surt o' thems roven out, an — an Mr. Hogg's sanes, as I said afore, 
ir.'' — But none of these would do ; so I retreated to my crib^ with 
the intention of taking my glass of toddy, and, as I had done every 
night, beating the devil's tattoo on the hearth for an hour, and then 
try to coax myself to sleep. — But, in pursuance of this intention, I 
had not got through above half a dozen bars of the tune, when Tibby 
entered Sie room with a monstrous black creel to which hung a strap 
of undressed leather* — ^''Od, Sir," said Tibby, '' ye're no like the fech 
m' the gentlemen that stay here, for whan they've won hame, and had 
tiieir wnner an' their glass o' toddy, or maybe twap--an' what for no ? 
•—they just gang quietly till their beds, and sleep sound while break- 
foet tiilM die mom's momin'. But ye maun hae readin', — an' nae doubt 
ye sail be pleasui^d, if I can do it, Sir, sae, since ye 9bx ye hae a' Mr. 
Hogg^s sangs aff by heart, and downa chuse the ither beuks, I've 
brought ye a muckle creel fou o' papers, that neither my callants^ nor 
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Watty Anderson can make head or tail o'; bere they are. Sir,— «I 
showed them till Mr. Hogg, when he was up ae day, hat he leugh, 
and said he had aneoch to do wi' papers, an' he wadna spoU his fishm' 
wi' lookin' at thae." And here my landlady left me with a desire to 
^^ ca' if I wanted ony thing, for the bell had ne'er been mendid sinoe 
some wild advocate callants frae Edinbro' — the Terra lads that 1^ the 
muckle creel— had pu'd it down in their daJRn." I found the creel 
contained many pieces in verse and prose, which seemed to have been 
written to divert the ennui which I nad mysdf so much felt from the 
loneliness of the place. — ^As they served to amuse me during the re. 
mainder of my stay at St Mary's, perhaps they may have the same 
effect on the readers of the '' Border Magazine ;" — ^I snail therefore oc- 
casionally present one of the budget to them^~— Here is the first ia 
place. 

THE FISHING CRIB^-A Dramatic Sketch. 



ScBNB 1.-71^ SMeTs door^r^The EUritk Shepherd, Auihat of 
Ae Death Wake, Daniel Mershmumf and others at^usiing their JMmp 
rods /or the night, 

Shbphbrd. 

Weel callants, wc'fo gotten ourseWes tired, if we've no got mony 
fish, — yon awfii' moss hags and steep heather braes among the Chapel 
Hope iills, though I coiud hae sprung o'er them like a roe when I 
was a young man, dinna suit sae weel wi' the trembling limbs o' three- 
score. 

OmiBa. 

Trembling! ha! ha! ha! 

MSBSHAUX. 

Hark to the echo from the dens of Borehope ! The spirits of the 
mountains, who know your prowess, are guimwing, my dear S&r, at 
the idea ;— for they know that irou are yet as strong and steady, as 
you will be immortal, like themselves. 

Shbpberd. 

Verra weel said, but like mony ither fine things, no true. Death's 
just like auld Watty o' Peebles wi' a muckle backit twdire pound 
salmon on his rod, — ^he draws and draws and draws him closer till the 
edge — whiles gien him a brattle out into the deep water— and then 
the poor beast thinks, just like man when he finds himseU strong an* 
hale and hearty — that wheuf h ! he's free and unharmed ;— -but the 
unerring line o' time is wound up slowly and securely, until he comes 
till the shoals^whilk is auld age and feebleness, ye ken ; and at lang^ 
last he lies upon the white gravel, and, alake ! and alas I a' his 
strength gane, and the twisting energy o' his muscles vanished — for 
he has been feUed by Death in uie shape o' auld Watty, wi' a mudde 
stane instead o' a scythe. Sae there's what we ca'd hunting down a 
metaphor to ye, in my younger days. — ^But oh I Sirs, it wad be grand 
sport, to hae sic a salmon as this I was speakin' o', on this rod o* 
Phin's verra best manufacture !— 
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Author of thb Dxath Wakb. 

Death! bo I ho! hoi — ^who speaks of Death? There is not such 
a thing in life, as an Irishman would say^^Why, if von mean by 
death the mere state of the body, which induces putrefaction, I un- 
derstand you ; but if you mean a destructible agent producing effects 
which skauid be remarkable, then I am certainly in tae darL-— 

Shepherd. 
You certainly are, my mon.-~ 

Author of the Death Wake. 

What is Death ? The cessation of life : — Tery well, but what is Life ? 
The Physiologists say, it consists in a succession of phenomena, to 
which we give the term. — Phenomena are events ; life is a succession 
of OTents therefore. Now I see nothing more singular in this sue- 
cession of events being stopped, or rather altered, (for the 
eipb continues) than I would on finding my appetite gone^— < 

Shepherd. 
My oertie I that wad be singular indeed ! 

Author of the Death Wake. 
Or my reasoning fiusulties becoming less powerful 

Shepherd. 

Tuts man ! that's impossible. — But ye see, I haena time to talk me. 
tapheesics the noo, for my tail flee, — ^it's a Professor Wilson, — ^has got 
ravelled somegate wi' the line ; — I wuss ye wad come an' pit it ridit 
for me, PhUips, my mon.-^Noo, be carefu' — ^it's ane o' a score that Sir 
Walter sent me afore he gae'd to the Continent,-— heaven watch ower 
him while he's awa', and send him safe and hale back to the country 
where his glory has grown and flourished like " a tree planted by a 
river !" The only big ane I hae, raise at this flee, dose by the Eagle's 
Island^ and sair manoeuvering I had among the rocks or 1 got him out, 
•—he gae me ten minutes as fine play as I could wuss to hae, — he'll 
be twa pound and a half, I'se warrant 

Mbrshaum. 
Two and a quarter only, for a mutchkin of toddy. 

Shepherd. 

Done wi' you. Ye've lost this time, Daniel, my fine fi&llow ; we 
dinna weigh fish like rhubarb, an' ye're thinkiuff o' drachms and 
grains while I'm thinkin o' the stilyard — ^he*8 the finest fish taen the 
day, at ony rate. 

Philips. 
He is not, for a mutchkin. — Come, say done. 

Shepherd. 

Done, done,-— <^ ! Pre won ane frae Daniel, I maun lose ane to 
keep him in good humour — Tibbie ! bring out the stilyard, and let's 
hae thae wagen deceeded. 



im TIBBY SHtEL'8 CRBBL. 

TiBBUy (tmargmgfnm AteaUage.) 

Here tbey tfe, Mr. Hogg. But wiD je no let me weigh tliem, and 
gang in joar9ell% an* get some o' the Irish steir that's reeldn* on the 
taUe to je. Ye maun be hungry^ ired I wat. 



That is exoeniTely gnde ! Hungry ! why Tibbie^ I dinna ken what 
keeps me liae eating you up yoursel, bodily, bit no that 111 no get 
anither sie a wifie in a' Yarrow — Sirs ! my trout is twa pnnd nine 
onoes and a half fiur fisher's weight — sae, I want a mutchkin o' toddy 
of you, Mr. Mershaum. An' whew ! yours is only a sax unoe abune 
the twa pund, sae^ I will want anither mutchkin o' you. Philips. 



Thederfl!— 



swear, caHants, — ^fishers sud never swear ;-^bnt come awa' 
ben, like gude lads, and see whether the air o' Loch Shoie is na a 
better sauce than Harrey^s Incom p arable^-^ 

(EatemU Om$te$.) 

ScBKE n. — T%e FUhen wun seated, in a very smaU room, aeeom^ 
modaied with a small table, on wkidk smokes a huge disk ojf "Irisk 
Stew." 

AUTHOB OF THB DbATH WaKB. 

PhOosophers take a pleasure in painting in scenic representation, 
as it were, the actions of the abstract powers of the mind — the admira^ 
tion of Tirtue unconnected with individual agents — the love of benero^ 
lence as a principle divested of its connection with man«— and thia 
they have called the divine drama of intellect Look at that Irish stew^ 
and the drama becomes a farce — a mere pantomime, where intellect 
is the Puck, the philosopher the owl, ana we (the admirers of such 
views of man and his nature,) but Uie unfledged diildren let loose 
from the nursery to laugh at the mimic representation — ^to admire 
the great gorgeous lie of philosophy, as though the splendour, which 
it wears, was the undying light of Truth ! 

•*Mbrshaum. 

Was the lore of vhtue or benevolence ever so strong in the hearts' 
<lf the most Quixotic of its admirers^ as the real, material, strong 
devotion which we feel for that savoury mess, reeking to the cetfin^ 
in clouds of divine fragrance, and diffusing life and vigour to the 
dying energies of the soul, and the weakened powers of the body ? 

Shbphbbd. 
Daniel seDin' his birth-right for a mess o' Iri^ stew! 

AtTTHOB OP THB DbATH WaKB. 

Roast pig and Irish stew are peculiarly dishes of Paddy's invention. 
It was at the Battle of the Boyne, when WOliam the Tnird beat the 
boys of Killamey, that a cook in one of the Irish regiments put an 
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unruly ram into one of the mesa kettles to <'kape him quate and 
cool/' until he was wanted. Unfortunately he forgot the poor beast, 
and shoveUed in his usual load of potatoes to boil over the top of him, 
and thus was concocted the first aish of Irish stew. Roast pig again, 
was first discovered by Teddy O' Leary of Balljrnahinch, when his pig 
house was burnt over the swmte innocent shaccy pigs by that thafe o' 
the world Morrice Flanagan in revenge for going home sober from his 
mother's wake.^— 

Shbphbbix 

Mr. Stoddart, I maun say that your imagination seems to be a 
stronger fiiwculty than your memory.— 

AUTHOB OF THB I>BATB[ WaKB. 

Ah ! you flatter me, Mr. Hogg. But sir, the remark used to be 
made by itty friends before I was a year old, when I first conceived 
the idea of my Death Wake.— 

Shbphbrd. 

A verra quick conceptioo to sic a late delivery, I maun^say — Sirs ! 
there's a piuv 

Mkrshaom. 

Take thy long body back a \At, Tom, and let us feel the fire; you're 
a beastly bad conductor of heat, as Reid would say. 

Shbphbbd. 
He seems te have a great capawcity for it, though— 

Mbrshaum. 
The only thing he has a capacity for, I fear— 

Shbphbrd. 

Thafs dear to the meanest camwdty !— 'Anither ! and a trump- 
fiot here comes Tibbie wi' the bilin' water^ an' she's a good con. 
tiuctor o' heat I think. Tak awa' the didies, Tibbie. 

Mbrshaum. 

What a beautiful specimen of elective attraction — since our talk 
is chemical^s that between whisky and boiling water. — They seem 
made £»r each other. 

Shbphbrd. 
What is elective attraction, Mr. Daniel ? 

Mbrbhaubt, 

Dr. John Mason OwA defines it to be the attraction which peculiar 
bodies have fiir each other — For instance — 

Shbphbrd. 

The sttractaoD between ike Author o' the Death Wake an' you 
maun be efasfiw^ tJien, for I'm sure ye've baith rem, p$euiu» bodieg f 
^-Ome, oemt, callants^ this It never do, gaun joking on at this rate 
—We'll be blinded wi' excess o' light. I wull sing a saog^— 

VOL. I. 8 
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Omnbs. 



Hurrah !— -a canty sang ! 

Shepherd, (tinging,) 

A BONNIE wee cloud flew up the lift 

Wi' a lightsome, glancin' motion^— 

As pure and as white as the snow in the drift 

Or the spray on the moonlit ocean,^- 
A' peopled wi' spirits frae earth set free 
And happy as sinless spirits can he ! 

Their rohes were a' o' the dazzling sheen. 

As they sped on their joyful mission ; 

Such rohes were never before, I ween, 

Display'd to mortal vision ; — 
They were wove by the Fairy Queen in her bower 
Frae the snow-drop's leaves in a sunny shower ! 

Between the moon and the mountain ridge 

They row'd on their Uissful path ; 

Till they rose to the realms sibune the stams 

Unkenn'd to sorrow and death ! — 
And sinking away, frae my straining sight— 
Burst forth a troop o' angels bright ! 

I arose frae the side o' Borehope wan 

In its Autumn mantle clad. 

And a wish through my moody musings van. 

That my grass-green grave were spread ! 
That I might share abune the skies. 
In the undying joys of Paradise !— ' 

Mershaum. 

O my dear Sir, Mr. Hogg, but I love you dearly ! I sometimes 
think, when feeling that unspeakable pleasure which some of your 
songs give me, that I could lay down my life for your sake. — How 
often in the golden hours of my boyhood have I stolen away to the 
quiet river side, or to the edge of the wood just bursting into the 
leafy verdure of spring, or to the hoary ruin, and there beneath the sha- 
dow of a thousand years wondered and wept over the loss of '' bonny 
Kilmeny;" and then — ^when ''grief grew calm, and hope was dead«" 
for that she was never more to appear on this earth — ^tumed to the 
wild chronicle of Queen Hynde, or read how the wilful and doomed 
M'Oregor was carried away from that lonely lake couched Uack 
among the scowling mountains, till my very heart was bursting with 
emotion, and I feared that from the mouldering walls of the ruined 
stronghold some unearthly being would steal forth, and act over upon 
me the fearful tragedy ! — But it was a momentary terror, for I had 
turned over a few pa^s, — and like the colours of the kaleideseope ever 
changing, but ever dazzling and glorious, another view absorbed my 
entranced spirit — ^I was smiling through sweet tears at the gentle 
affection of the ^'Larkis sang" or learning what was the ''dear^t 
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bliss that the tongue o* man can name" in this world ; while now and 
then the book would sink from my sights as my fancy struggled to 
form some semblance of the mighty magician who had thus got the 
master key to my feelings. — 

Shepherd. 

Noo^ that is the criticism o' the hearty — the best of a' criticism.— 
And^ Daniel^ I am prooder o' the admiration (as ye ca'd^ o' that caL 
lant sittin' under the shadow o' the auld castle wa's^ in tne just wak. 
in' energies o' his young hearty than o' the clamorous compliments o' 
numerous assemblies^ or the hackneyed and cauldrife praise o' the 
haill periodical press. 

Mershaum. 

Pure> disinterested admiration it indeed was^ and never did I ex- 
pect in this world to have any nearer or dearer feeling for you. But 
when after many ^^ hopes, and fears that kindle hope/' I nad at last 
got one of the dearest wishes of my heart — a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Bums— fulfilled, and when I had traced every hill and glen that 
he had loved and sung, and every ** bosky bourne from side to side," 
and when I had walked from his monument on the banks of the Doon 
to Mount Beneer knowe on the Yarrow, — ^from the shrine of the 
dead to the dwdling.place of the living poetic genius of Caledonia !— - 
then indeed my sensations respecting you underwent a change— a 
modification which was the more grateful, inasmuch as it was not 
anticipated.— A stranger in a strange land,— and wearied with wan. 
dering — ^wearied even with enjoying the recollections which swarm 
about the banks of Clyde and Tweed,. I came to your cottage, expect- 
ing but to see, for a brief period, the lineaments of him who had been 
one of the best benefactors of my boyhood ; — to give, as it were, ^^ a 
local habitation and a name" to the floating and shadowy fancies 
which I was wont to form of you, and then to pass on my way in 
peace, blessed even beyond the mndest aspirations of my boyhood. 

Shepherd. 

What ! without seein' whether we could leister a saumon an* kip. 

ST him, or shoot a muirfowl an' eathim, or no? Fie for shame, 
aniel ! — what wad hae become o' the hospitality o' Mount Benger, 
an that had been the case ? But gie's your hand, my mon, I ken fine 
ye love the auld Shepherd, — ^him and his, — ^frae the mistress hersell 
doon to the verra sonsy servant lass ; — no forgettin' wee Ettie. 

Mershaum. 

God bless them ! Jamie, Jessj^, Maggy, '^ wee Ettie" with the 
fieecy flakes of flaxen hair floating across her starry neck,— Mary 
Gravj— and the whole of them — Grod bless them all ! Sweet flowers of 
die Forest are they, and like the flowers round Burns' Jean, blest to 
catch the glances o' your e'e ! 

Shepherd. 

Odd sirs ! the callant's gaun wud — Come, gie's a sang o' your ain, 
Daniel ; — ye speak o' Bums in the right feeling in prose ; — ^perhaps 
• ye may hae some sang about him. 

Omnes. 

Propound— declare— discuss ! 
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Mbbshaux. 
Eroe ! • Comedo ! 

Song for Bwmf Jnmvenary. 

, This night there*jB mony a glance o' pride—* 
There's mony a streamin' tear shall & 
O'er Scotia's hills, an' Tallies- wide; — 
For him — the Bard that's hx awa'. 
And weel our cheek wf pride may glow. 
Though gemm'd wi' pity's saftest tear— - 
As o'er our hearts the mem'ries grow 
O' Bums, to us, to a' sae dear ! 

Q! whalikehimoouUL touch the hearty 
Or paint the lover's saft desire,-^ 
Could cause the pitying tear to start. 
Or kindling, rouse the patriot's fire ? 
As winds^ that o'er Eouan chords 
Sweep forth their music hr and free, 
Frae ilka heart his magic words 
Hae drawn its sweetest melody ! 

Whafs a' the joy that lear can ^e ? 
Wlyif s a' the treasures o' a king ? 
Compar'd wi* that sweet witchery 
The Poet to our hearts can bring? 
We wadna gie the humblest ilow'r 
That Burns has sung on Scotia's waste— • 
For scholar's lear, nor monarch's power. 
Nor a' the treasures o' the East! 

It's no for me his £une to tell. 

It's rung frae mountain glen and pluin ! 

By bonnie lass an' canty chiel. 

In mony a sad an' cheery strain ; 

By ilka lad that yields his life 

To guard his native land frae wrang. 

And croons amid the deadly stiife 

The gallant Bruce's battle sang ! 

We winna think it worth our while; 
The malice o' his foes to hear ; 
For a' their hate we hae a smile, — 
For a' his woes we hae a tear. 
If ever honest, manly worth — 
If ever truth and honour eave 
A daim on heaven to child o' earth- 
Then Bums is there amaog the lave ! 

Shbpherd. 

Oiye me your hand, Daniel. Sae he is, my man, — he is there 
*^ amang the lave" o' a' Scotia's glorious and good meii--o' a' the be. 
nefactors o' his race, — ^in spite o' grinning in&my, an' carkin' malice, 
an' fause leein' narrow-minded sophistry. 
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Mebshaum. 

Some of tliose^ whose opmioDs I liighly wdlue, have wished me to 
/expunge the sentiment contained in tiie last yerse ; — ^rather than part 
with the hope contained in. it^ I would give up my own ^' longings 
after immortality." — What I was the mighty genius which could wield 
the passions of assembled multitudes^ could inspire them with the 
lofty chivalrous courage which made " their bosoms one^ though their 
swords were ten thousand/' or melt them into tears at some tale of 
sorrow touched by his magic hand» — was his genius and his eloquence 
created but to plunge its possessor into everlasting misery ? Oh t 
man ! man ! how often, clothing thyself in the garb of sanctity, dost 
thou go about to blacken with the foulest stains that religion which 
thou pretendest to serve; and to hold forth as the jusHce of the Crea. 
tor to his creatures judgments which could emanate only from the 
»oet «v.ge tyrant-i-Ho^often intie dim twOightof yoi «>«ls— 

AUTHOB OP THB DbATH WaKS. 

Come now, I hate plagiarisms. — Put down the poker, Daniel, I am 
quite a Sampson since ue entrance of the toddy. 

Shepherd. 

Afx' he Intends to slay you wf his jaw bane ! — sae put down the 
poker, and let's hear his observe, Daniel. 

AUTHOK OF THE DeATH WaKB. 

Why, he was plagiarizing Sterne in his style, and all he wanted to 
say was lust wlu^ Sterne has said, viz. that because he has got a bet. 
ter <qHmon of his Maker than other people, why, they cfdl him an 
Infidel. Moreover, I opine that Mr. Mershaum treads on dangerous 

S-ound. It is a serious matter to bring down the attributes of the 
eity — and especially bis purposes — to the standard of human judg. 
ment Very httle ^vinity, methinks, might prove his sentiments 
the opposite to orthodox* if a man be naturally endowed with splen- 
did talents, more is expected from him than from the bulk of ordinary 
minds, and the more he will have to answer for, should he neglect to 
improve them aright. Shall we assert, that the magnificence of ge- 
nius will hide the enormities of guilt, and that 

Shepherd. 

Gentlemen, — ^Tibbie's callants hae to be at the hill head by daylicht 
the mom's momin', sae we maun just hae anither tumbler and then. 
— ^An' therefore, if ye will sing a sang, Mr. Stoddart, I sail be prood 
till hear ye. Sir ; if no, I maun ca' on Philips, for time's precious. 

Author of the Dbath Wakb. 

My voice was never raised in the festive sone, nor were my facul- 
ties ever prostituted to the composing thereoL Among the dead 
bones and the mouldering relics of menlias my imagination wandered, 
and with the dulLeyed ghosts, whose punishment is to watch and suf- 
fer over the putrifpng stench of their own wasting carcases, have I 
talked in the spirit. Let the man Philips, therefore, bellow, — haply 
I may breathe out the fiuicies of the moment thereafter. 
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Omnxs. 

Bravo ! high priest of the chameLhouse ! Away^ Philips I 

Philips. 

As our sport is^ so shall my song be. ( Sings) 

The Old Fisher's Song. 

I. 

The merry mom is waking to the throstle's roundelay^ 

Upon the bosom of the lake^ the fresh'ning breezes play ; 

A night of showers ha^ steep'd the flowers^ in the jolly angler's path. 

As cheerily he wends his way^ by greenwood hill and stratibi ! 

II. 

Hurrah ! the streams are up, and from their mountain holds so green. 
Come rapid down, in foamy falls, with black'ning pools between, Qneath^ 
The breeze sweeps through the alder's bough, and curls the ware be- 
Where the sullen trout leaps fiercely out, and plunges on his death I 

III. 

The brown drake wing my foremost fly, the heckled deadly black. 
The hare's ear grey to sweep the stream, the blae wing on his back ; 
Then oh ! for Scotland's fairest stream, in the merry month of May, 
And the heaviest hand with any man, 'tween Teviotdale and Tay ! 

IV. 

Let others toil for power and fame, or crouch to rank and wealth. 
Give me the angler's gentle sport, the angler's ruddy health. 
To meet the sun upon the lake, with a bosom light and free. 
And sink to rest when the glowing west drops down the distant sea I 

Shepherd. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! my jolly boys, this is the sport for me ! 

Author of the Death Wake. 

A capital fishing song ! £ill now a desideratum in the lyric depart- 
ment, for old Izaac*s are unsingable. Now listen to me, and draw 
your wet fingers over the rims of your tumblers. {Sings») 

Sang qf the Cholera. 
I. 

The foulest ghost from the chamel house 

That glimmers in the pale moonshine 

Hath the flesh rotting dry, from his hollow eye. 

With a fairer face than mine ! 
In my blasting breath, disease and death 
Do revel like toads, in their slimy path ! 

II. 

O'er the awe-stricken earth, from the south to the norths 

I have sent forth my death-dealiog brood ; 

And I will not spare the strong or the fair. 

Till the grave is drunk with blood ! 
Nor yield to the want of sinner or saint 
One moment of grace to pause or repent ! 
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III. 

I love to smite hot Lust in his migiit. 

As the wanton's poison he sips! 

And to slay the man of a thousand crimes 

When the curse is on his lips ! 
And to dull the brightness of Beauty's eye. 
When hope is strong and bliss is nigh ! 

Omnes. 

Horrible! horrible! horrible! 

Shepherd. 

dreadfu' ! Mr. Stoddart^ ye hae spiled my sleep this nicht> I 
fear. — Come^ fS^^^g away to bed, like guae callants, and pray that this 
horrible fiend may never enter our beloved Scotland to ravage its 
beautifii' and brave. — Gude nicht^ gude nicht \'^( Omnes exeunt) 

Scene III. — The kitchen, — Time Two o^dock in the mormng^^^By 
the dim light of the <' kindling peaty** the four younger Fishers are 
seen stowed away in two box beds, sound asleep. The Ettrick Shep^ 
herd landing on the floor, having come in search of water, — (speaks,) 

Weel might Sancho exclaim — *' Heaven's blessing on the man who 
first invented sleep, it wraps one all round like a blanket." Blest 
omnipresence ! thou canst extend thy sway from the fi*ozen regions 
of the north to the land where fruits and blossoms succeed ane 
4uiither in never ceasing round beneath the genial influence o' an 
eternal summer ! — and thou canst give thy sweet gifts to the sma'est 
part o' this vast space ; — thou canst wrap ttiy downey mantle o'er half 
die world, and concentrate the whole o' thy benignant influence on the 
weary traveller who lieth down by the road side wi' his scanty bundle 
for a piUow, an' naething but the eemage o' the dying mother, whose 
eyes he hopes to dose, watching o'er his slumbers ! Even frae the 
faces o' thae callants, a kind o' calm quietude seemeth to sink into my 
spirit, — a moral tranquillity, — a sacred stillness. — 

Author of the Death Wake, {dreaming,) 

Oh ! horrible ! horrible ! the grave earth chokes me ! the lizard 
crawls through my hollow ribs ! Terrible death ! Oh ! horror ! — ^hor- 
ror ! (his voice swks away in inarticulate murmurs,) 

Shepherd. '' 

Blessed Heaven ! Who art thou ? 

Author of the Death Wake, {still sleeping,) 

1 am Thomas Todd Stoddart, Author of the Death Wake, a Ne- 
cromaunt, in three Chimeras : and now, fiend, begone ! 

Shepherd. 

Imagination i^ an awfu' being, when pam'per'd and blown into bloat. 
ed and loathsome life like this ! But where is Tibbie's water pitcher, 
I wonder? — 

Author of the Death Wake. 

Oh ! horrible ! horrible ! 
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Shepherd. 

The puir callaiit's no gotten hydrophobia, I hope-— I maim wauken 
him at a* events — ^Mr. Stoddart ! — ^he's dead sound. — ^Thomas Todd 
Stoddart, Author o' the Death Wake^ a Necromaunty in three Chi- 
meras^ — awake ! arise I 

Author of the Death Wakb. 
Begone I evil spirit — ^what seekest thou P 

Shepherd. 
The water pitcher, Mr. Stoddart.— ^dd Sirs ! 

Author a^ the Death Wake. 

Bless me ! Mr. Hogg is this you ? Such horrid dreams as I have 
had ! I thought I was dead^ buried and rotting in dry mould, the 
which dropped down into my open throat and choaked me^ and for all 
my prayers the foul grave reptile would not trail its slimy length 
down my parched gullet, to give me the only sensation of coolness 
which could be procured in that horrid j^aoe. 

Shepherd. 

It's a' that confounded saut Irish stew — I'm fit to moulder down 
mysel wi* verra thirst. — ^Where can the pitcher be ? 

Mershaum. 

Hollo ! Tibbie, — ^bring the loch here ! we're all choking ! 

Philips. 

Here is the pitcher in the pantry.*^Angds and ministers ! The 
enemy is among us ! — Some hairy beast brushed through my naked 
legs just now.— {Mershaum and the Author ef the Deaih Wake roU 
doum together gtruffgling Jurioudg ; at length MershoMm etaggere mpf 
having duML thefoUower of Shellg,) 

Mershaum. 
What in the name of horror was tiiat P Some dreadful beine over, 
threw us ; — ^I thought I was closing in the death grapple with some 
evil spirit, and lo ! I have squeezed the throttle of Mr. Stoddart ** ad 
deliquium." 

Shepherd. 

He's comin' about. Burn some brown jpaper aneath his nose, wblle 
I dismiss this spirit, if spirit he be. If ony man i' braid ScotJaod 
can warsle wi' an unyeartnly cretur an' gie him a cross buttock^ I'm 
the man. — ^Whisht ! 

By the red rowan berries 
The witch-glen adown 
The foe o' the fairiea— 

Bless us 1 what's that awa* through the window ! 

Mershaum. 

, Hay ha, ha ! it's the advocate's pointer off with the cold roast shoul- 
der of mutttm 1 and now what snail we do for breakout toumorrow? 

Shepherd. 

The pinter ! odd ! wha ever heard o' a pinter being taen for a spi. 
rit afore ? — Come, to bed, to bed, and he's the best man that briag's 
in a gude dish o' fish to breakfast the morn. {All tumble in again.^ 
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THOUGHTS OF AN ABSENT ONE. 

BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 

My early home ! my early home ! that cradled life and love^ 

To thee my heart returneth, as the deluge-mission'd dove ; 

'Tis true^ as once I sigh'd for thee I cannot sigh again^ 

For her cheek smiles on my bosom now^ that pined within thee then. 

Yet ofi across our tide of joy a thought of thee will come^— 
An evening shadow of the past^ — a whispering of home ! 
For nowhere is the earth so green^ — the sky so bright and blue. 
As where^ upon a mother's neck^ we wept our first adieu. 

Has change pass'd o er the holy spot, where dropp'd our parting tear? 
Or have the nearts forgotten us whose friendship erst was dear? 
Some o'er the earth are scatter'd now, — yea, Death has been abroad. 
And lips, that once glow*d warm, lie blanch'd beneath the freezing sod. 

0*er bosoms that beat gladly to a measure with our own, 
The midnight tempest waileth with a harsh and sullen tone ; 
O'er hands we grasp'd^ o'er lips we pledged, the silent nettle waves. 
And fimcy leaves the scenes of home to sigh amidst its graves. 

Now by the brae where sings the Tweed, the beach where shouts the 
I'fae wand'rers there at gloamin hour are strangers all to me ; Qsea, 
Or could I in a lonely few — remembered features trace, 
I should but read how care had chased young gladness from their hce. 

My early home is a dream of joy, from which with a sigh I wake, — 
It steals through my heart with a melting tone; like a harp on a 

moonlit lake, — 
Its face may change and its friends depart, but its sea and its glo. 

rious river 
Will wait, and will welcome the exile's sight — the same, and the 

same for ever ! 



LITERARY GOSSIP AND VARIETIES. 

The opera of Eobert le Diable has been brought out at Paris with a 
splendour and success that form an epoch in the annals of the French 
stage. Nearly a year was spent in preparation, and the cost of its 
production was little short of 200,000 francs. The scenery is said by 
the French critics to be wonderful, even in the world of wonders, the 
Opera. It surpasses the magic effects of the famous Aladdin. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt's forthcoming novel of "Sir Ralph Esher" is 
written in the form of Memoirs of a Gentleman of Charles the Se. 
cond's reign, so as to form a kind of " Pelham" of that period. 

The Rev. Mr. Stewart's account of a visit to the islands of the Pa- 
ciiic is now before the public His object in undertaking a voyage to 
Polynesia was chiefly to assist in the dissemination of Christianity. 

VOL. I. T 
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For tiiis u ury oat he liTied among tlie natires^ and ende^tTaared to win 
ihar conadenoe. Mr. S*8 namtiTe is, Uiereforey more than UBuaUy 
interesdng in its details. 

Mr. Mnrraj, tke kingly bookseller^ Lmidon, lias issued a prou 
pectus and spedmen of the first complete and unifonn edition of By. 
ron's worics, incJnding tbe letters and journals, together with the life 
of the anthor, by llbonias J^Ioore, Esq. ' This splendid publication 
win appear in fourteen monthlr Tolames, corresponding in size and 
price with the Waverly Nacds. The Letter.press and Embellish- 
ments are executed in the finest style. The copy.right alone cost the 
smrited and enterprising publisher no less a sum than Twenty.fire 
Thousand pounds. 

Dutch literature has sustained an irreparable loss by tbe death of 
die celebrated poet Bilderdyk. He was buried on the 23d ult., with 
great pomp, in the principal church of Haarlem. 

Two individuals, of the names of Colthurst and Tyrwhitt, gentle- 
men by birth and education, are on the ere of departure fit>m this 
country to explore the interior of Africa. They set out at their own 
expence, proceeding from Benin on the western coast, through to 
Egypt, tneir object being to solre the hitherto intricate problem of 
the Nile. Their hazardous undertaking is fraught with the deepest 
interest to the literary and scientific world. 

Mr. ]^Ielrose has in the press ^ Ckmsiderations on the Moral Causes, 
Objects, and Prerentives of Pestilence :" to which are appended, froin 
approTed documents, '' Directions for the Prevention and Treatnfent 
of Spasmodic Cholera." By the Rev. P. Macindoe, A. M. Chimside. 



Begisler of Births, Marriages and Deaths. 

BIRTHS. 

At Hutton Mill, on the 23d Nov., Mrs. John Hastie, of a son. 

At Belford, on the 3d ult, the wife of WiDiam Brooks, Esq. of 
Moory Spot, in the county of Durham, of a son and heir. 

Here, on the 5th ult., Af rs. James Purves, of a son. 

On the 12th ult, the wife of Mr. Thomas Chartres, jun. ironmon. 
ger, Higlustreet, of a son. 

aiARRIAGES. 

On the 19th Nov. at Coldstream, Mr. George IVfurrey, only son of 
Mr. John Murrey, of Hebbum, to JMiss Sarah Riddle, eldest daugh. 
tcr of Mr. Andrew Riddle, of We^t Newton. 

In Berwick Church, on the 23d Nov., Lieut James Simpson, R. N. 
to Jane, 3d daughter of Mr. Robert Carr, druggist. High-street! 

On the 25th Nov., Mr. George Herbert, Comptroller of his 
Majesty's Customs of this port, to Miss Sarah Gibbens, daughter of 
Mr. William Gibbens, Cannon.street Road, London. 

At Edinburgh, on the 29th Nov., the Rev. Henry Riddell, minister 
of Longformacus, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late John 
nornc, EiH[., ofStirkokc. 
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On the 16th ult., at Berwick, Mr. John James, lineD^raper, Gneat 
Southampton-street, London, to Agnes, eldest daughter of Mr. George 
Scott, tailor. Church-street. 

In Berwick Church, on die i26th ult., Mr. John Adamson, 
teacher, Castlegate, to Janet, daughter of Capt Scott, Scott's Place. 

At Montrose, on the 2d'MiBt,, the Rer. John Craig of Brechin, to Ca- 
therine Holm, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Thomson, of Belford. 

DEATHS. 

On the 14th Nov. in this town, Mrs. Smith, midwife, aged 95. A 
journal, which Mrs. S. regularly kept, shews her to have been present 
at the birth of 5,512 childrien. 

At Craster Hall, near Alnwick, on the 19th Nov. much and de, 
servedly lamented, Isabella, wife of Shafto Craster, Esq., aged 72* 

At Edinburgh, on the 20th Nov. Mrs. Christison, widow of Alex, 
ander Christison, Professor of Humanity in the University of Edin^ 
hurgh, and mother of the Rev. A. Christison, Foulden. 

In this town, Nov. 28th, George F. Orde, of Longridge, Esq., one 
of his Majesty s Justices of the peace for the borough, aged 49. 

At Haggerston House, Dec 3d, Sir Carnaby Haggerston, Bart., 
aged 76. 

On the 5th ult, at London, William Alexander, Esq., Solicitor, 
aged 40. 

Here, on Sunday, Dec 11th., Miss Tumbull, aged 80. 

At Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, on the 19th ult, John, aoo of 
the late Captain McLaren, of Highlaws, near Eyemouth. 

On the 28th ult., Mr. John Cockburn, merchant, High-street, 
aged 56. 

At Edinburgh, on the 30th ult, James, third son of the late Rev. 
James Baird, minister of Swinton; 

At Berwick, on the 1st inst, the infant son of Mr. T. Chartres, 
jun., ironmonger. 

On the 5th inst., Mr. John Waugh, comfactor, third son of» the 
deceased Alex. Waugh, D. D., late of Well-street chapel, Oxford. 
sti'eet, LondoQ. 

On the 9th inst, Ann, infuit daughter of Mr. D. Cameron, 
printer, aged 16^ months. 

On the 11th inst, George Landles, second son of Mr. Wm. Paulin, 
Western Lane, aged 3 years. 

At Berwick, on the 14th inst, Margaret, wife of the Rev. James 
Thompson, missionary at Qui]on,'East Indies, and daughter of the 
late Mr. Johnson, dyer, of the former place, aged 31. She had lately 
returned home from her husband's station for the benefit of her health. 



To Readers and Corresponded. 

Wr have great pleasure in announcing, that in all likelihood we 
sliall be enabled, through the valuable services of a much esteemed 
friend, to lay before our readers in next Number an interesting Paper 
ou the Antiauities, chiefly Monastic, of Berwick, in the different 
periods from its probable origin as »Town to the accession of James 
the vSixth of Scotland to the British throne. The promise, however, 
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OD the ftaet of our friend, is conditional ; nor in truth could it be 
otherwiise^ owing to the unsettled state of his general health. At the 
same time, we are well assured^ that no other obstacle will stand in 
the way of his accomplishing the object of our solicitation. We have 
been favoured with a sight of the materials, which have been collected 
with great pains, and which promise to communicate an immense deal 
ef information hitherto unknown except by a few. 

No. IV. will also be graced with a Poem from the pen of the Rev^. 
James Everett.-^-We expect, at the same time, to publish an article 
entitled " The Berwickshire Conservative Dissected" from an able pen, 
in which the writer hurls the club of argument and the shaft of sarcasm 
lit the heads of the Greenlaw orators, in a way that will not readily 
allow the proceedings of that meeting to die in the recollection of our 
readers. 

Our Mathematical article, which we had prepared for No. III.> is 
unavoidably postponed. 

There is a good deal of sweetness in the " Christmas Rose," and an 
kmiable mind speaks out in the verses ; they are, however, deficient in 
pathos and harmony. Will Aliquis fiivour us with his name ? 

N. P. has had a dash of the mens diviniot; he writes like a man 
of good muscle. 

Lawrence Eraser shall have a hearing. 

Our rhyming correspondents multiply upon us, and though many 
of them Have sent us the most ineffable nonsense that was ever pen- 
ned, yet we see no reason, provided they can write no better, why we' 
shoula lift up our hand ana smite the poor creatures to the ground* 
On the contrary, so long as we continue in our vein of good.humour^ 
we will allow tnem to approach us with their maudlin effervescence, 
without the slightest annoyance, as we have no wish to detain their 
fugiUct pieces on their way to oblivion. 

Various contributions have been received and are under consider, 
ation. The merits and defects of the inadmissibles shall be brought 
forth ere long in an Editorial delivery. 

Persons wishing Births, Marriages or Deaths recorded in the Bor- 
der Magazine are requested to forward the same at an early period of 
the month. 

Owing to a superabundance of matter, and with every wish to meet 
a liberal patronage, we have this month presented our friends with 
four additional pages. 



Errata. 

At top of page 127, for *' Sketches of British PoetV' read 
" Sweets of Evening." 

At top of pages 134-5.6, for " Tibby Shiel's Creel," read « The 
Pishing Crib." 

- At page 142, in Song of ike Ch(^era,for the third and fourth lines 
as printed, read 

With the flesh rotting dry, from his hollow eye. 
Hath a fairer face than mine I 
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ANNALS 01? BERWICK •. 



Introductory Notice. 

Thb foUowitig description is principally composed from sundry 
notices and extracts taken by the Author^ in the course of his read- 
ings, out of various historic and topographical researches, a list of 
i^hicb will be appended at the close of these papers ; yet so brief 
have the writers been in whatever related to Berwick in their works, 
that much has been left to their followers for surmise, — nor has the 
present Author been at all scrupulous of conjectural remarks, but 
flatters himself they will appear to be grounded on no loose results. 
He will not say this attempt of his promises an immense deal of ori. 
ginal injbrmaiion to his readers, particularly to those resident in Ber- 
wick ; at the same time he is persuaded it wdl introduce them to a field 
of inrestigation^and to objects of antiquity hitherto shut up except to 
a select few. Any further preamble be thinks unnecessary, and 
shall therefore proceed to the accomplishment of his purpose ; and 
which should he be fortunate enough to piu*sue to its en4f, satis&c- 
tory in any defipree to the seneral readers of the Border Magazine, 
his feelings ana ambition will be not a little gratified. 



'* The town of Berwick upon Tweed, we dare to opine, had no ex- 
istence during the Roman sway in our Island, nor even during the 
earliest years of that of the Saxons, — since its situation is in no way 
marked out in the plans of Britannia Romana or Britannia Saxonica 
which have been published by any of our learned Antiquaries either 
in olden or recent times ; whereas in the latter plan, both Bambo- 
rough and Coldingham are particularly distinguished, the former 
having had its rise in the sixth century, and the latter, at the very 
commencement of the seventh, — ^both falling within the reign of Ida 
the first Anglo-saxon king. 

* By • ieriM of papfWB ander this head the Author intends to furnish a descrip- 
tion «# Berwick chiefly regarding its origin, its Monastic Antiquities, and tha 
earliest ersctioo of its fortifications, as well as the subsequent changes they under- 
went, froBi the probaUe date of its commencement as a Town to the accession of 
James VI. of Scotland to the British Throne. 
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At the first invasion of the Romans, the country between the 
Tweed and the town now called Dunkeld, on the Tay, was peopled 
by a race of men called Picti, said by some authors to have been a 
colony from ancient Scythia^ thus giving them the same origin as the 
Scots ; and of this opinion it seems was Claudian^ one of our most 
ancient learned historians^ but in this surmise he has had hitherto 
few followers. It is rather supposed, and we are not inclined to 
dissent therefrom^ that they were a portion of the Britons^ who at 
some period — at what exact one it has never been suggested, if indeed 
ever known— --previous to the Roman invasion, had been forced north- 
ward by the Belgic Gauls, and here settled themselves, being joined 
afterwards by others, their own countrymen, in great numbers driven 
hither by their invaders. Their manner of life, and all their customs, 
particularly that of painting their bodies, from which they had the 
designation Picti, so entirely correspond with Ciesar^s description of 
the Southern Britons, that it is in no small degree a support to our 
opinion in this matter, and must be our apology for presuming to 
urge it in opposition, we acknowledge, to that of several authors of 
great reputation for learning, and of great research into antiquity. 

No historic records of sufficient evidence have come under our re^ 
view of any inroads of these people on their neighbours the Britons 
in this quarter while the Romans remained in our island, though we 
know the kUter became apprehensive of Pictish valour, and the dispou 
sition betrayed by these people for invcukm ; to guard themselves 
against which, they erected the extraordinary barrier called the 
PieU* Wall from the Solway to the Tyne, of which such visiUe re- 
mains are recognisable at the present day ; and also the Wall of Anto. 
ninus between the Clyde and Forth, the course of which is still 
discernible. No sooner, however, had the Romans found it policy to 
quit Britain, which was in the year 426, than these barriers became 
of no avail to the security of the Britons thus left to themselves ; for 
the Picts, now imiting with the Scots, made themselves a passage 
through many parts of them, and quickly inundated the country of 
the unfortunate Britons with their legions from the Tweed to the 
Humber in Yorkshire; and this too, twenty.two years before the 
first dirision of the Saxons, called in by Vortigern, entered Britain, 
which was in the year 452. When, however, their treacherous allies 
had became completely masters of Southern Britain, they began to 
drive back the Picts and Scots into their own country, never ceaising 
their pursuit until they had driven them beyond the Forth; and 
thus for the first time the Saxons became possessed of all the Lothians, 
known, at this early period of time, under the name of Ixnda, and in 
the 12th century under both that of Zoiia and Loherg^ comprehend- 
ing what are now the Shires of Berwick — ^Lithgow — Edinburgh — and 
Haddington ; and also a part of Tiviotdale and of the Eastern dis- 
trict of Roxburghshire. This event happened about the close of the 
fifth century, and from that date until the reign of Kenneth the II. 
of Scotland, comprising a series of more than two hundred years, 
we know of no interruption to the Saxons in their new possessions 
either by the Picts or Scots. But in the year 829, KennetB — having 
slain Drusken, the Pictish king, and destroyed the independency of 
their nation ; and also availiiiij liiniscif of the discord that at this 
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time had arisen among the princes of the Heptarchy, Egbert being 
now sole king of £neland, — ^tnought fit to cross the Forth and possess 
himself of the Lothians, thus making the Tweedy for the first time, 
the boundary between England and Scotland ; and it is at this pe- 
riod, and certainly not earlier, we fix the sera of the rise of Berwiek 
vpon Tweed to any thing resembling a town * : and its situation we 
scrapie not to consider as sufficiently decisive of the etjrmology of its 
name (Berwick), notwithstanding the fitncifiil surmises of a Chal* 
mere, a Johnetone^ and even of a much higher name than either — a 
Camden, its prefix being no other than a corruption of Sentry signify* 
ing in the ancient British language, an accumulation of soil or sand, 
occasioned by the meeting of the tides of the ocean with the currents 
of rivers at uieir mouths ; and of Wie, implying in the Saxon tongue, 
a town or rillage, and hence have we Baurwick, now Berwick — ^the 
JBaur iowHf or the town nectr the Bowry at this day pronounced Bar* 
It is curious, yet not difficult certainly, to conjecture, what could have 
been the conception of the inventor of the armorial bearings of the Cor. 
poration of this ancient town, displayed on the fronton of their Town- 
hall, as to the etymology in question, who has made a hear the chief 
cognisance in the shield, and hears solacing themselves under trees 
its supporters; — ^may we not suppose he had conceived the prefix 
Ber to be a corruption of Beat — and hence have we Bear itntm f yet 
is this definition of the etymology of Berwick not near so fanciful as 
many we have seen given. But to return to our history — within ten 
years after Kenneth had been so successful as to possess himself of 
the Lothian s, and in the reign of Oeberiy one of the last kings of 
Northumberland, Berwick was esteemed a town of great strength, 
yet was it doomed in a few years after to submit to a new race of in. 
vaders ; for the piratical Danes, sometimes denominated Normans, en- 
couraged, like Kenneth, by the discord, already noticed, among the 
Srinces of the Heptarchy, now first thought of and meditated the 
esign of an invasion of Britain, which they did not hesitate long to 
put in execution. They ouickly indeed made their appearance on the 
coasts of England, landed on many parts thereof, and ravaged all be- 
fore them, and at length in the year 866 shewed themselves in the 
North, under the command of Inquar and Hubba, and were driven by 
stress of weather into the mouth of the Tweed, on the shores of 
which they made a landing and soon settled themselves. Nor were 
thej long ere' they drew the Northumbrian Saxons into an alliance 
witn them, and, thus aided, cleared the Lothians of both Scots and 
Picts, and sate themselves down as masters of Berwick, and continued 
so for six years, when they were driven by Gregory the Great to their 
ships, and the town became again subject to Scotland ; and so re- 
mained for more than 220 years, when it was next bestowed by £d. 
gar, in honour of saint Cutnbert, on the See of Durham. This was 



* Of this opinion we knov Ridpath to bare expretw^d himMlf in bis Border bi^ 
tory« and be hatb gfiven h\» reasons for it largely ; but as the reasons are not in our 
memory, and baring not the Volume before us, vre cannot transcribe them, and are 
therefore under the necessity of reffrring siirh of onr rendem, as are cuHonn to be- 
come acquainted with them, to the work itself; and if our recollection does not 
fail us, we think «11 these particulars will be found in some of its very earliest pages. 
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during the prelacy of Carilepho ; but the donation was resumed la 
his successor, Ralph Flambard's time, who died A. D. 1128, and 
Berwick Town now became, with a part of Lothian, the appanage of 
David, the brother of Alexander I., and was so possessed, until he 
himself ascended the throne of Scotland, which was iu the year 1124, 
and when the Scoto-Sazon government had been at an end for now 
fifty.eigfat years. David found it an exceeding populous and tkriv' 
ing town, and indeed, what might, at that period of time, have been 
considered a very splendid town, having within its tK>undary a Parish 
Church, and three Monastic foundations, of which we shall have to 
give some account in a more advanced st^ge of our history ; and so 
attached had this prince become to Berwick, that he made it his chief 
residence, and by many and -various improvements, so added to its 
splendour and conseauence, that when he became king, it had acquir- 
ed the appellation of NobilU Vieus ; that is to say — a Noble lawn. 
And now — ^fourteen years after his accession to the crown, at which 
he arrived in the year 1124, this valiant, wise, and pious prince, — for 
he had virtues justly to be thus characterized, veir particularly by 
the first term, from the service he rendered at the battle of the Standard 
to his niece, the empress Maud, in her competition with king Stephen 
for the English crown, — added an extraoniinary importance to J3er. 
wick, by making it the head or chief of the first four Boytd Boroughs 
he constituted m Scotland (the other three being Roxburgh— ^Edin- 
burgh — and Stirling) after the fashion of those made by Louis the 
Oreat in France at the same period. He next founded another mo- 
nastery in the immediate vicinage of the town, — and then began the 
erection of the first Castle ever erected in the town— ^-such at least is 
our conjecture, and we know no historic evidence of weight to weaken 
its validity. That there might have been castellated mansions long be. 
fore we can readily admit, and David himself, while he held the town 
in appanage, we tnink could hardly have been without one for his re- 
sidence, but no fortress: the monarch's intention by this great work 
was doubtless to guard against and repress the lawless borderers of 
England now become formidable from their numbers, and the valour 
and enterprising characters of their leaders, the most of them Nor- 
mans ; nor less, probably, to thwart the aggressive designs of his near 
neighbour, the ambitious and warlike Flambard, Bishop of Durham, 
who had but a short time before erected a Fortress, i. e. a castle of 
great strength at Norham. Whether David before his death, which 
took place A. D. 1 153, had completely finished this great work we 
cannot speak to ; but that Henry II. of England, when it was deli, 
vered into his hands by William the Lyon, greatly enlarged it, there 
can, we believe, be no reasonable doubt 

The remains of this castle at the present day left for us to contem. 
plate, though they can hardly raise the imagination to what may have 
been its pristine splendour, yet they are sufficient to satisfy our minds 
of its once great magnitude and strength as a fortress, and also that 
it was constructed after the Norman plans of such buildinffs, which 
had then so generally obtained, particularly in England. The* state 
to which it is reduceid we believe to be chiefly, if not entirely, the ef. 
feet of the ravages of time, and the pilfering, by individuals in the 
neighbourhood, of its materials for their private uses, since the period 
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that Jaues VI. caused^ on account of bis mounting the English 
throne^ all the fortresses on the Borders to be dismantled, for we have 
nothing related in history of its having been materially, if at all, in. 
jared by any siege or assault it had at any time sustained. 

{To be continued.) 



TRADITION. 

BY JAMES EVERETT. 

CoHSy tell me, Tradition, enchanter of song ! 

So pleasing, terrific, and wild ; 
Come, tell me to whom thy beginnings belong— 

Thy home, when thou wast but a child ? 
For on the proud rock, if I look, thou art placed 

In hues and in forms of thine own ; 
And down with the cataract's foam thou art traced. 

To depths thou hast fathomed alone : 

Alternately shifting from mountain to dell. 

From caverns to plains in the sun. 
From forest to abbey, from castle to cell. 

From places to deeds that are done ; 
Assuming the sceptre, the shield, or the hood. 

The palmer and shepherd's array; 
Appearing the lover, the murdered in blood. 

The deemon, the sad, and the gay. 

How simple and pure was the tale which was told. 

When infancy bloomed on thy cheek ! 
What mysteries soever thou hadst to unfold. 

Our credence thou soon couldst bespeak : — 
Bespeak with a grace, in the boyhood of time. 

Ere life was cut down to a span. 
When cent'ries roll'd on, before life was in prime. 

And thou wert coeval with man. 

Methuselah, so fiaimed, in the mom of his days. 

With Adam in converse might live ; 
To Noah, at eve, 'midst his sun.setting rays. 

The hand of firm Mendship could give : 
While Shem, in his person, connected his sire 

With Abram, the friend of his God : 
And few were the links that the chain might require. 

Till Moses appeared with his rod. * 

* One Man was only necessary between Adam and Noah— « period of 1656 
jearB, and Methaeelah liyed to see them both. In like manner Awn eonneeted 
Noah and Abraham, having oonToned with eaeh. Inu, in a similar waj» stood 
between Abraham and Joseph* with both of whom he bad oommimioation : and 
Amvam, oontomporary with Joseph, might talk with Moses. 
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These— these were thy clay&— vith thy dwelling's among 

An artless and patriarch race^ 
When soda] connexions were close, and were long. 

Thy lineage for ages could trace : 
So beauteons, so h^thy«— preserved by each head. 

And loYcd by the child for his sake : — 
An heir-loom to all, and as dear as the dead. 

Whose names were in thee kept awake. 

Necessity claimed an existence for thee. 

Ere ieUerg appeared to the eye ; 
While letters made Mem'ry — frail Memory — a plea. 

Why thou, sweet Tradition ! shouldst die : 
But thou hast sunrired, and art destined to more 

With time and with man in their course. 
Compelling proud lore — for e'en letters must prove 

The truth which thou hast for thy source. 

' But healthy, and blooming, and strong as might seem 

The frame of thy juvenile days. 
When life became short, that it fled like a dream. 

So vanished thy heart-cheering rays : 
Decrepit and wrinkled, and monstrous and rude. 

Infirmity only appears ; 
Our fiEuth IS invited, but seeks to exclude 

Thy form, as the fable of years. 

Pair Fancy, unfettered, stepped forth to thine aid,— 

Full o'er thee her garniture threw ; 
Proud Reason, to' slay thee, unsheath'd his bright blade. 

When backward^ as wont, was thy view : 
As Reason's supporter, grave Learmng was brought, 

StUl backwara and laughing thy route. 
And flying, and fighting, pitch'd battles were fought. 

Thine, diine was the conqueror's shout. 

Again and again was the contest resumed. 

Some minor advantages gained ; 
The drapery so fine, with which Fancy had plumed. 

No longer its station retained : 
So deftly uplifted by Learning's sage hand 

From whom thou hadst hoped to be screened ; 
Who saw, he declared, what short time thou didst stand. 

The dark cloven foot of a fiend. 

Though bared and though beaten, as oft thou wert seen, 

Thy friends are the mass of mankind : 
And eyeless and hoary, as long thou hast been. 

With death standing dimly behind. 
We love; while on travel, thy presence to meet,^- 

A thousand enouiries propose : 
And thou, with tnine answers, the querist wiU greet, 

From knowledge that endlessly flows. 
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Wbere*er we may go^ and with whom we may talk^ 

Thy presence is never remote ; 
At home and abroad^, on the flood, in the walk^ 

Thy musings are always afloat^ 
With peasant and prince^ and with friend and with foe. 

With age, and with childhood, and youth. 
Extending thy presence to all things below. 

Professor — asperser of Truth ! 

While dark Superstition its bodings receives. 

And Faith in the Spirit implies; 
While Idols suppose in the man that believes— < 

Belief in the God of the skies : 
So weeds 'midst the richest of flowers have their birth. 

As Error from Truth will proceed ; 
And Satan's proud temples will spread o'er the earth. 

Where temples of Truth lift the head. 

The light of Improvement and Science, which dawned. 

In smiles, on the works thou hast reared^ 
Was destined, at lengthy to destroy in each land 

The errors with which they appeiared : 
As o'er the fflad earth, when the morning, in smiles, 

Its beautiful tinting employs. 
And gilds the cold frost-work, whose feathers and piles 

The heat of its noon.tide destroys. 

But Science in all her migrations is slow. 

Nor readily tracked on the road ; 
While Fiction, that travels on still lighter toe, 

Wifl scatter her seedlings abroad ; — 
Will scatter them quickly through nature's wide round. 

Where clusters of wilcLflowers now rise. 
In regions remote, where the same will be found. 

Like kindred who meet by surprise. 

From Noah to Janus the transit might move. 

From Samson to Hercules run. 
And upward, with awe, from Jehovah to Jove, 

The threadings of Fiction are spun ; 
Whence all may be traced, like the stream to its souroe,—* 

The stalk to its nourishing root : 
But woe to the waters — all foul in their course ! 

The tree-— for its poisonous hmt I 

Then hear me. Tradition, enchanter of song ! 

So changed since the days of thy youth ! 
To thee the AureKa state mu^t belong. 

The midway 'twixt Fictioirand Truth — 
The forthcoming insect, just ready for flight. 

Bestirring its wing in its sheU, 
Preparing to gaae on the sun in his might, 

Enclosed in the darkness of hell. 
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ON THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE AND CORRUPTIOM' 

OP TASTE. 

It is a remarkable dircumstanoe in the history of the humaa mind, 
that taste as yet has nerer continued in a state of perfection in any 
country. Many years perhaps may have passed away before it has 
attained its climax, but no sooner has it reached that point than it 
begins to sink into decay. This is a melancholy truth, but it is one 
for which we hare the sure evidence of experience. What country 
was more famous for its taste and the cultivation of the arts, sciences, 
and literature than Oreeoe — and yet its glory was but the prelude to 
its decline ? In its day of splendour it could boast of a Sopnocles:, an 
Euripides, a Pindar, a Xenophon, a Plato, — could dis]^y its taste in 
the eyes of the world by the manner in which they estimated the 
merits of the great supporters of its scientific and literary feme ; but 
the meridian of its power was scarce passed when taste began to de- 
cline, and the thunders of the eloquence of Demosthenes seemed but 
the forerunners of its total OTerthrow. Greece sunk beneath the 
ambition of Philip and the arms of Alexander, taste continued on 
the wane, and at last transferred its abode to the land of Greece's 
second conquerors — the Romans. Nor was it permanent in Rome 
either. No sooner had the Augustan era passed, than it gradually 
became perverted ; and though now and then men of genius sprang 
up under the emperors, they were only like the last rays of the set- 
ting sun — ^beautiful in themselves, but marking the total disappear- 
ance of the great luminary. In course of time the papal autnority 
gained the ascendancy, taste was soon buried beneath the supersti- 
tions of the Romish church, and those ases, emphatically named the 
dark, be^n to revolve. For centuries did this gloom of ignorance 
pervade Europe, but at length the dawn of the Reformation broke, 
betokening the approach of a brighter day. 

In this manner has taste been in a state of perpetual fluctuation, 
ever, I may say, sincfe the world began. It has risen in one country 
to perfection, then decayed, and on its ruins another was soon destined 
to rise, which in its turn was to be supplanted by a third. One con- 
stellation was no sooner blotted out from the horizon, than another ap- 
peared in its stead, and in a short while became the lord of the ascen- 
dant. Nor are we to regard as less remarkable — ^the manner in which 
taste has fluctuated in eocA of these countries. Invariably in them 
all has it followed the march of civilization, has risen gradually to 
perfection, flourished for a while, and then by degrees begun to retro, 
grade. What Lord Bacon has said of learning may with propriety be 
said of taste ;-^it " hath its infoncy, when it is but beginning and 
almost childish ; then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile ; 
then its strength of years, when it is solid and reduced ; and lastly 
its old-age, when it waxeth dr«' and exhaust." Such is the course of 
nature and such would appea. Ho be the destiny of man. The hu- 
man race at present have no doubt arrived at a high degree of civili- 
zation and mental culture, knowledge is extending wider and more per- 
fectly than it ever did before, but, taking past experience to direct us 
in judging of what is to come, have we reason for supposing that 
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taste will again decline? Such is the question \i'hich I propose to my- 
^f now^ but it is one which, as I hare occasion to rerert to it after- 
wards, I shall not at present answer. Besides, in this discussion it is 
taken for granted that taste may decline, and going upon this sup. 
position, I shall now endeavour to state liie causes which appear to 
ine the most effective in bringing about such a melancholy event. 

It is a curious circumstance in the human mind, that what is best 
calculated for its improvement may not unfrequently be productive of 
a contrary effect. Such is the insatiable desire of man for perpetual 
change — the continual hankering after novelty. He cannot rest satis, 
fied with what he has already attained, he is always aspiring after 
what remains unknown ; and to such lengths may this desire for va- 
riety carry him, that even perfection itself may become tastless^and 
destitute of attractions. That ^ the mind should always be actively 
employed is necessary to its health and well-being, and to its desire 
for novelty is to be attributed nearly the perfection to which taste 
und knowledge can ever attain. Besides, the happiness of man seems 
to be bound up in the exertion of his inventive faculties, and that 
these should be gratified is therefore not only proper but necessary. 
Strange, that this trait in our character which can be productive of so 
much good, in improving taste, and in adding to the happiness of man, 
should also be one of the chief causes of his return to barbarism. 
Provided the objects upon which his mind is actively engaged be al- 
wavs varying, it makes little difference whether they foe good or bad, 
ana for the sake of change he is just as liable to adopt the latter as 
the former. As long as the former predominate, true taste will go on 
to improve, but when by any accident men are led to acquire a relish 
for any thing unworthy, taste must suffer a corresponding depression. 
Novelty therefore may really produce evil effects : in some cases it is 
certainly a gratification, but like all other gratifications, if carried to 
too great an extent, it may prove hurtful. 

I place novelty at the head of the corrupters of taste, because men 
are less on their guard against it, and therefore it is most efficacious. 
There is a pleasure, I have already hinted, in novelty, and men are 
too captivated by it to perceive the evils resulting from the free indul. 
gence. It comes to them in the habit of friendship— alluring and at. 
tractive, gains at once their confidence, and so pleases them, that they 
see not they are turning into the paths of error, that their feelings are 
becoming more and more enervated, and that the purity of their taste 
is gradually disappearing. 

This desire of novelty operates in two different ways, in corrupting 
taste, — ^first, upon the minds of those who administer to the taste of 
the nation ; and, second, upon the minds of the nation at large. On 
each of these I shall endeavour to make some remarks. 

1. When any one has a desire to become a candidate for reputation 
in science, literature 'or the fine arts, it certainly should be one of his 
chief objects — ^to be as original as possible. Without this, all his en- 
deavours will be fruitless. Who, for example, would think a book 
worth the reading which contained nothing but what had already 
been fully and adequately explained? On the other hand, there can 
he nothing more truly contemptible than that which bears along with 
it no other recommendation than that of mere originality. Yet how 

VOL. I. X 
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•ften will we find the peraon^ whom I have menticmed^ on this ^eowxat 
preferring the fliniBy to the solid^ the turgid to the pure ; how often 
8ee him sacrificing good taste to the comparatiTely friyolous desire of 
producing norelty. Looking back upon those that preceded him, he 
perceives^ or thinks he perceives^ e^ery avenue to fame already trod, 
and he cannot brins his mind to enter the same path as any before 
him. Despairing of being able to discover one as yet unentered and 
unexplored, he at last strikes out a way for himself^ and it may hap- 
pen to be in violation of the principles of pure taste^ and of his better 
judgment If he fails in this manner^ is it to be wondered at if evil 
consequences follow? The path is destitute in itself of real beauty, 
and he finds himself called upon to adorn it with all the strength of 
his genius ; so that no flow.er blooms in it but what is planted by his 
own hand, — ^not a prospect unfolds itself, but what owes its existence 
to^ his imagination. In short, an unworthy or insignificant subject is 
tricked out in all the finery which can render it attractive — it be- 
comes so — and the pillars of true taste being thus undermined, the 
whole superstructure is overthrown. In this way has sound taste 
been too often sacrificed to the vain desire for ori^nality, and a truly 
powerful genius been perverted by expending- its strength in an inou 
proper manner. Such in some degree is the case with our two poets 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. No one can peruse the writings of these au- 
thors without perceiving marks of a lofty imagination, and!a truly poeti- 
cal genius, but how must we lament to see these powers obscured by the 
continual aspiring, for it can be nothing else, at appearing original. 
The first mentioned poet, conceivinff from the besinning, that true 
poetry cbnsists in simplicity alone, has followed that with unabating 
ardour. To him, however, it has proved but an ignis/aiuus, has 
seduced him from the true road by which he might have arisen to 
perfection, and has led him into ridiculous sensibility and silly pueri- 
lities. At the commencement of his literary life, &e saw, or fancied 
he saw, a road to poetical eminence as yet unentered ; and, delighted 
by its novelty, he proceeded in it with unceasing activity. The at- 
tempt was novel, and in consequence he obtained not a few admirers. 
All the while, however, he was grasping merely at a shadow, was as- 
piring at a new species of sublimity, but at tne same time verifying 
the French proverb — ^' Du sublime au ridicule il n'y a q'un pas.'' He 
has been extensively read, but it is well for the taste of the country 
that he has had few, if any, imitators. Had it indeed been otherwise, 
taste would certainly have been corrupted, and the manliness and 
vigour of English poetry would have been lost in a torrent of sensi. 
bility on a witherea leaf, or in a foolish attempt to celebrate the gam- 
bols of a kitten. I speak thus of Wordsworth — ^not that I Uiink 
lightly of him as a poet Amid all the dull morality of the ^ Excur. 
sion" there are passages of the most unaffected grandeuc and finest 
poetry, and in his minor Poems, — ^the *' Lines written while sailing 
in a Uoat at Evening" are worth half the volume besides^ and equu 
to any thing in the language^ With Coleridge the case is different. 
In his poems we may trace the breathings of a lofty min^ and a rich 
vein of heavenly poetry, yet we cannot but regret that with this 
there is not unfrequentJy conjoined much that offends agsunst the 
purity of taste. Having an evident predilection for the Qerman 
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school, and being the avowed disciple of Kant» he has too often trans, 
ferred into his own writings the ravings of a distempered imagina. 
tion — ^the characteristic of the sect he admired. Nor is he free from 
the childish prettinesses of Wordsworth. 

« We have so much to talk about. 
So many sad things to Id out, 
So many tears in our eye-corners 
Sitting like little Jacky JBamers : 
In shorty as soon as it is day, 
Do go, dear Rain, do go away." 

Who could have supposed that such puerility could have proceeded 
from a mind capable of producing the following noble lines ?— - 

'' They parted, — ^ne'er to meet again ! 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof the scars remaining. 
Like cliffs which have been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between. 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 
Shall wholly do away, I ween. 
The marks of that whidi once hath been." 



Such are the effects which a desire for novelty can produce on the 
minds of the candidates for fame in literature or the fine arts, and on 
ininds too, I have shewn, of no inferior order. An author should cer- 
tainly be as original as possible, but that originality ought to consist 
in the matter rather than the manner. Let him by all means lay be. 
fore the public whatever is new, provided it be really so, but let him 
not attempt to dismise the poverty of his subject beneadi ^uaintness 
or turgidity of style, or endeavour to corrupt the taste of his country 
by introducing the practice of giving weight to trifles, or of changing 
freedom and boldness of expression for foolish ornament or affected 
simplicity. 

2. Novelty, however, produces a corresponding evU effect upon 
the taste of tne nation at large. It is in this point of view, properly 
speaking, that the principle which we have been considering is reallj 
hurtful. No author, for example, provided he was possessed of sun. 
fident judgment, would ever think it particularly necessary to be 
strictly original, were he not in the first instance, in a manner, im. 
pelled to it by the prevailinff opinion of the nation. He knows that 
the ereat body of the reading public are accustomed to look upon 
novdty with tne greatest respect, and regard the contrary with con. 
tempt ; and accoraingly he must suit himself to circumstances. That 
this opinion of the world is sometimes of advantage I have already ad. 
mitteo, but it is also one of the most effective agents in the deteriora. 
tion of taste. Novelty is every thing ; and when that is abundantly 
furnished, men seldom care about any thing else. The consequences 
resulting from this may easily be conjectured. That which has 
merely the advantage of being new, though it has no other solid merit, 
will acquire the highest approbation, while men, willing at any ex. 
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pense to purchase a new pleasure, will be disposed to cast into the 
shade what really deserves commendation, but which has not the fortune 
to be dressed in the garb of strict and striking originality. But let us 
enquire a little more particularly into the evils resulting to the taste of 
a nation from indulging too mtich the desire of novelty. 

First, then, the desire for novelty leads to the admiration of fidse 
and meretricious ornament. True excellence is of such a. nature that 
it admits of no very extensive variety^ and those who aspire after 
novelty will often find it expedient, in order to gain their end^ to 
transgress not a little against the ^' modesty of Nature," and surround 
her with splendours that do not exist. To say that this is inimical to 
true taste, is to assert a thing almost self-evident. Nature is beauti- 
ful enough of herself — she needs not the assistance of foreign and gor. 
geous ornament to shew off her excellences. The man of a pure and 
refined mind sees her to most advantage when clothed in simple and 
unassuming attire, and can perceive no real beauty in the tinsel and 
splendour with which vitiated taste desires to invest her. The great 
painters of the Italian school depend for their celebrity upon the ac 
curacy of their delineations without the intervention of eaudy colour, 
ing; and Sir Joshua Reynolds relates, that when first ne saw their 
works, the prevailing feeling in his mind was that of disappointment. 
Tlie cause of this is obvious. His taste was vitiated by the study of 
the English paintings of his day, which, however well they were 
executed, were decked out with tne most gorgeous and glaring colour- 
ing, and it was not until he got the better of his prejudices towards 
these, that he felt and perceived the beauties of the great painters of 
Italy. It is indeed with the mental as with the physical palate — ^botb, 
when in a healthy state, prefer the simplest viands. When the ap. 
petite is cloyed with abundance, and the sickening taste is pleased 
with nothing but variety, the simple food which was formerly agree, 
able becomes disgusting, and is only tolerated when garnished with 
high-seasoned stimulants and other new appurtenances. This very cir- 
cumstance, however, proves that the faculty is in no sound state, for 
it is only when taste is squeamish and unhealthy that such things be- 
come reouisite. In like manner the mental taste, when pure and 
perfect, nas little relish for high-seasoned dainties, and it is only 
when its vigour is blunted by excess, and it is in an unhealthy 
condition that it wishes to add to the simplicity of nature. 

But, farther, the inordinate desire for novelty leads to a delight 
in ornament instead of in that which is useful, and to the preference 
of tinsel and show to more substantial though less gaudy beauties. 
When overwrought splendour of any kind becomes pleasing, it soon 
attracts the chiei attention, and real merit which is inconsistent with 
such a state of things is thrown completely aside and neglected. The 
truth of this assertion may easily be shewn by the rage for novelty at 
present existing in our dramatic establishments. Lord Byron tells us 
that at Drury Lane theatre the " School for Scandal," certainly one of 
the finest comedies in the language, has always been among the least 
attractive, and it is notorious with how great applause the public hail 
every new melo-drama or opera, provided it has a sufiicient Quantity 
of show and gaudy splendour. The divine aspirations of the dramatic 
muse of Shakspeare are next to being baiiiished from the stage, and the 
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legitimate tmoedy and true comedy must give place to some gilded 
mass of insipidity^ some tissue of vulgarity and execrable punning in 
the shape of a "Life in London^" some '' Der Preyschiitz" teembg 
with romantic foolery and absurd horror. It is not sufficient to im. 
prove upon nature and surround her with a glitter she does not 
possess, — ^the bounds of reason and probability must alike be passed, 
in order to gratify the insatiable desire of the million for novelty. 

The principle of which we are speaking leads also to the adminu 
tion of whatever is quaint and possessed of affected singularity. This 
is a practice which the unthinking public are disposed to encourage 
to the greatest extent, and into which the highest minds may often 
be led. The mincinff quaiixtness of Seneca was popular in his day, 
and so was the style of Lucan, although in the words of Scaii. 
ger, '' he rather barked than sung." Sallust, hy raking up from the 
ruins of time obsolete words and antiquated expressions, gave to his 
works a naivete grateful to the public for whom he wrote. Nor is the 
taste of our own day so distinguished for purity as to reject every at- 
tempt of a similar kind. The '' tu whits tu whoos" of Coleridge are 
not without admirers, and Leigh Hunt's writings are by many read 
with pleasure, notwithstanding the strange romantic turn of his style, 
his uncouth phrases, and odd expressions, which, to use an epithet of 
his own, he scatters about with a " how-do-you^-do-pretty-welLI-thank. 
you sort of freedom." That this can have no good effect upon taste 
does not admit of a doubt. There may be some phrases of this kind 
which in certain situations are more expressive than those in common 
use, but by far the greater number of them are clumsy and uncouth, 
and are permitted only from an inward sort of low admiration at 
their singularity and conceit — ^in short on account of their being no^ 
veL The practice, however, is highly reprehensible, tending to bar- 
barize the language, and at the same time, by implication, to blunt 
the edge of the relish for true excellence possessed by every mind of 
cultivated and pure taste. 

Such are several of the evils resulting to the taste of a country 
from the unrestrained indulgence in novelty. Perhaps it would not 
be difficult to swell the list to a greater extent, but I shall now pass 
to other circumstances which are no less effective in corrupting the 
taste of a nation. 

The principal causes which exert an influence over the taste of a 
country, are, in my opinion, chiefly these — riz. its political situation — 
the state of its religion and morals — and the several pursuits in which 
it is principally engaged. These, according to circumstances, may be 
either £ftvourable or productive of evil eflects, but that their influence 
is extensive may be shewn both by theory and by an appeal to actual 
facts. 

L If we look back into the history of those nations which have been 
Yimous in the world for the refinement of their taste, we will always 
find that their mental improvement has followed their progress to pou 
litical eminence. The taste of Greece was not matured till in arms 
she shone unrivalled, and Roman science and literature had not at- 
tained their zenith, till the empire of the Eternal city extended from 
sea to sea, till the whole known world was comprehended withjn her 
dominions. Arms must first raise the state to superior power, and 
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lay open tbe streams thrimgh which knowledge may fiow into it from 
all tbe world besides, and soon it will shine in science as nnriTalled as 
it did in the arts of war. Let us ask ourselves by what means such 
political eminence is attained^ and we will find it to be the result of 
mdependent feelings and a noble spirit -As long as these contiiiue 
unimpaired^ will it maintain the power it has acquired^ and wiU its 
taste flouridi in ail«ts pristine rennement. But it^ by contemplating 
its own greatness^ it is lulled into a sense of self-security; and be- 
comes listless or inattentire to its national honour and priTileges, 
when the lofty independence of mind, which raised it to the glory it 
po sses ses^ is lost, the road is open to mental as wdl as national degra- 
dation. Pure taste, while it leads a man through the creation and 
teaches him to admire all that is beauttful and excellent in it, ex- 
pands and sublimes his mind, while it turns his eye upon himself and 
points out to his view the wondrous and fearful conformation both 
of his body and his soul, it elevates his mind with noble sentiments, 
it inspires him with noble daring as it marks out for his admiration 
and imitation those worthies of antiquity who remain embalmed in a 
nation*s history. In a word, true taste and independence of spirit are 
coeval with and dependant upon each other — as the one declines, the 
other sinks into decay. 

But, further, the taste of a country is, in a great degree, deter- 
mined by the state of the government, and the manner in which 
its laws are administered. If the government is framed according 
to the genius of the people, and the laws are formed on principles 
of strict equity — there is no doubt but that taste will keep pace 
with the increasing internal happiness of the country ; but if im the 
contrary there is any dereliction in their administration, whOe the 
people are distracted, taste must also suffer. A free government is 
pernaps the most favourable for the improvement of science and the 
fine arts, and accordin^y we will find that in all cases knowMge has 
under such a constitution arrived at the greatest perfection. It is 
only when the *' mind's ethereal spring" is uncurbed by foreign power 
or domestic despotism, when it has unrestrained scope for exertion, that 
liie soul of man will rise upon the wings of freedom, and display all 
the energies of its might It is then only that taste can flourish, that 
man can enjoy and relish the beauties of nature and the real excel- 
lences of art The causes are' Various which may overthrow such a 
state of aflairs. The nation may lose that spirit of freedom, of which 
I have spoken above, and luxury may infuse its contaminating inflo^ 
ence into the minds of tbe people. When this takes place, the con. 
stitution will soon be materially changed ; and if it is not overturned 
by a foreign power, it will at last sink under the iron hand of demtism 
and tyranny. In a despotic government it is certainly possible that 
taste in some degree may occasionally be found to exist, but it never 
can continue for any length of time in perfection, or even in compara- 
tive refinement " Knowledge," says the proverb, *' is power," and 
men that are possesaed of it are naturally objects of fear to every 
despot, who for his own sake is desirous of keeping the people in a 
state of contented ignorance. 

As taste, then, is corrupted by the loss of free and independent sen. 
timents, so it declines and finally is destroyed beneath a despotism. 
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But there h another circum^tanoe w]ucb< t(Mi4^ to the overthrow o£ 
true taste, and that is, the mal-admiQistration of the laws of the, 
country. 

If the rod of justice is wielded with care, firmness and impartiality,, 
the effect upon the country at large will be of the most beneficial kind« 
The good will be encouraged and protected, the depraved and the de- 
signing will find no opportunity of carrying on their sdiemes against 
the commonweal, and taste will share in the general prosperity. The 
administrators of justice are conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties ; by their exertions, virtue is held up to the admiration of 
the country ; and what is more likely to follow from this than an unl. 
▼ersal desire to cultivate those arts which humanize the mind and 
ennoble our nature ? Let us howevef. reverse the picture, and suppose 
that justice is dealt out with a sparing and a feeble hand, and what 
will be the consequence ? Propriety of conduct no longer meets with its 
reward, and vice is at least tacitly encouraged. While fraud and cor. 
ruption are almost openly practised, what else are we to expect than 
a corruption of taste, than the blunting of the finer feelings which 
adorn humanity ? 

2. Having thus as shortiy as possible endeavoured to point out the 
evils resulting to taste from defects of a political and civil nature, I 
may now advert to the effects produced upon the mental refinement of a 
country by .the state of its religion and morala Religion, from its very 
nature, exerts great influence over the mind of man. It tells him 
that he is a responsible being, it informs him of a superior essence 
under whose agency he exists, it points out to him the awful truth 
of a futurity. Such circumstances as these are of great moment to 
man, are frequentiy, if not perpetually, impressed upon his thoughts, 
and is it to be wondered at, if they excite an interest in his bosom, 
give a tone to his feelings, and influence his mind ? But although 
almost all religions concur in the points I have just stated, yet no^ 
thing is more certain, than that they may be in very different degrees 
of perfection. Some religions may be pure, others corrupt; some 
may breathe in all their institutions the language of pity and benevo^ 
lence ; some may delight in cruelty and blood; some may be lax and 
permit great licence, others may be austere and ascetic. The 
taste also of the communities which are regulated by these roust of 
course be different That religion, which exists in purity and in the 
heart, must encourage a corresponding purity of taste ; that which 
permits of depravity, or is but a form, can have no good effect upon 
the finer feelings of our nature. That religion which encourages the 
extension of knowledge is friendly to taste, but the contrary is the 
case with regard to that which delights in the ignorance of all that 
live under it. Mahometanism, besides permitting or at least winking, 
at great laxiiv of morals, is decidedly inimical to the diffusion of ge. 
neral knowleoge, and what nation of tiiat persuasion was ever famous 
for the purity of its taste ? Catholicism is, or at least was not very 
&vourable to the cause of the dissemination of knowledge throu^n 
a country, and mental darkness brooded over £urope when it was in 
its glory. If, then, true religion is capable of corruption, and its 
tenets of being perverted, the taste of the nation in which it exists is 
subject to a corresponding decline, and as men depart from purity in 
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tfae ime, in the other they become more and more vitiated aad 
deprared. 

On the state of the morals of a coontry however, and these arer 
closely connected with its religion, chiefly depends the condition of its 
taste. If the morals of the country are pnre, taste must exist in cor- 
responding perfection ; but with immorality true taste is inconsistent 
When depravity of life and morals pervaaes a nation, it has sunk to 
its lowest point, and true taste there cannot exist When a man is 
accostomea to give way to the worst feelings of his nature, when 
every thing that is wicked and deprared is welcome to his breast, can 
he judge with propriety of what is excellent in genius, can his feeL 
ings be awake to wnat is truly beautiful, graud, or pleasing in nature } 
He has put himself upon a level with the beasts of the field, and like 
them his desires are all of a grovelling nature, all the pleasures he 
can feel are confined to sense, and to him intellectual enjoyments are 
tasteless. This state of complete immorality comes not however all 
at once — it is the result of various causes operating by degrees. 
When taste is at its highest in a nation, it will alwajrs be enjoying 
a high state of political power. With this however comes wealth, 
and luxury is its never failing attendant Of the evils resulting 
from luxury I need hardly speak. It may indeed be named the 
spring from whence flow all the evils which can fall upon a nation, 
— it is equally htsl to its political greatness and to the purity of its 
taste. As soon as bodily gratifications become the- chief concern, 
every thing else is disregarded or but partially attended to. The 
high spirit of independence, which wont to regulate their motions 
and a|)pear in all their actions, begins to decay, and body and 
soul are alike enervated. The way, of course, is laid open for foreign 
innovation, or for the success of intriguing men within itself, and at 
the same time the relish for all that is pleasing in literature and the 
fine arts totally disappears. 

When a nation is thus on the retrograde, there is contracted an in- 
dination for low vices, and a disposition to take pleasure in them. If 
this state of afi^irs prevails among the lower orders, they are, from 
their situation, prevented from exerting any great influence upon the 
taste of the nation ; it is only when it is to be found among the higher 
classes that it is attended with pernicious effects. Such was the case 
in the reign of Charles the Second. At that period every thing like 
virtue and morality was banished from society, and dissolute manners 
prevailed among those whose situation in life enabled them to exert 
the greatest influence over the pursuits of the nation at large. 
Hence the deprarity of taste which characterises that reign, hence the 
licentiousness of the dramas of that period, when every thing profli- 
gate was hailed with pleasure by a dissolute audience. Taste is 
indeed the attendant upon virtue, and when vice becomes agreeable, it 
becomes corrupted and its purity is no longer visible. 

3. Nothing perhaps has a greater influence over the taste of a 
country than the various pursuits in which its inhabitants are engag. 
ed. If these are of a martial kind, and prompt the people to the 
extension of their empire or political power, the only good effect pro. 
duoed upon taste will be the laying open sources of knowledge which 
cannot otherwise be accomplished, ana so conducing indirectly to its 
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Improvement. Again^ if tlie natkn be principally and deeply migagedl 
in commerce — ^that^ I fear^ must be regardea as contribatmg little to 
taiental refinement. Commerce is evidently regulated by a principle 
of selfishness — and with that feeling true taste is incompatible. Who 
expects to find^ in the heart where the desire of gain is the paramount 
concern^ a love for the fine arts^ and purity of taste in estimating the 
beauties of nature and the excellences of genius ? Bounds certainly 
may be placed to the feelings of which I am speiddng, and selfishness 
mar in some cases give place to a better ruling principle, but how 
selaom is that to be expected ! Let us, look into the -characters of 
those who are extensively involved in commeAnal affairs, and scarce 
one in a hundred will be found capable of appreciating intellectual ex^ 
cellence, or possessed of a soul that raises him above " the world/' as 
Leigh Hunt expresses it, " of brick and mortar and money-getting." 
With the ereat body of commercialists, to be rich is to be every 
thing, and tney will consider the time mis-spent which is employed in 
cultivating taste instead of in searching out the means of acquiring 
wealth. But commerdal pursuits are not only hurtful to the taste of 
those who are immediately concerned in them — ^they extend their 
deteriorating influence to those also who furnish the articles of 
merchandise. Commerce, if extensive, must be kept up by the over- 
strained labour of the lower and even of the middling classes — and 
that laborious exertion is inimical to taste may be shewn by adverting 
to the experience of all those nations which are remarkable for exces. 
sive industry. The Dutch are quite proverbial for the deprayity or 
rather for the entire want of taste — and to what can this be attributed 
but to that laborious industry, and plodding application to traffick, for 
which they have been so long fiunous ? No hwyk published in Holland 
can expect even a temporary popularity which rises above the every, 
day afinurs of that phlegmatic race, and their painters would never 
have attracted a moment's attention had they not, like Teniers, con* 
descended to celebrate boorish revels, or like Rubens represented gods 
and goddesses as '' hillocks of flesh," in order to please the perverted 
taste of the country. Even in their dramatic representations a similar 
deficiency of taste prevails, and nothing is brought upon the stage but 
what is levd to the capacities of ignorant and stupid understandings 
—nothing but what is monstrous and absurd. To a similar cause we 
may trace the want of taste among the mechanics of Great Britain. 
These by their employers are kept in a state of perpetual drudgery, 
the time which is not entirely devoted to labour being oocupi^ in 
meals and sleep, so as to fit them for the prosecution of their employ, 
ment. When from twelve to sixteen hours out of the twenty.four are 
taken up in hard work, what time is there left for mental rdaxation ? 
But the evO does not stop here. Being from their very situation 
barred from intellectual enjoyment, all the leisure moments thev have 
are spent in pleasures of a sensual kind, in the indulgence or their 
animal appetites. Wearied with excessive labour, and oppressed with 
tiie druasery of their situation, they seek a temporary relief and 
oUivion wxa all their cares in the most disgraceful practice of in. 
^briation ; so that their faculties being stupified and their perceptions 
deadened, all that is beautiful and exceUent passes before their minds 
without exciting a corresponding emotion. Such are the efiects pro. 

VOL. I. V 
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diice4 by exoessiTe and ccmtinu^ btmu; b^Sl if tbe case is as I Iults 
represented it, nothing is more powerful in the eormptinff of taste. 

Such are, in my o]»nion, the varions causes which tend to produce 
a perversion and corruption <rf taste in a country. The oTer-atnined 
desire for norelty, we have seen, exerts no smaU power; the loss of a 
spirit of independence, the' corruption of the religious institutions of 
tne country, and the indulgence in vice, selfish pursuits, ^d exoes. 
sive labour, are followed by deteriorating effects. It is singular how. 
ever as well as fortunate that the evils resulting from the alwre. 
mentioned causes can take place only with the concurrence of the 
nation at large. It is -within the power of man to be on hia guard 
against these, and as long as he does so, will taste flourish. Accord, 
ing to Lord Byron, 

Self-abasement paves the way 
To villain bonds and despot sway. 

And in like manner taste can become corrupted only, as it were, 
by a voluntary act. It may indeed be asserted that the taste of a 
country may be overturned by a foreign invasion, but however likely 
this may be in theory, I am disposed to think that in reality it cannot 
be the case. Pure taste encourages sentiments of virtue and courage 
and is in fact one of the best saufe-guards of the nation ; and as long 
as it remains unvitiated, there is little reason for expecting an over- 
throw by foreign invasion. Greece would never have sui£ beneath 
the power of Philip, had her taste been as perfect in the days of 
Demosthenes as it was in the time of Themistocles; and tb^ incursion 
of the Goths upon the Roman empire would either have never taken 
place, or have been any thing else but successful, had the taste of the 
Augustan age continued in aJl its purity. 

h^ me now return to the question I proposed in the beginning- 
have we reason for supposing that modem taste will continue to de- 
cline ? That it may decline is certainly possible, but that it will ac- 
tually do so seems to be countenanced by no solid reasoning. On tbe 
other hand, the arguments for a contrary opinion are strong. Men 
are not now in the same condition as they were when Greece and 
Rome successively arose and shone in their turn in the horiaon of 
taste. With a lietter feeling knowledge seems to have gone abroad 
through the world, and all mankind alue are partaking of her bene- 
fits. While among the ancients only one nation at a time became 
conspicuous for its taste, which country of the modem world can 
we point out as in this respect excelling another ? All are making 
wide and rapid strides in every walk of literature and the fine arts ; 
by all are the universally allowed standards of perfection studied, 
relished, and understood ; and each can point to so^ne mighty soul in 
its own conununity which has raised its hme among the nations and 
cast a lustre of glory around its name. Add to thie^ that there never 
was a period, at which the nations of the world were more united 
among themselves than they are at present. The language of one 
country is well known in another, an e^itensive intercourse is esta- 
blished between them, and every Uiing in one, which is calculated to 
improve the taste of another, is transmitted with the utmost rapidity. 
Inventions are no sooner made on the Continent than they are known 
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among us, and everf thifig more exceUent tkan another, which British 
genius can produce, travels with speed through the rest of Europe. 
het us look to our own country alone, and we will find ourselves at a 
loss to tell what period in her history is to be regarded as the exact 
sera of its ti^te. Shall we say that it was the end of the six. 
teenth and beginning of the seventeenth century, and bring forward 
the names of Shakgipeare and Milton to prove our assertion ? Shall we 
say that it was the age of Queen Anne and the first Gleorge, and in- 
atanoe the great names of Dryden add Pope? Or are the great spirits 
that adorn our own age sumcientlv powerful to confer upon it the 
epithet of the ara of taste ? In reality the present may stand a com- 
parison with any preceding age. Few poets of a former day surpass 
the powers displayed by Byron. Scott and Campbell have added never, 
dying laurels to Uieir coontrv's fame, and the wonders of the Bard 
of Avod have nigh been equalled by the gigantic |>Dwers of the Scot. 
tiah Novelist. In the improvement of sdl ranks in the community, 
the present age has never, been equalled. Knowledge is extending 
her Uissful influence over the land, and ignorance is flying before her 
steps. The peasant, the artisan, that a few years ago knew of nothing 
existing bejond the immediate sphere of his vision, is now led into 
the mysteries of nature and art, leliahes their beauties, and becomes 
acquainted with the peformanoes of th^ genius of his country. Let 
i|s cast our eyes upon the state of the world at large, and the prospect 
18 truly cheering and delightful. What changes for the better have a 
few years been able to bring about ! The sound of the true religion is 
heard amid the wilds of America and on the plains of Hindostan, and 
the small islands of the Southern ocean, not long since immersed in 
savage barbarism, are now advancing hst in the career of civilization. 
in moral and religious improvement. Man indeed seems to be rapidly 
approaching to a state of universal knowledge and culture, ana in- 
st^id of thinking that taste will decline, we have every reason for the 
supposition that it will go on to improve. Nature besides is not spar- 
ing in her gifts, and though mankind may rise to a state of cultivation 
which we cannot anticipate, she is yet able to furnish scope for further 
exertion, while religion, difiiising a purer morality than the ancients 
knew, shall secure taste from corruption, and prevent the relish for all 
that is beautiful in nature and the fine arts from decaying. 

J.C. 
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Suggested bg ike appeatanee af a Sea-fcwl which hovered^ during 
three dc^Sj ai^er the fiM where the atUhor woe ploughing. 

BiRt) of the ocean ! wh]^ Ihigerest then here. 
Where the rush of the waves may not reach thine ear ? 
Art thou come my friend and companion to be. 
When friends are departed, sweet bird of the sea } 

Thou hast left thy mate, thou hast left thy home — 
On the white din lashed by the spray and the foam. 
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And foraJcen die Salway^s sounding stnmd. 
For tlie cdm repom of oiar monntauukad. 

Of thy feathered tribe hast thou snfiered the soom ^ 
With the strife of the wind and the waves art thou borB6> 
Meek Pilgrim ! in this abode of peaoe^ 
No fear shall annoy thee— thy sorrows shall oeaae. 

I, too^ have been torn by Adversity's blasts— 
My dcy of hope hath been overcasty— 
I have warred with life's billows unpitied, unknown, 
A manner weary and woe-begone. 

And I have withdrawn from the warring crowd. 
From the jest of the gay, — from the sneer of the proud. 
And solace sought at the midnight hour 
In lowly glen or in woodland bower. 

Bird of the ocean ! still linger here. 

Nor return to the rock, where the seft-waves career. 

More meet companion art thou for me. 

Than man with his boasted dignity. 



The above is from the pen of William Park, ferm^servant to the 
Bey. Dr. Brown of Eskdale Muir. Though in the humble sphere 
of a Scottish peasant, he has evinced considerable poetic talent, and 
only requires tne fostering hand of the liberal and enlightened to give 

fublidty to a volume replete with piety, purity and energetic feeling, 
[e has contributed to several literary periodicals, — among others to 
Blackwood's Magazine, and to the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
by the late talented Editor of which he was esteemed as well for his 
mental powers as for his unblemished integrity. 

Eiitdmrgk, I8ih Jan. 1832. 
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BOBBER UTEBARY AXD POLITICAL OL0B. BIO.L 
REPORTED BT JOHN MACKAT WILSON. 

ScsNB. — A Temperance Coffee Houee^ within ouraneieni, eoher^ and 
weU-hdoned town Berwick-upon- Tweed. Newepapere^ Magazines^ and 
cuptJUled with coffee upon the tabic. — Present Mr, Andrew Feuar, a 
Berwickshire farmer^ residing not ten miles from the town aforesaid; 
'^Mr, Soger BeU^ another cultivator of the soil, and residtng on the 
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SngHtk side ^ the Tweedy ai a dieianee not esBoeedrng half an hour's 
mntk riding from their present place <^ rendezvous g^-^Thomas Nqftune, 
jEsq. merchant and ehip-oumer : — Mr. John Timpitiy formerly a letter^ 
press printer^ and whilom Editor of a Loudon Newepaper; — Jerrj^ 
JibfOshifmerifthe Port in better di^sf — Mr* David Dakon, a gentte^ 
man touched with poetry 9 — designed by his mother for a preacher, but 
now living on her legacy; — Dr. Aytan^ a physician; and Francis 
Classumy Esq* a young wUciior ;-^-<dl inhabitants of the said good 
town^ — Time, — Seven m the evening* 

Mr. FsuAB — ^Did ye see yon lang-Ieggit Adverteesment in the 
Newspapers the ither day^ Doctor^ about Patent French Bran» 
dyf 

Dr. Ayton — ^I did, Mr. Feuar. 

Mr. FsuAB^-^And what thocht ye 0' it? — ^My certes! yon was 
shaking the niere 0' intemperance in the face 0' the increasing so- 
briety 0' the country wi' a vengeance 1 

Dr. Ayton — Brandy is a good medicine in the hands of a skilful 
physician ; but as a common beverage, it is swallowing sixpences at 
every mouthful, and purchasing disease and death at the highest 
price. If people are fond of suicide, whisky will accomplish their ob. 
ject at one.third of the cost. A man may murder himself very com- 
fortably with three shillings' worth of whisky, — brandy would scarce 
stand him less than nine, and the unnecessary six would contribute 
considerably towards putting him decently in the dust. 

Mr. Fbuab — ^Od ye*re a queer neegor. Doctor,— ye're as dry as 
the edge o' ane 0' Packwood's razors. But ne'er a boddle care I for 
neither their brandy nor their whisky. My wife says to me, — ^An- 
drew, says she, ye're just another man a' thegither since ye joined the 
Tem])erance Society — there's nae sitting up to four o' the Sabbath 
morning waiting on ye now, — nae galloping name like a madman,— 
nae fears 0' broken legs, or broken necKS — ^nae horses coming hame 
without ye now, — I'll declare I'm just the happiest woman on Uie face 
o' the earth ! — Oh, had we had Temperance Societies twenty years 
sine, — there wad been some riding their ain horse th' day tnat are 
breaking stanes by the road side ; an' some hale and canty that the 
worms hae made their last meal on. 

Mr. Bbll — Drat! .that's just what my Susan tells mye. An' 
as this sugaree or chicaree, or what d'ye ca' it, gies wur coffee such a 
flavour here, that I think it worth a' the smugged gin that e'er came 
out 0' Budale, I just ca'ed down at the Tea-office for a pund on*t 

Mr. David Dalton — ^Well^ Gentlemen, as I must deprecate the 
drinking habits of Sodety as well as the intoxicating habits,— let the 
cups be removed, and proceed with the business of Uie evening. Mr. 
Timpin, have you any subject to propose ? [A bell ringSf servant en- 
ters and removes the cms, S^c^^ 

Mr. TivpiN — Gentlemen, the deep interest we all take in every 
matter which involves the welfare ox our country, — and of our own 
beautifnl borders in particular, renders it impossible that we can pass 
over the recent Anti-Reform meeting held at Greenlaw ; — you are all 
acquainted with its details,— imd I propose that our conversation this 
evening be headed^— 
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Omnbs — Agreed! agreed! — ^The Berwickshire Conservative Dii- 
ucted, 

Mr. TiMPiN — Gentlemen, — ^this meeting in question,— ^this mighty 
meeting, — this meeting in a village on the middle of the moor, — thi^ 
meeting which arrogates for its object the eahaiion of our own, our 
beautiful land, — this Berwickshire meeting — this meeting, on which, 
in the eloquent language of David Milne, Esq. younger of Milne 
Graden, " the ark of the state has at length found a solid resting 
place !" — this meetipff, eentlemen^ was attended by no less than one 
nundred aand fifty individuals, comprising the inhabitants of the hanu 
let Of the talents of William Hay, Esq. of Dunse CasUe, (their 
chairman,) I am as ignorant as I am incapaole of giving what he calls 
the view halloo^ and my lungs have been used to some purpose in their 
day and generation. 

Mr. FeuaBt— Save us a' ! Mr. Timpin, do ye no ken what the 
view halloo is ?— I'll let ye hear it if ye uke. 

Mr. TivpiN — ^I know it does not mean music for a room, and will 
dispense with it. However, the antiquity of Mr* Hay^s fiimily justly 
entitles him to a first place among our resident gentry. But, gentle* 
men, I loathe, I abominate the dishonest, the cuckoo strain, which 
six out of every ten men use, on being called to preside over a meet, 
ing, about their own inability, and wishing the chair had been filled 
by an abler person — while you can see pnde, self-coinplaeency and 
satislaction snooting little glances across their eyes, like a gold fish 
twittering in a glass bottle, and each with all his humility thinks 
himself the ablest man in the assembly. 

Mr. Bell — ^Well, Mr. Timpin, I dint knaw whether they mean 
what they say or not, but I knaw, that chaihnen without ability are 
as common as stubble after harvest 

Mr. Timpin — Any gentleman taking such an office^ and confessing 
and conscious of his own insufficiency, is insulting the meeting over 
which he undertakes to preside. Air. Hay is one of those, who cry 
out respecting lack of talent With what ability he discharged his 
duty, deponent sayeth not ; judging from the reading of his speech, I 
should suppose creditably. And in that speech, genUemen, the sneer, 
ing, depreciating insinuation, which he casts upon the talents of our 
honest, unpretending, sonnd.headed Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Althorp, demands our reprobation. It is true. Lord Althorp did 
keep fox-hounds, as he informs us, but I beg to inform him in return, 
that there is not a member in the House of Commons, whose speeches 
produce a deeper impression upon the '^ collective wisdom," than 
those of Lord Althorp. His exalted rank — as the eldest son of the 
venerable, learned, and patriotic Earl Spencer, commands respect ;— 
and his strong good sense and experience inake every sentence he 
utters be reoeivra as a maxim. I have heard him speak in the house. 
He is no orator, but a deliberate, calm and enlightened statesman,-— 
with more solid knowledge and fitness for officey than a thousand 
Goulburns. His Lordship is not young, and has been an upright 
and indefatigable member of parliament from his earliest manhood. 
Have you, gen tlomen, forgotten him, — has the country forgotten, — or has 
Mr. Hay of Dunse Castle forgotten, — the unwearied — the boTd — th 
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nuin}y lemt^Qoe* which Visoomit Althorp mafb agiiiiist th^ abomi- 
nable^ ^he horrible law9> which so^e years i^ t^ueatened to render the 
phrase — Ft€» biorm Briton synonymous with — B<m bom davel^^l 
ask you« sentleipen^ if ye hs^re forgotten the debt of obliffation and gra. 
tituoe wnifh we owe to his wise, his resolute^ his noble opposition tp 
thofi^ disgraceful measures ?-— Ye( this is the statesmaoj whom Mr* 
Hay of iJunse Castle, profaning the language of the immortal Shak- 
speare, compares to a little wanton boy swiibming on a bladder I — He 
tells us, that if the Reform Bill pass, confidence will be shakea 
throughout the country, and the poor consequently unemployed !— 
HeaTen and earth 1 gentlemen ! — Where has the proprietor of Dnu 
melzier been for the last six years ?^Does he say confidence will 6&-« 
fcillbe — will bp shaken ? Does he not know, — ^has he not discoTered,— - 
(as he not felt, that confidence was — not only shaken, but broken dawn 
throughout the country about the close of the year 1825 ? Does he 
not know, that the bubbles which then burst — exploded it into frag- 
ments ?^And does he not know, that for six years, those fragment^ 
haye been crumbling into atoms ? Has he to learn that every dealer 
looks upon his buyer with suspicion while he knows his honesty ? Has 
he to be informed, that commercial confidence was a phrase which our 
fathers once understood, but which the present blessed system of hies, 
sings and privileges renders their sons unable to comprehend 1 — What 
is the language of our merchants ? — ^what is the language of our ma- 
nufiEurturers ? — ^what is the language of our farmers— of our ship-owners 
-^of our tradesmen ? — ^Do they not all declare, that they look forward 
eagerly to the passing of the Reform Bill and the following up of 
its prindnles — as to a measure, which will Restore Public Confidence, 
that has long been lost Such, gentlemen, while I was absent from 
Berwick — such, within these few weeks, is the language I have heard 
publicly used, by the greatest merchants — the greatest manu&cturers 
m the world, — and judge ye whether thev or William Hay, Esq. of 
Dunse Castle should ktfow most about puolic confidence. And does 
he say the poor will be consequently unemployed ?*-When were 
the poor emj^oyed ? I will not bid you look at Manchester — at 
Leeds— or at Paisley, with their starving; thousands. He^ perhaps 
meant only the peasant poor — ^the agricmtural poor. Then I would 
ask him what lighted the recent torches of the incendiary?— 
And who will not answer — Hunger I — torturing hunger! — mad. 
deninff hunger !_Hunger rasing over and devouring the fa- 
mished, the shivering, the despairing, the death -stricken children of 
the soil ! But, gentlemen, I need not go to manufacturing, nor to large 
agricultural districts, to produce examples of the wretched and un- 
employed poor we already have. Look down from the bridge of thia 
town upon the Quay, where, we all remember. Commerce once went 
merry as a marriage-bell, and busy as a Carnival — and what do 
you behold now ? I will not tell you to look at a few dedd vessels — i^ 
verj/ew — and those few a dead voeight to their owners — filling the 
shores with invaluable Ballast! — Ballast! — Ballast! — Bjat I would 
bid you look upon those half frozen groups of ill.clad men, with their 
hanas thrust in their bosoms — ^wandering to and fro over a little 
space, that their benumbed limbs, cold with the season and colder 
with hunger, sink not under them. And these men have families—- 
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tfaey hare hnman hearto, they hare frihers' fedingo and tiwir daL 
dren are gnaahiag their teeth for food. These men were encr eatters 
or labourers on the grounds of those who met at Greenhiw^ till utter 
want of field and oountrv anjdoymenty^-or the total inadaqaacj of 
their miserable pittance of seven or eight shillings a week to su pp ort 
themselres and fiunily^ drore them to this town, where they mom — 
starre! — These things are — these things Amtebeem for yearsy— yet 
Mr. Hay teUs ns, the poor will only then be unemployed !— Tnie, the 
mere passing of the Reform Bill will not giro them empfoymeot, — 
but the measures which will and must be adopted by a ire^ reformed 
parliament of the people, will find them employments— 43o Bnidi fi>r 
the arguments of Mr. Hay. 

Mr. Fbuab^— -Famous !— As sure as death, that* s capital, Mr. Tim. 
pin. lil hae my breath out in a little, but I see the IKictor^s upon 
the fidgets. 

Dr. Atton — Gentlemen, considering the weakness of the Reform 
cause,— -considering that it has nothing upon its side — ^but the King 
—the Commons — a considerable portion of the Lords — and the whole 
people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, — ^I say considering this 
poor, weak, inUupported cause, we haye reason to rejoice, tbt off 
the landed proprietors of Berwidcshire were not at this immense and 
all-powerfiil, nation-saving meeting. Bat if even all the property had 
been there,- this consolation would hare been left, — there ^was none of 
the talent- — ^for almost every orator confessed, and was very sorry, he 
had no abilities. The first resolution was moved by Lord Dunglass ; 
now, as to whether his lordship be young or old,— dark or fair^ — tali 
•r short — married or a bachelor, — a widower or a wooer, — ^I am 
unable to enlighten your understanding; but his lordship delivered 
one of those clever, ready-made speeches, which was delivered at a 
Tory meeting with applause, — might have been delivered at a Whig 
one with cheers, — and by a radical multitude been encored. He said 
it was the duty of every one at this moment to come forward and range 
himself under the banners of saving his country. So say we Reform, 
ers — BO say insatiable radicals. He said he was sure every one pre- 
sent loved the king. So do we Reformers, — so do Radticals — ^the 
whole nation is a prayer of — ^Long live King William and Qod bless 
him ! He said we had a glorious constitution, but it had defects. 
So say we, — so say radicals. This was what I call a cleverly, well 
. ^noeived, most convenient speech. George Baillie, Esq. younger 
of Jerviswoode, after sajring that his Lordship after nis clever 
Speech had left nothing for him to say — said — **he was sure the 
present system in England had contributed greatly to the weakk and 
proeperity of the country — this would be admitted on all sides." — 
JDoubtlesB it will be admitted, — ^I admit— you admit — all the world 
admits, that the present perfect system has crushed us beneath an 
onerous load of debt, amounting nearly to a thousand millions J — ^A 
very pretty sum, gentlemen, to swagger with in sovereigns in your 
breeches' pocket !^I hope you all admit, that debt is the only and 
infallible criterion of real wealth and prosperity. If any proofo be 
wanting to establish the feet of our wealth ana proepenty^-His Mn 
Baillie did not bring forwutl those proofo — I will. Is not our soil 
rich > Is not our climate adapted to tnat soil ? Do they not rear the 
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fruitoof the evrih in generous abondaaoe. Are not the peoj^e itf 
SftteiD, the most peraerering-- 4;he most indnstrioufr-^the mo8t pa- 
tient — ^the most ardently devoted to their country of any people en 
the earth P — ^And with this perseToranoe^ industry, patience and de- 
votioD>--^o we not see, from the one end of the island to the other, 
brown industry ashamed of its rags? Are not our merchants the 
most inteiligent-^the most sagacious — and the most enterprising tra- 
ders on the ^obe? And does not Bankruptcy — suspicious, paralysing, 
devouring bankruptcy,— sit upon their bosoms like an eternal night- 
mare, — ^teiumbing the faculties, w^ghing down exertion, and filling 
the aoul with horror? Are not these proofs of our wealth, — are not 
these proofs of our prosperity, under our present thrice blessed sys- 
tem ? Are other proofs wanting? Is not the sinecurist, and the tax- 
eater, fbd like a glutton and dothed like a sin§^ng bird, while the 
mechanic, and the craftsman, who feeds them, and who clothes them, 
kibours like a beast of burden from before the rising of the sun un. 
til after the going down of the same, that after having dothed them, 
and fed Mcmj-^-he may save a fraction wherewith to obtain a coarse 
scanty meal for himself and for his children ? Is not this an indica. 
iSon of our wealth — a sure eyidence of our prosperity? Did not this 
perfect system, which Mr. Baillie admires, hurl us into an unjust and 
Unnatural war with what were our American colonies; and after bre- 
thren had spilled the blood of thousands of their brethren, and the 
spirit of Freedom and the arms of France had torn those colonies 
from us, and rendered them a separate and riyal nation; was not 
Britain compdled to submit to a humiliatinff treaty, after expending 
millions on millions in support of the absurd tyranny of our prosper, 
ous system ;— and are not these accumulating millions left to us as a 
legacy—- as a token and a demonstration of our wealth and prosperity ? 
Was not Britain the mistress of the wide seas,— did not her pendant 
sweep oyer them — ^the Queen of nations ? Was not her right of 
searca upon the ocean admitted by eyery land,— did she not enforce it 
in eyery treaty? Did not all acknowledge this right? Were they 
not compelled to submit to this homage due to her nayal supremacy ? 
-^Is it not necessary for the existence of which ever shall be the first 
commerdal nation on the earth ? And in the treaty after the laet 
American war, did the present alLperfect and powerful system en- 
force this right? No ! Britain dared not,— and its omission was passed 
in silence* And what was the language of the present PresicMNit of 
the States, at his last opening of Congress^ rdatiye to this inyaluaUe 
right of Britain ? In j^in English he tells us that unless we yidd it 
up, he wOl league against us, to effect our oyerthrow and humiliation ? 
How it may be answered I know not But are not these proofs of 
our increasing power, wealth and prosperity? Did not the present 
pure system cost Britain hundreds and hundreds of millicms of money, 
-*-and thousands and tens of thousands of braye lires, to place upon the 
throne of France— the despotic fiunily of a despotic deoapiiaiea Ckupui, 
whom the French people haye hurled again to our shores ? Is any 
other proof wanting of its wisdom— of the wealth and the prosperity it 
has purchased us? Read it in the terrible signs of the times, wnich cry 
IB a yoioe that the gfaye may hear,— that unless the load of oppres* 
non be remoyed from the o pp res sed — and that speedily— they will torn 
yoL. I. SB 
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upon their oppresaora, and trample them in the dast-^-I hope> gentle^ 
men, I have established the assertion of Mr. Baillie to your perfect 
conviction. 

F. ChABsvu, Esq. — ^Well, gentlemen, as the Doctor seems to have 
exhausted his breath and his irony, I shall take up the next speakers, 
who moved and seconded the resolution, relating to the suppression 
of Political unions. John Spottiswoode, Esq., of Spottiswoode, 8ay» 
that a dedaration has gone forth and remains uncontradicted, that 
the Birmingham Politiod Union has 150,000 members. True, it is 
not contradicted — ^because it is true,-^.4uid short of the truth. It is not 
contradicted, because broad &cts cannot be concealed; — ^because it is an 
omnipotent demonstration of the unanimity that prevails throughout 
the British empire, to be entitled to the privileges of men, — and to over- 
turn the unconstitutional usurpation oi the Boroughmonger, and the 
more unconstitutional meanness of the Peer, who dare in opposition to 
the principles of that constitution, whose name he dishonours, to traffic 
with the sacred rights of his countrymen. Speaking of this Union, 
Mr. Spottiswoode adds, — ^' It was quite natural that those who have 
nothing, should wish to share with those who have something." 
With what self.4X)ngratulatory feelings the laird of Spottiswoode gives 
birth to this moonlight sarcasm of his brain, I know not ; but I do 
know, that to that Union belongs Attwood the Banker, one of the 
most wealthy and influential men in Britain : and another mem- 
ber of that Union, I believe, is Sir Francis Burdett, one of the 
largest landed proprietors in the kingdom— two men from amongst 
this union of men who have nothing, possessing more riches (if there 
be any merit in riches) than all the 150 saviours of their country in 
Greenlaw then assembled. He thanks his Majesty for his firmness 
in dissolving these unions, — but they are not dissolved, — a mere pro- 
clamation is not a law, and in itself does not possess the power of sup^ 
pressing and dissolving. For the annihilation of all treasonable or 
dangerous societies, the executive, by our existing laws, is armed 
with full power. But neither our laws nor the proclamation in 
question have power over or refer to such societies as the Birming- 
ham Political Union, which is one vast conservative against the con. 
temptible rabble societies and their mad national.guard scheme, 
which the proclamation was intended to strangle in its birth ; and of 
which, even before the proclamation came forth, every man of common 
sense was prepared to crush the insane instigators beneath his heel. 
The speaker gravely trusted, that the Berwickshire one hundred and 
jifiy would root up and extirpate the Birmingham and all such 
Unions I — I know not whether this reminds me of Samson himself ; — 
but verily it would be a fulfilling of the text — >^ One man shall chase 
a thousand !' And I would recommend to the '^ Conservative" the 
Rev. Edward Irving as a Chaplain, and let this be the subject of his 
first oration, for as he out-prekches preaching, this assuredly would 
be out-Thermopylaeing Thermopylee ! The next speaker was David 
Milne, Esq., the younger of Milne Graden. 

Mr. Bbll — I say, whaes he? I never heard o' that chap. Is 
there tow an them ? 

F. Classum, Esq. — ^A son of the Admiral,— an advocate waiting 
for practicey—and th^ Author of a Prize..es8ay on Comets. 
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Dr. AirroN — ^Which acooonts for his' present erraiie course of seek* 
ing practioe or preferment, in the wake of a party who hare bestowed 
their last gift. 

F. Classuv^ Esq. — He asks, " is not the country in a state of high 
popular excitement ?" — ^True it is — in a state of terrible excitement, 
— ^in a state of excitement that, if longer trifled with, irritated, and 
mocked, will whelm in one common ruin, — our constitution, our na* 
tional &itb, and humanity itself. But he has the ignorant audacity 
to affirm, that this excitement has been produced by a corrupt and 
«efia/ Press. 

Mr. TiMPiN-^Pardon me, Mr. Classum, — but my blood bums at 
the assertion. It is an assertion that does not contain one word- 
one syllable of truth. I will place a mountain against a molehill ; 
against the declamation of a stripling, I will place the opinion and 
experience of Brougham. Shortly before his elevation to the woolsack, 
he made use of these words — '< There never was a period in tMeh our 
periodical press has been less disgraced b^ slander and abuse, nor in 
which newspapers have been purer and more respectable vehicles of 
pubUe mrinianJ* Between the statementsof David Milne, Esq., young, 
er of Milne Graden, and Lord Brougham, choose ye. The Public 
Press is the tongue of a natron's Freedom ; and while it breathes the 
language of Liberty, who is to corrupt it — who is to render it mer. 
cenary ? The People ! Doubtless, they who denounce the corruption 
of a nation's sentiments, of which the present liberal Press is but an 
echo, will worship the purity of the hireling lick-spittles, avowedly 
established and paid, to support your Wellingtons, your Peels, your 
Kewcastles and your Lonsdales ;— so pure are they indeed, that the 
Tory Agents are now sending them round the country gratis : — and 
as nobody will buy, their prayer is — read, m merotf read! — 

F. Classuv, E8q_The young gentleman goes on to ask,— -''if 
it be a proper time m this state of excitement to discuss a great and 
momentous question ?" And I ask,— .is it not the importance of the 
question itself that produces this excitement ? And the longer its set. 
tlement is delayed, and the longer the goaded feelings of the nation are 
tantaliaed, the more fierce and terrible will that excitement become. 
Are men blocks, stones or horses, that during the discussion of a 
momentous measure, which involves not only tiieir rights and their 
liberties, and those of their children, but the very food they eat, and 
the raiment they put on, — are they, I say, when such a measure is 
discussed, and their enemies are in a state of ferment, and opposing 
them with cunning and deadly hatred, — are they like dumb dogs to 
remain silent and inactive ! — ^Why, many noble lords cried out, there 
was no exeitemenif — ^no desire for Reform, as a colouring for their opu 
position, and young master Milne cries out there is excitement, as a 
covering for his. ' A house divided against itself cannot stand.' 

T. NsPTUNB, Esq^ — ^To my personal knowledge, the argument of 
Mr. Milne is half a century old. About forty years ago, gentlemen, I 
was confidential derk to a house in the dty. I was a lover of our 
constitution, — and therefore I waa a member of the sodety of the 
'Friends of the People,' — so was Earl Grey. Debates in the 
House of Commons were worth listening to in those days,— and 
I embraced every opportunity of being present The time. I speak 
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of, wag before General Grey was raised to an earldoai, and 
bb 8on^ our present premier, was dien only Mr. Chrey; I was 
present, when he was supporting a Petition from onr society in 
the House; and I will state to you the exact words> which he 
- who is now at the head of our goyemment then used. The sSly 
argument of Mr. Milne recalls them vividly to my memory. 
RdPorm was the subject under discussion-—'' I well know/' said Mr. 
Grey, " that the chidf difficulty to be encountered, will be tiie arm. 
ment as to the danger of the times. This is indeed a never-failuig 
argument, equally in times of prosperity and adversity, in times of 
war and of peace. If our situation happens to be prosperous, it is 
then asked, whether we can be more than happy, or more than free ? 
In the season of adversity, on the other hand, all reform or innovatioD 
is deprecated, from the pretended risk of increasing the enl and pre^ 
sure of our situation. Fnun all this it appears that the time for re- 
form* never yet has come, and never will come. By amimenta sudi 
as these has reform been hitherto combakted ; and by &e like, I be. 
lieve, it will ever be attacked, until some dreadful convulsicm takes 
place, which may threaten even the constitution itself with annihila. 
tion." These words have often occurred to me as prophetic ; and 
they sufficiently show, that the baby argument set up by Mr. Mihie, 
has not even the poor merit of originality. 

F. Clabsuv, ^sq.— -There is one assertion made in the gentle- 
man's speech we are speaking of, in which its utter want of trutli 
can only be equalled by its fooUhardiness. He says ** the present go. 
vemment came into power by agitation, and on agitation their poli. 
tical existence depends.** The people of Britain will wi^ one voice 
cry Pakehood, in reply to this desperate assertion, — ^no milder word 
will express their indignation. Tne present government came into 
power, nom one sentence, — one insulting sentence, which foil from the 
tips of a great general, but a most despotic and illiberal politician. 
When Wellington dared to declare, that ^' he would concede to no Re* 
farm / — that no rrform aoas neoegeary I" — ^the madly arbitrary dedanu 
tioD flew through the land like lightning,— 4is if a meteor, portendingr 
woe, had passed through the midst of it,-— or the destroying angel had 
visibly bared his arm to begin his woik of destruction ;— constenuu 
taon foU upon the breasts of all men, — ^wrath gathered upon xtvery 
brow,— a ffroan,— a foreboding groan rang to the extremities of the 
island;— uie autkore of the agitation, under fear for themsdves, 
dared not permit the king to enter the city. The Commons, for once 
fidthful, in compliance with the voice of the despsed nation, withhdd 
the supplies, — and to prevent revolution, to the verge of which their 
predecessors had driven the nation, the present government were ap. 
pointed, — ^this only is the offUation they have used. He charees 
ministers with hurrying the measure, in order to conceal its revohu 
tionary character, -by not allowing time for reflection ; of a verity, 
gentlemen, the measure of reform has been hurried ! — ^For its progress 
creates in my mind the picture of a snail flying at full speed from the 
reach of a foUing house ! — ^For more than fifty years, its necessity baa 
been apparent, and demanded; and for the last twelvemcmths, in 
every society, its discussion has swaNowed up e%'ery other subject. 
Yet he tella us, the people have not time for reflection, when, disgust- 
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iA widi flie temporiBing delay, they w91 no longer think on whftt 
they hare cooddered until weary, but if longer thwarted are ready 
AarfiillY to act He aays ^ even the bishops were attacked by the 
political unians." Now, gentlenen. without entering into a eonsi'denu 
tion of the propriety or noiupropriety of l^e connexion of Churdi 
and Staite, allow me to say-^the recent rote of the bishops — 

Mr. Fbuab — ^I tell ye what it is, 8ir8-^(I beg your pardon for in- 
terrupting ye, Mr. Ciassnm,) but I am saying, mj great^randfauther 
wais a Scotch covenanter, and it is just as meikle as I can mind oT 
liearing him say, and the way that I mind it is, he headed every subb. 
ject he began wi* it 1— and my faither often used to repeat the words 
after baith him an' my grandndther were dead iind gane, — <«Baims,'' 
he used to say,-^'' bairns ! to the last hours if your lives never for^ 
get the ffolden saying o' the great English lord Peterborough — thirs 
the woNn,-— 4ie used to 8ay,-^and take notice o' them,— JfraA a pm^ 
UamaUaty ktrng-'^mnd a pariiamemtmy goverm m tni — InU no apmiup- 
wnudaary ^od-^nor a partiammiafy rtligkn. 

F. Ci^AssuM, Es<}. — The quotation of your fore&ther, Mr. Feuar, is 
more than a compensation for any remarks that I could have offered. 

Mr. NxPTVMB. — ^Mr. Milne brioffs forward the audiority of WiUiam 
Pin against Reform, whom he designates ^'tlie pilot who steered the 
▼essel of the state through the storms with which she was surrounded.^ 
«— Gentlemen, when I hear Mr. Pitt called ** the pilot who weathered 
the storm,"— »I say he was. When I hear him caAed ^' the saviour of 
his country," I say he was. But I say also that when he entered the 
veseel, there was a smooth sea to his risht hand, and a stormy sea 
afar off to his left ; that he disregarded &e wishes of the crew to re^ 
main on our own smooth shores, and steered headlong into the stormy 
sea. In some measure he brought the vessel through the dan^rsi 
but so many of the crew were lost, and so great was the damage done 
to her, that the owners were all but ruined in repairing her. It it 
true he saved his country, but he also placed it in the state of peril 
that made salvation necessary. He reminds me of the officer who^ 
aome years ago, foolishly or wantonly cast down the wonderful Locan 
stone near Falmouth, and after immense labour succeeded in replacing 
it in its original rocking position. Should our friend Dr. Ayton in* 
ffict wilftilly a dangerous wound upon my body, I do not conceive he 
wouM be entitled to any particular expression of my gratitude for 
healing me by his skill So is it with the nation and the late Rt« 
Hon. W. Pitt. But as his authority is unquestionably high, and as 
Mr. Milne has brought it forward against Reform, I will bring for.« 
ward the sentiments of an equally hi]^ authority in favour of Reform. 
^-It is exactly ifty years i^, since the languaoe I shall quote was 
used,-— and if such was the state of corruption then, as to call forth 
the expression of such sentiments, how must it have increased sinoe 
that period, when the same corrupt system has remained undeaased; 
Gentlemen, Britain never produced a more popular character, than 
he who pronounced these words, — ^never one whose name will live 
longer on the paoe of history. They are these — *' The hvmtifidJramB^ 
rfgavemmmU mieh ha* made us the envy and admiratUm of numkmdy 
in whiehthe people are eniiUed to hold eo dieiinpuished a skore, is 
SO FAR DWINPLBD AND DEPARTED FROM ITS ORIGl. 
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NAL PURITY, THAT THE REPRESENTATIVES CEASEy 
IN A GREAT DEGREE, TO BE CONNECTED WITH THE 
PEOPLE. It is the ESSENCE o^ ^ CONSTITUTION MoT Mc 
people should hai>e a share in govemmentby means rf representation ; 
and its excellence and permanency is calculated to consist in this repre- 
sentation having been designed to be EQUAL, eaty^ practicable^ and 
complete. When it ceases to be so, when the representative ceases to 
have connexion with the constituent^ and is either DEPENDENT am 
the CROWN or the ARISTOCRACY, there is a DEFECT in the 
frame of representation, and it IS NOT INNOVATION, BUT RE- 
COVERY OF THE CONSTITUTION, TO REPAIR IT." I 
would go on to quote from this illustrious statesman, and bring for- 
ward his arguments in behalf of Reform, every one of which would 
fall like a voice from heaven on the ears of his opponents; but I shall 
only bring forward another sentence. '' I am €^aid" he adds, ** tkat 
the reverence and enthusiasm which Englishmen entertain for the CON« 
STITUTION, wiU, if not suddenly prevented, be the means of DE- 
STRO YING U ; for such is their enthusiasm, they wUl not even 
remove its defects, for fear of touching its beauty J" Similar language 
regarding Reform, gentlemen, has been used by the immortal Locke, 
by the highest of authorities Blackstone, by Sir George Sackville, 
by the Earl of Chatham, by Charles Fox, — by almost every name d 
which England is proud, — but the language I hav^ quoted, was used 
bv one not less distinguished than any of these, by one whose audio, 
nty should be conclusive; the language I have quoted, gentlemen, 
was used in favour of Reform by the RT. HON. WILLIAM PITT, 
second son of the Earl of Chatham ! So Mr. Milne and I are auits. 

Mr. Bjsll — Capital ! drat that's a famisher ! — a right gua tum^ 
about — as ever I heard. Yur a funny awd chap, Mr. Neptune. 

Mr. David Dalton — Politics are a subject entirely out of my 
sphere. They are a subject for which I have no love. The muse 
(dear maid !) has been my earliest, almost only care ; and politics and 
poetry are wider than the poles asunder. But the present times have 
made even poets politicians. Poets, it is true, have been so before. 
Addison was engaged in politics. Congreve was in a degree connected 
with them ; so were Phillips, Gay, and Prior. Montague became a 
lord and a great man of government, and Pamell turned a Tory. 
Tickell also dabbled in politics : and the magnificent Dorset was im- 
mersed in them. Even in our own times, Lord Byron took part in 
such matters. William Wordsworth wrote a political pamphlet with 
a title as long as your arm ; — Southey is associated with them ;-— 
Montgomery lived by writing on politics for his newspaper ; Professor 
Wilson is a Tory, and Moore is a Whig ; so that we see extremes 
sometimes meet. But as the subject is uncongenial to me, I will only 
notice, in two or three words, the silliest and most absurd speech that 
was made at the meeting. It came from the lips of a man of talent, 
-^ohn Hall, Esq. younger of Dunglass, the son of Sir James Hall, 
a chemist and a critic of a high order ; and brother of our able voya. 
ger and author. Captain Basil Hall. This gentleman says — " Taxes 
are absolutely beneficial, and especially to the poor! — -because the 
taxes come in a higher ratio on the rich than they do on the poor ! 
— Thus their object is to put down the rich and to raise the poor !" 
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.-^nUeraen, Cowper says 

" The luDatic^ the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact ;" 

but no lunatic, lover, or poet out of Bedlam, ever uttered such mon- 
strous idiocy as this. To prove the contrary of this is to prove that 
black is not white. When an absurdity beyond the reach or reason is 
asserted, he who undertakes to refute it by reason and argument un. 
dertakes a fool's task. If I tell you, gentlemen, there is no bridge 
over the Tweed at Berwick, how will you prove that there is? 
— ^Will you tell me you have seen it — that you have walked across it ? 
— ^I repeat there is no bridge, — that there never was a bridge over 
the Tweed. And how will you prove what I have said to be false ?— 
Would you argue against my ridiculous assertions ? or would any ar- 
gument be availing when every it is, would be answered U is not. 
The assertion of Mr. Hall, that taxes are beneficial to the poor, is of 
this description : you all know it to be false, and the opposite is too self, 
evident to admit of ratiocination. You know that two and two make 
four, but the fact is so evident and incontrovertible that to him who 
absolutely denies it, you can give but a woman's answer — ^they do ! 
Such preposterous affirmations will only admit of a practical, not a 
verbal contradiction. He says, the taxes iidl heavier and in greater 
proportion upon the rich than on the poor. Now the first and heavi. 
est tax, or rather curse, upon this country, is the Cam Laws ; these 
taxes come exclusively from the pockets of the middle and poorer 
classes, and go into the pockets of the rich. If any thing more be 
wanting to prove the folly of the assertion— -do we not all know that 
if we purchase by pennjrworths, we pay from a hundred and fifty per 
cent, more, than if we were able to purchase by the pound. A poor 
man buys a penny candle, eight of which weigh a pound, — ^I purchase 
a pound, and get the eight for sixpence, — ^but Mr^Hall buys a box at 
once, which only costs him four-pence halfpenny per pound, — thus, 
for a quantity of candles, which cost Mr. Hall only iivo pounds, 1 pay 
two pounds ten shillings, but the poorer man agam, pays twopoundSf 
nineteen shillings and sixpence* And on almost every other necessary 
of life, taxes hXl in a similar undue proportion upon the poor ; they, 
from whom the rich purchase, are generally those who supply the 
retailer, with whom the poor are compelled to deal, and that retailer 
must be kept, his family must be kept, and his shop paid, from the 
difference in the price, between the articles bought by the poor man, 
and those bouflht by the rich man. His next assertion, that taxes 
tend to raise die poor and bring down the rich, is too ridiculous for 
observation. If this be their object they have been a wearisome time 
in accomplishing it, or of exhibiting any indication of doing so. In 
one sense this may be true, for a people borne to the earth by grievous 
taxation, and crying in vain for redress, might turn upon their tax- 
m asters, and begin the work of spoliation, — which heaven forbid ! 

Mr. TiJfPiN — I trust I may |>e excused in saying that I did not 
think our poet was capable of speaking so much solid prose, without 
taking an aerial flight as a breathing space. The next speaker at the 
meeting was David Anderson,' Esq. of Rowchester, who made a blaz- 
ing speech about fire and blood ; and was followed by J. Bonar, Esq. 
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who delivered a good^ litde eenaible address^ sonetkhig. after the 
racter of that spoken by Lord Dunglass. Neither .claim attention. 
Jnhn Wilson, Esq. of Oumledffe, wisely said, it required more wiedoB 
to take adnoe than to give it Then arose the hero oi Algiers Ur 
ire a broadside at a nation's rights. 

Mr. J. JiB-^Vast there mate I— 4>low me, vast there !— I'm blia-^ 
tered if I hear a word spoken against the ould Admiral 1 

Mr. Tim PIN— Ha ! ha ! ha ! You know Sir David Milne then ? 
-^-WeU, Mr. Jibb, as I do not know much concerning him, if you will 
&voar ns with a sketch of the Admiral's history, I promise for my 
part to be silent on the subject of his speech. 

Mr. J. Jib — ^Why,--4t an*t much that I know. His father kept a 
shop,-..** silk shop, I think, in Hunter Square, Edinbui^. But 
young Davy wasn't made for leaping over a counter or measuring rib. 
none. So he wasn't much more than a boy when he entered the navy. 
It waa somewhere about the year 177B I think, that he first set foot 
on board. He was master^s mate during the first Yankee war ;— waa 
reckoned one of the best seamen in the service ; and wna present in 
almost every action. By the gimlets ! — I'm bound to say, that ouU 
Davy will remember, come the 12th of April, that day fifty years ;— 
why, — blister it! — ^he was the very devil for danng;— 4md the 
Jonathans, if any of the oulduns be living from that day, will say it'a 
true that I'm saying* — ^I know. Then the laiy peace came; — but 
Mess your soul and Wy, the ould boy was active as a lamp-lighter 
in those days ; — he couldn't stop ashore, — not he for the life of him. 
So being paid off,-'-slap he goes into an East Ingeeman. But Davy 
was no tea and sugar lad ; — so when we gave France a box on the 
wrong ear, in 1798, — ^my rum commodore leaps aboard the Blanche 
frieate, and was made second Luff. So they had a lion for a Luff, 
and a dozen tygers for a commander, for love yel— *the gallant 
Faulkner 'would have, ate fire and water like a conjuror ! — ^And when 
a shot firom the La Pique sent the brave fellow^s body on deck, and 
his soul aloft I hope ;— why shiver it ! afber carrying every thing 
before him, Davy leaped overboard like a seal, — swam- to the French 
ship, and sword in hand took possession of her. So you know, aa 
fiovemment couldn't do less, they made him a post captain and gave 
him the command of the La Pique. He had riddled her pretty tightly, 
I am after thinking, before he took her. Anyhow, when he waa trying 
to bring her to dose quarters with the La Seine,-— down the French, 
built sinner went, like a broken crutch, or a Dutch buraboat, in the turn 
of a handspike ! I suppose she would'nt fi^t against her own bmUd! 
Howsever, ship or no ship, he took the La Seine too, andwas made com. 
mander of her next. Well, as I say, I'm saying, Davy went with her to 
the West Ingees. And there, after peppering away for an hour and a 
half at a ship as big again as his own a'most, he took the Venffeaaee^ 
the prettiest French frigate that ever douoed colours to a British Jack* 
Well, the humbug peace — the Amm peace, or what d'ye call it cane ; 
and my hearty was cooped up on the Leith station. But that was a 
fbnny peace, and a short one, — so my tonghun kept firing away, all 
tile rest of the war. I think it was in 1814, when promotion waa the 
order of the day, he was made a rear admiral of the blue. And blew 
me I— ^ the world knows he was next in command* to Lord Enaontk 
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ht the battle of Algiers in August 181& Why— Jkesds aod limbs !-^ 
the Dey dioaght his ship (the Impfegnable) was a sea devil ! — ^Blow 
it! d'ye see^ she was like a down yolcanoes built into one. Two 
hundred and ten poor fldUows lost lives and fins on board of her ahNie 
— <louble the loss of any ship in the squadron. Splice me! — ^but I 
oay the ovild Admiral's a downright goodun. He came home with 
the newv*-and what did the city of London do^ — but came and 
thanked the onld boy^ and gave him a sword worth a hundred guineas. 
And then the Prince Regentmade him a Rear Admiral of the White» 

and he off to sea again, to take the command on the Hali&x sta. 
tion. He was made a K. C. B. or something of that sort before he 
went;— 4>ut since he came home, they hare made him a Baronet. 
And you all know how he took for a second wife, an amiable creature, 
^^ neighbour of our own;— and bought Car^eld; — and stood for 
this bormigh— "and — shiver me» I say the ould Admiral may be no po- 
litidaner, but I'm blowed if I hear a word spoken against him, — and 
thaf s all. 

Mr. TiMPiN— -Thank you, Mr. Jib-^uite a graphic sketch upon 
my honour. 

Mr. Classuw-— I regret that so respected a veteran,-— so brave a 
man, and so exoeUent a seaman, should have delivered such sentiments 
as he expressed at Oreenla>v. After talking a great deal of nonsense 
about levellinff the constitution to the dust, and evidently showing 
that he mistuces the defects of the constitution for the constitution 
itself; he say»— ^What was the remedy proposed? Why that the 
man possessmg iS 90,000 a-year should be reduced to the same levd 
with a man renting a house worth teo pounds. Where was the uti- 
lity of committing the prinleges of legulation to individuals renting 
ten.pound houses. Would it be right, then, to bestow the elective 
Ivandiise upon tueh men f" — Such, sentlemen, was the language used 
by Sir David Milne; — language, than which, none more insulting 
was ever o£fered to the intelligence and rights of the middle classes 
of Britain. If he is afraid,— or ashamed of being placed upon a level 
with the respectable ten-pound householder, — does not his very soul 
bludi that he already is upon a level with the lowest and most de- 
graded slave of slaves, who in the most rotten of rotten boroughs^ in 
cmnmott with him, eigoys the privilege he would hold from the ten- 
pound householder? — Good heavens!-— Does Admiral Milne mean, 
■that a man is a part and a parcel of his ffrounds— of his house-— or of 
his five— his ten--or his twenty thousand a-year I — Why, ^ntlemen, 
is it for rtir a man should have a vote-— because he keeps his hounds, 
his hones and his carriages ! — ^Why, a fool may do W this. No, gen. 
tlemen, it is not et^o^wg and poisutmg the wealth of a nation that 
entitles a man to a vote; — but it is the man who labtmrs to produce 
that fPSoAA,— 4t is the man who er&Ueg that wealth, yea it is every 
man who pays taxes, that is entitled to a vote.— >It is not horses, 
hounds, and acres of earth that have a ri^t to be represented in 
parliament,— 4>ut msii, gentlemen, — ^high-minded, honest,, intelligent 
MSM. He raised a cry, that should the Reform bill pass, the landed 
miertei will be unrepresented. There are a hundred reformers in the 
country, who possess twenty acres for Admiral Milne's one, — ^who have 
had ten times his political experience, and have none of his ppHtical 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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itan, Buty gentlemen, Imded interest Tepreseataftms and 
interest lepvesentstiTeSy ooonty lepiesentatives and town veprastntft* 
tiyes are unamstitatknial terms. He wtto is elected to a PMe m tlw 
Tepresentation of his country, is not the representative oc any plaoe» 
or of any one interest, — if he considers himself snch, and acts ac 
cordingly, he is unfit for, and fidse to the office which he faelda, — he 
Is a traitor to his country. When he takes the oath and his sest, he 
is no longer the representatiTe of any one city, county, or interesl^ 
nor is he a representative of England, — of SooUand,— -or of Iidaiid ; 
— nor of Scotland, En^and, and Irdand ttnited,--4ivt he is the swoim 
representatiTe, and a watch set over the difficult and complicated in. 
terests, of the whole immense British empire^ — ^He talks of Ihe injiiSi. 
tice the Bill will do to the Scotch pt^fer voian. There is mockery in 
the veiy term. He calls paper voting a proper^, and talks of the 
ririit being sdd with the land ; — gentlemen, no elective franchise oeo. 
stitutes a property,-— «ven where legally obtained, it is only a <rwC,— 
and the nation can take up that trust when it will, without injustice 
to the parties, to whom the trust was originally committed. He 
wishes a recompence to be made to the paper voters. For what?— ^ 
Gentlemen, if I place a deed in any of your hands, during my plea, 
sure, and from the holding of whicn yon receive a benefit, am I io. 
debted to you, or called upon to make any restitution to you, when I 
find it necessary to take the deed into my ovm possession, and that 
evil use which you have made of it. — Such is the cnae 



too from the evil use which you 
of the Admiral's paper voters. 

Db. Atton — ^I admire bis objection to the ten.pound honseh<^deTa^ 
because they will be easily bribed by the Agent of some rich man, as 
he affirms. Now, gentlemen, yoii all know that under the present 
system, bribery is impossible. Such a thing never was heard m. The 
wealthy and respectable constituency now throughout the -country, 
particularly in our boroughs, never knew the meaning of a bribe. 
And under the present system the Treating Act never caused a gen. 
tleman to lose his seat ! But a beggarly fellow who only pays ten 
pounds a-year for his house might be bought and sold for a quart of 
ale ! — Verbwn toL sapienH. 

Mr. Nbptune — The mover of the next motion was George Buchan, 
Bsq. of Kelloe ; and I do not mean to speak slightingly of the virtues 
and abilities of the other gentlemen present^ for so far as I know, they 
are all honourable, well-intentioned men, — when I say that the presence 
of Mr. Buchan gave a moral elevation to the meeting. 

Mr. Fbuah — Mr. Buchan is a sincere good christian ; — an oma* 
ment to religion, a vattem to the rich, and an honour to his country. 
My certes, if our Tories were a' like Buchan there would be little 
need for Reform. 

Mr. DALTON_He is a man of high virtues and exemplary TKety, 
benevolent, and beloved by every one. 

Mr. Jib — ^And a hardy tar into the bargain. Why blow me, I'm 
saying, a sight at a mile off, of the h^f that Buchan has gone 
throbgh, would serve a whole harbour full of fresh water lubbers for 
Tictuus and grc^ for seven years, — ^for I'm capsiaed if they would 
ever need either uie one or the other again. 

Mr. Nbptunb — ^As a christmn I revere hira,«^I admire 'fan viiu 
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eitsem him as a maa^ but I detest and deplore bis polHic& 
Mi^ Bachan's speech was a flourish of trumpets, — a volume of sound 
I ■ j i g oiftrigg iwihing ; and his language in one iostance — the language 
of an innamed and intolerant bigot. He boldly said that '' no punish. 
meatGOoId^be devised severe enough to punish auyone, who would 
advise a creation of peers !" I will not comment upon this language 
•rHicarnes its. own character. But I will advert tQ the subject for a 
vummt> When Pitt-— the landowners' Alpha and Omega — wished 
to add a hundred members to the Coiuities, and failed^ — to what 
BMHSttr^ did he resort to obtain the corrupt, and dangerous iufluence 
of the crewn in which he had been thwarted ? — HE RAISED 
THIRTY OF HIS TOOl«S TO THE PEERAGE 1 And thobe 
thirty nsv lords returned FORTY MEMBERS to the Souse q^ 
C om wu ms. But for these thirty Pitt tools, and the last Bill 
wonU have passed, with the approbation of all the old nobility 
of the countity. And if Pitt created thirty lords to oppress tha 
sation*— has not the natiou — ^the govemment-->^)ur good old king, 
an undoubted right to create thirty more, to destroy the yoke of Pitt's 
thirty? 

Thoy ask us if we understand the duty and importance of the 
House of Peers? — ^I think both may be suaomed up in a few words^— 
they are to stand, ft^liMeft the king and the people, to prevent oppres- 
sion on the one hand, and dranociatic phrensy on the other. But 
they are not to stand againH the king» the government and the peo- 
]de. There is a difference betwixt standing on the breach, and taun. 
tiagly springing upon the wall. Their duty is to reconcile both, not 
to oppose both. They are as the &ce of the king to the nation. And 
every mixed government must be in a continual state of improvement, 
Bevolution is the burden of Mr. Buchan's speech, and he tells us 
that ooncesaion was the ruin of Louis XVL Was concession the 
rain of his brother Charles? — It was not concession that brought 
liouis to the soiffold. Louis was a weak addle-headed, welLmeaning 
ftol. Touiday he was the friend of the people, — to-morrow he was go. 
Terned by his unfortunate, but prejudiced and bigotted wife ; and Uie 
next day by whoever happened to be minister. After making some 
eoncassions, had he not in 17^9, when the States-general becanie em- 
bodied in the National AssemUy, wished to destroy the assembly by 
tmiUarjf power, and crush the people of Paris by putting them to th$ 
4Word, he or his family had still reigned. The knowledge of this ne» 
oeasaiily exasperated the dtisens; and then did the patriotic and im- 
mortal La Fayette carry a measure in the teeth of him and his mini- 
ttera, that they ahoold be responsible for every attack upon the righta 
and Uberties of the nation. Still all would have been tranquil, had 
iify or rather his gueem'e sentiments, not been imbibed by his body 
guard, who were odious to the people^-^and who insultingly offered 
indignities to' the people's symbol of Freedom. Then the already in- 
Hamed nation was aronsed; and then indeed did Louis begin the 
trade of yieiding*when the infuriated multitude had entered his very 
palace, and stained it with the blood of those who surrounded him. 
And then he found too late. Royalty was only a name. But for the 
best account (rf those &cts, which has been laid before the worlds 
and which made the Rerolution popular in Britain, — ^I refer you 
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to tbe pages of our own eloquent and enlightened Hklxk Mabu 
Williams. 
Mr. Dalton — ^What do you mean by saying cntr ewn, Mr. Nbp- 

TUNB P 

Mr. Nbptunb — Simply, that the el^ant translator of '' Paul and 
Virginia" — ^the Authoress of " Letters fii^m France, in the summer of 
17W"— of soTeral of the moat eloquent political works in our langoi^ 
and of much exquisite poetrj, resided in our good town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, until she was eighteen years of age. 

Mr. Classum — ^What ! have we the honour of callbg the moat ac* 
complished female writer of the age our townswoman. 

Mr. NBPTUMB-^We have — and more hereafter. Mr. Buchan 
admits the system of representation in Scotland is " tx i dmsimfy 
miiioeraikr If we have uiis borefisu^ed confession, how, in the name 
of commoiusense, how can the representatives be the representatiTes 
of the people, — ^when even he admits that it is a subject in whidi they 
who are concerned have no eotce..— no jAore. And according to him 
they have no right to have dther. Why even the Toriest of Torr 
loras— Wharm^ffe — ^thought the Scotch system so odiously bad, that 
the Reform proposed by the last BiU would meet with no oppontion. 
And the .great Lord Chancellor Thurlow said ^the Scotch represen- 
tation was a downright MOCKERY of the name of representatioii.'' 
Scotland is a mere nest of rotten boroughs. The chief rear expressed 
by Mr. Buchan and the others is, that Reform will enable us to 
shake off those opes irritamenia tnahrum-^ibe Com Laws. These, 
gentlemen, are a mill-stone around the neck of our commerce and 
manufactures. British power lies in two thincs— so said Buike—. 
in our Constitution and Commerce. Now, gendemen, these laws, by 
raising the necessaries of life, make ihe price of labour such, that in 
every market we must of necessity be shortly cut out by the manufiic- 
tur^rs of other countries. But for these laws, and we could produce 
com and manufactures cheaper than any country,— but these lawa 
render us unable to sell. They are a disgrace to our statute book. If 
we speak of the fetters imposed upon our commerce by the American 
tarifr— the American points the finger of scorn at our Com Law»-^ 
saying, behold the cause!— 4md we, blush in confiision. Is it not 
a^nst the just law of nations — as it is against the law of nature, that 
wheat should be consuming in the granaries of the people of Poland^ 
while they are in want of the manufactures of our country to dodie 
them, ana we are in need of their wasting com to feed us. At pre- 
sent, gentlemen, we have not time to enter upon the subject; and I 
therefore propose that the CORN LAWS and the principles of 
FREE TkADE, form the subject of oonyersaticm on anotner meeting. 

Mr. Dalton— Gentlemen, I protest against*- 

Mr. Nbptitnb— Gentlemen, I insist-^ 

Mr. Fb0AB — ^Weel, Sirs, as it is getting lata, Fve only this 
to say, I will then gie ye my Tiews upon the subject as a praeti. 
cal fanner. And in the meantime, 1*11 just gie ye a bit sang upon 
the subject o* Reform, by way o' saying '' gude nicht and joy be 
wi' ye a'." 
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CflMUi— Befonn u loutiiif them a' ! them a' ! 
Kdkm is routn^ them a' I 
AqU Biffotary's dieiiig> an' tianrerfn te&Bg, 
An' LM»eity'8 shoutiiig hurra I hurra ! 

L 

Of TB are the wak o* kings, l^^ie-~ 

O ye are the wale o* kings I-~ 
Ohd Freedom ltiugh> — ^when a chieU sae teugh, 

Oae Skvery's kws ihe fling, Willie I 

IL 

We're owre wise now for slayefls, Willie-* 

We're owre wise now for slaves !-» 
A nation's worcU-is a mighty sword !— 

It shouts like a thousand wave% Willie ! 

m. 

Folk say that might is right, Willie^ 

Folk say that might is ri^t I— 
If this be true— I wat it is now 

When country an' kii^ unite, Willie I 

IV. 

And wha hefiwe us stand, Willie/ 

An wha before us stand ? 
But men o' strawy—at the best are a' 

Corruption's feckless band, Willie I 

V. 

We're souls within our breasts, Willie ! 

We've souls within our breasts !•«- 
Well no be slaires, to poor lordly knaves. 

Nor yet to owreied priestai, Willie. 

We Mt oppression's heel, Willie 1 

We felt oppression's heel ! 
We Celt it gore,— and we patient bore, 

A yoke o'^Ofaf steel, WiUie! 

VIL 

But now well hae RsvomM, Willie !— 

But now we'U hae RnoBM ! 
A flff for foes U-can shadows oppose 

The wrath o' an ocean storm, Willie ! 

JBxeimi Omuss^IN FULL CHORUS ! 
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If thea wmildst ttaj, «'«^m tluNi tm. 

All odU wid «U «Br«9e— 
I still ini^hi press tby silent hearty 

And where thy smiles haye heen ! 
While e'en thy chill, bl^ak corse I have, 

Tboa aeemest still mto^ own; 
Bat tber<e I Jay thee i^ thy gr»ve— 

And I am now alone ! 

Rbv. Cbabuci WOIiR» 



My baby ! my poor 4ying one ! it is a rending things 

Te hang o'er hdpless ivfiu^cyj and see it withering 

In deep and silent anguish^ like a pale and early flower 

That has met the tempest in itfr mighty in a co}<i and wintry hour. 

It is not well for thee^ my bahe^ when thine own mother's breast,^ 
That holiest home of all the eartl^^ — can't lull thee o'er to Test ; . 
And yet^ perhaps^ my sprrowing has dimm'd t^y bright young brow^ 
And brought the hand of sickness down upon my first-bom now. 

I do repent me of my grief^ for though the spoilet's sword 
Hath slain thy honoar'd sire^ and smote the chosen of the Lord, 
I know my deep maternity could well have borne their chain. 
Had thy smUe shed its soothing o'er the mind and body's pain. 

Oh ! had my impious murmuring — ^my hours of dark despair 
Been spent withHiM^ the Comforter, in confidenoe of prayer, 
I might have lean'd upon hib staff, when crush'd with numaa iD, 
And seen the fiverlasting Arms epdrding Judah still !— > 

But we are like a scatter'dl fiodc, without a sheltering fold. 
And our Almighty Shepherd*^ voice is silent as of old 
When Israel served, the Hivitei* gods, and bow'd a willing knee 
To Baialim and the groves, and. did despite, O Ood, la theb. 

Our harps that on the willows hang have lost their buoyant tone. 
And our crush'd spinftshavf foi^t t^emusic onoe their own ; 
And yet the Oentue asks for mrtk who did us cajptive bring. 
As if the exil'd Hebrew eould the songs of JEion sugjg! 

Jvmsalem ! Jerusalem ! thou city of our Ood ! 
My thoughts will ever linger where my soul hath its abode ;^- 
And from thy hallowed temple they never shall depart 
Till penitence and tears subdue the hard and stony heart 
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The men of proud Billion are notiike Jorden'stide^, 
For tbere the pahn and olive grow in all their summer pride ; 
And yet forsaken lanellnilat trte}> % Babel's strnuns, 
And only hail their fitther Jand in dnmbei^s broken dreams. 

Thou wak'st my babe> thy moihei^s voice^ thou seein'st to know once 

more^ 
Or dost thou take a £urewell look, ere life's last struggle's o'er. 
Woe! for thy Tine-dad homel that ihou from Judah's land art thrust^ 
When thy young heart, my fotherless ! is gather'd to the dust I 

Oh ! when in Sharon's plain ye smil*d on thy young mother's knee. 
And when those hands the rtoe-buds wove in rich long wreathes for 

thee; 
She little thought that hotir would wane, when she must sit and wail 
In widowed solitude to find life's fairest promise foil 1 

Thou'lt leave my fostering breast to inake thy cradle in the grave,— 
And take thy quiet rest where now yon weeping willows wave ; 
But pure as dew of Hermon shall my tear-drops foil to steep 
The flowers that deck the spot where he, my undefil'd, shall sleep, 

Thy gentle grasp is on me now, yet ah ! it but revealfl^ 
The keen, and heart-consuming pain thy heaving bosom feels,— 
And now there's nothing in that gaze — ^the light.— the life is 4ed— 
Support me, O thou Jlw:k of Strength ! my JSsautiful is dead ! 



THE ALPINE HORN. 

Prtmt the German of Eeiehard. 

The Alpine Horn has in the high-lands of Switzerland, besides 
the tuning of the eowMxUl, another religious and solemn use. When 
the sun has set in the vale, and the heavenly light gleams only on the 
summit of the snowy mountains, then the shepherd, who lives on the 
highest of the Alps, takes his horn, and exclaims through this speak. 
iDg.tmmpet — Praise God the Lord ! All the shepnerds in the 
neighbourhood, as soon as they hear the sound, issue from their huts, 
take their hom% and repeat the same words. This frequently lasts 
for the space of a quarter of an hour, and from the mountains and 
the sides of the rocks, the echo is heard to articulate the name of God. 
At len^h a solenm stillness succeeds. All pray, kneeling, and with 
uncovered head* In the tnean time^ it is beoene perfectly dark^ 
Good Nioht I now again cHea die highest inhabitant through hia 
Sprmckrokr * ; Good NtdHT ! reverberates from every mountain^ 
from the horns of the shepherds and the clefts of the rockSi Here^ 
upon, each lAys hinsslf dthm to lest. 
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THE CURSE OF BABYLOR 

BT DAVm MALLOCK, A. M* 

WhsrIj oh wbere is Babylon ? 

The crown is off her brow ; 
And the City of fariffht palaces 

Is desolation now! 

Where^ oh where is Bdl^ylon^ 

The Queen of Cities where ? 
The night-bird haunts her silent tomb^ 

And the wild beast^s cry b there ! 

Where> oh where is Babylon, 

The sospter^d City where? 
The desert robber epreads his tent» 

And feeds his camek there ! 

Where, oh where is Babylon, 

The home of golden towers ? 
The serpent hisses in her halls, 

And the dragon in her bowers f 

Where, oh where is Babylon ? 

The bittern's hiAow cry 
Re-echoes round the reedy marsh 

Where the broken columnd lie! 

Where, oh where is Babylon ? 

The deen pool mantles o'er. 
With its silent robe, her gorgeous domea^ 

And Babylon is no more ! 

Where, oh where is Babylon ? 

The crown is off her brow ; 
And the City of bright palaces 

Is desolation now I 



DEATH AND SLEEP. 
JVanslaiedJiramtheGemum.^ 

Fbatbbmallt embracing each other, theangelof Sleep snd the 
angel of Death traTorsed Uie earth* It was evening. They laid 
themsehres down on a hill not &r from the dwellings of men. A me. 
lancholy silence prevailed round about, and the eyening.bdl ceased in 
the distant hamlets. 

Still and mute, as is their way, sat the two beneficent Genii of the 
human race in a confidential aflhction, and already night approached. 

Then rose the angel of Sleep fimi Ms moeai.grown couch, and 
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strewed with a wary band tke innriUe^iiis of dumber. The night. 
kreeiea bore them to the auiet habitation of ihe tired country man. 
Now sweet deep envelopea the inmatei of the rural cottages, from 
the hoary Teteran, who leans upon a staff, to the suckling, in the 
ciadkj. The sick forgot his pains, the mourner his grief, porerty its 
cuit^ Ail eyes were dosed. — 

Now, bunness being finished, the beneficent angd of Sleep lay down 
again by his sterner brother. When the morning red Awoke, he e^ 
daimed in joyful innocence,—-' Then men praise me as their Mend 
and bene&ctor ! O what joy to do good unseen and secretly ! How 
happy are we the invisjble messengers of the good q;»irit ! How beau, 
tinu our cdm vocation I' 

So spake the friendly angel of Sleep. 

The angd of Death regarded him with silent sadness, and a tear, 
as the immortds weep, entered into his large dark eye. ' Ah,' said 
be, * that I cannot, like ihee, eigoy the cheerful thanks. The earth 
calls me its foe and the spoiler of its pleasures !' — * Oh my brother,* 
replied the ansel of Sleep, ' will not dso the good man, on awakening, 
ai^owledge uee his friend and benefiu^r, and gratefolly bless thee ? 
Are we not brethren and messengers of one father ?' 

Thus spake he, — ^tfaen the eye of the Deathomcd sparkled, and 
the fratemd Genii embraced eadi other more tendeny. 



THE SPIRIT'S DREAM. 
BT THE REV. W. H^ BBTHEEmOTON, A. M. 

RkcaIi me not to this mortal Hfo, 

Recal me not— oh 1 recal me not ! 
Away let me speed, till this scene of strife. 

Or sin and sorrow be all forgot 

Away let me soar— away, away-— 

Borne on melody's airy wing,^- 
Away to the home of etemd £y, 

Where grief no more my being may wring. 

Let me glide with sister-seraphs along 

Thro' bowers and meads of immortd bloom. 

Where viewless harps, with their heavenly mmg. 
May banish all records of earthly gloom. 

Let me mingle with those that have gone befor^^ 

The loved, the lost in life's young day,— 
Mingle— to part no more, no mdOe 1 

1 come, bright Spirits I oh I lead the way ! 

I come ! I .come I for I fed your call, 
LUie the touch of hope OB the thrillipg heart >^ 

TOL. I. S B 
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Alaa ! I ween hj that lesaeiiing Ml 
And that patsiiig tone, that ye will departi 

Oh ! X long for the land of souls in yain. 

For mine earthly dwelling entombs me yet : 
But come, sweet voices ! cotjae oft again» 
. That my dreams of bliss I may never forget ! 



THE SICK WIDOW. 
From the ItaHan qf Soave. 

Whilb a person of high rank was passing early one morning, in. 
oognito and alone^ by the suburbs of Vienna, he saw a youth about 
twelve years old approach him, and who, with downcast and tearful 
eye, and with timid and desponding voice, began to ask him for some 
relief. The youth's genteel air, his composed behaviour, the Uush 
which overspread his countenance, the tears which bedewed his eye- 
lids, and his tremulous, fftulterinff and broken voice, made a deep im- 
pression on this stranger's mind^ — '^ You do not seem," said he t» 
nim, ** to have been bom to ask alms : what is it that reduces you to 
this extremity ?" 

With the deepest feeling of sorrow, the youth replied, " Alas ! cer- 
tainly I was not bom in this miserable condition. The misfortunes 
of my £ftther, and the unhappy state in which my mother is at pre. 
sent, oblige me to apply to the charitable for support. My father was 
a merchant, had gained considerable credit, and was beginning to make 
a fortune. The failure of one of his partners min^ him entirely. 
And to add to our misfortunes, unable to survive his disaster, and in 
consequence of it, he died a month after, of a broken heart. My 
mother, a younger brother and I were left in extreme distress. I 
found an asylum with one of my father's friends. My mother, by her 
industry, supported, till now, herself and my younger brother. But 
to-night, she was suddenly seized with a violent distemper, and I 
fear for her life. I am destitute of every thing, have no money, and 
know not how to bring her relief. Not accustomed to beg^ t want 
confidence to present myself to any who knows me. Sir, you seemed 
to be a stranger, and therefore I attempted, at first sight^ to overcome 
before you the bashfulness which I feel, Alas ! have pity on my un- 
happy mother ! give me the means to relieve her !" Saying thus, he 
burst into tears, and the stranger was much affected. 

Does your mother live fiir from this ?" said the stranger, earnestly. 

** Not for : at the end of this street^ in the last house on the left 
hand — on the third floor." 

** Has any physician visited her yet?*' 

** I was going to seek «oe ; but I know neither how to reward him, 
nor how to provide what he shall prescribe for her." 

The stranger pulled a few florins out of his purse, and oflfering 
them to him, said, ** Go call a physician to your mother, and bring 
her all the rdief in your power." 
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The youths having kindly thanked his hene&ctor^ with expressions 
simple indeed, but foil of heart-ielt gratitude, departed instantly. 
When he had gone out of sights the stranger instantly determined 
to visit the unhappy widow. He ascended the stair, and entered 
into a small chamber, in which he saw two or three rush-bottomed 
chairs, a few kitchen utensils, a rude and ill-constructed table, an old 
chest of drawers, and a bed upon which the invalid was lying. She 
was very sick, and her little son was sobbing at the foot of her bed. 
She tried to comfort him, but she herself had most need of comfort. 

The tender-hearted stranger addressed her, and having' comforted 
her a little, began as a physician to interrogate her respecting her 
disease. In a correct manner she told him the symptoms of it ; then 
said with sighs and tears: '^ Ah ! Sir, my disease springs firom a cause 
too deep, and medicine cannot remedy it I am tne mother—* the un- 
happy mother of two very wretched children. Their misfortunes and 
HIV own have struck too deep into this heart Peath alone can ter. 
minate my woes; and it msuces me tremble for the desolation in 
which my poor childreii shall be left" With this, her tears increas- 
ed ; she told her misfortunes, which the supposed physician already 
knew, and which drew fresh tears to his eyes. 

He said to her at length ; '' Take courage, do not despair yet. 
Heaven will not leave you in forgetfulness. I compassionate your 
misfortunes ; Providence is bountiful ; you shall not be abandoned. 
In the meantime, be careful to preserve a life, which is so very pre. 
dous for your two childnsn. Have vou any writing paper ?" '^ ' 

She tore a blank leaf from a book, on which the boy at the foot of 
the bed was reading. The stranger, after having written, said, ** This 
remedy will yield you some relief: in a little we shall apply mor^ 
effective medicine, be careful, and you shall shortly be well again." 
He left the note, which he had written, upon the table, and departed. 

The elder son returned a few minutes after. '^ My dear mother," 
'said he, '* keep up your spirits : Heaven has pity upon us. See th^ 
money which a gentleman has very generously given me this morn- 
ing ; it shall support us for a few days. I have gone for a physician^ 
and he will be here in a little. Quiet your grief and be comforted." 

" Ah ! Son !" the astonished mother replied—'' Come that I may em- 
brace you ! Heaven assists your innocence. Yes ! Providence shall aL 
ways protect us. A physician, with whom I am unacquainted, left me 
just now; his recipe is upon the table; go, brifig me what he prescribes." 

Her son took up the note: perused it with great astonishment ; he ex. 
amined it, he read it again, then exclaimed, '' O mother ! What is this !" 

The mother, astonished and perplexed, took the paper and read it 
with impatience.—'' Oh heaven ! — ^The Emperor ! !" — " Saying this, 
the paper fell from her hand, and she swooned away. The note was 
an oraer from Augustus II., in which he assigned her a livelihood 
from his private treasury. The physician came in time to recover 
the mother from the swoon into which surprise had cast her. 

The widow soon recovered her former health, as the principal cause 
of her affliction had been distress of mind. The generous monarch, 
loaded with praises and blessings, experienced the pleasure of having re. 
stored health and life, and of having rendered again comfortable and hap^ 
py, an honest fiunily, brought to misery by the sad reverses of fortune 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



1. I%B Younff ManU Working Campanian. The Pbysician :— L 

Cholera, 

This is another of the Taluable publications under the superinten. 
denoe of the '* Society for the Diffusion of Usefiyd Knowledge." No- 
thing could be more appropriate at this aeftson of contagion and alarm. 
By uie assistance here furnished, the workine classes, vho are much 
exposed to infectious distempers, will be enabled to resist the malig* 
nant attacks of the jtestilenpe. Recognizing the leading principle of 
the Temperance Societies— <ial ii ii easier (o prevent man to cure^ 
'' The Physician" communicates abundance of the best advice at the 
cheapest rate. 

2. 7%0 Anatomy ef Drunkamese* By Robert Macnish^ Author of 
'< The Philosophy of Sleep."— JH'Phun-^X^lasgow. 



Apropael Have the members of the Temperance Societi^ pos- 
sessed themselves of this admirable volume f If not, it is full time 
.they should* A better friend or a stauncher and abler advocate of their 
cause than Mr. Macnish does not exist. He is a man of science, and 
his book,— i-unlike the fry of pamphlets and duodecimos ever and anon 
^nt down upon us from the shsulow waters whose source is traceable 
to the CQooethes scribendit — ^has all the freshness and plumpness of an 
inhabitant of the deep and vigorous streams of professional Knowledge. 
A sound and searching sense, an erudite application of scientific pnn- 
ciples, dear and nervous argument are toe characteristics of^ the 
Anatomy of Drunkenness. 

3. GmeUterationg on the Moral Cauees, Obfeets, and Prepeniwee if 
Peetilenees towhiohareappendedyfirom cmnved documenie, "Diree^ 
tione for ike PrevenHon and Treatment of Spaemodi e Chelera.'* By 
ihe l£ev, P. Macindoe> A. M* Chimside^ — ^T, Melrose-^BerwicL 

Mr. Macindoe is, without doubt, a person of wonderful industry and 
good parts. How he contrives to perform the laborious duties of the 
saoreQ office and appear so often in the capacity of author at the ssme 
time, he himself best knows. He assuredly is master of some super, 
eminent recipe for kmbanding time. Be that as it may, he htk writ. 
Um a great aeal, and a great deal to the purpose. 
^ We confess to having sat down to the perusal of the little woiric be. 
side us with a decree of prejudice, arising, in the first instance, from 
a sight of the title-page, wnich seemed to include a branch of enquiry 
beyond a clergyman's province, and which immediately suggested to 
our mind the Latin proverb— -ne eutor ultra erepidmn; and in the 
second, from a glance at the opening of the discourse, where we find 
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an asiertioii neither true m the letter nor in the spirit A portion of 
our dislike dieappeaxed on observing that the appendix consisted 
merely of a fisw extracts from the reports of the London and Edin* 
Inirgh Boards of Health, which we would recommend to the Beruridk 
cmnmittee. Not so with the remainder* "When Mr. Madndoe affirms^ 
that the cholera " weakens the mental fiiculties," and understanding 
him in the qnrii of the ezpression, he affirms the opposite to the 
truth, for all medical men agree in reporting an unimpaired correct- 
ness of ideas and an unaltered consciousness as a prominent feature of 
the disease-— «Ten to its last staee, when mortification pervades the 
whde body and Che beating of the pulse becomes imperceptible. 
Equally wide of the truth is he by supposing at all, that the mental 
Ihcnlties are weaketieeL This is a doctrine which, we are confident, 
the reverend gentleman does not preach, although on common ooca. 
sieos he may be led astray by an erroneous vulgarism. Does not he 
'and his brethren freauently tell us, that the soul or the mind is an 
indestructible agent, tnat it cannot be affected in its essence by deadi 
or disease, and that, on th^ contrary, its fiEunilties— so to denominate 
the various mental operations— are always moving in a forward state 
of improvement or deterioration, as the case may be, in time, and 
will continue to advance to higher degrees of virtue and happiness or 
of wickedness and woe throughout eternity ? Remembering this and 
that ii is founded in IrulA-^in observation and experience, is it not ah- 
sufd to say, " the mental feusulties are weakened ?" One word more of 
carping^ and we have done. Let Mr. Madndoe repair to some repu- 
table lexicon and learn the difference between the words depotUary and 
depoeUofy. 

xhe sequel is of a more pleasing description. We finished the 
reading of the neat little book before us with a regret that it ended 
■o soon. ^ The author is evidently a searcher of the scriptures, his 
thoughts are manly and consonant, and he is just poetical enough to 
lend a charm to the otherwise mve and sober complexion of his 
prose : — ^not that his diction is ordinary or his exhortations austere, — 
we rather mew that the one harmonizes vrith the subject and the other 
breathes a spirit of sympathy, of solemnity and of earnestness. The 
impressiotts produced on us by the serious and well-timed voice from 
Chimside are of a kind to demand from us a warm and unqualified 
eulogium on its useful and beneficial tendency. And while we would 
persuade every grade of a pestilence-stricken puUic to exchange a few 
pence for these seventy-eight valuable paces, our dncere desire and 
firm hope is, that liice ourselves, they will feel themselves delighted, 
instructed and edified. We could add much, and diversi^ our re^ 
narks with several Quotations. In condusion, however, the author 
himself shall speak ror us—'' I have thus finished the doctrinal re- 
marics resfwcting pestilence which providence seemed to require at the 
present crisis. I have endeavoured, neither to exdte undue alarm, 
nor to lull you in unbecoming security, but to illustrate sound princi- 
ples that cannot be disputdl, and urge seasonable warnings that 
ahovld not be rejected." 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Wk intend^ by way of experiment, to devote a very liiiiited ^epace 
to the Mathematical department. Our printer being in possession of 
neither diagrams nor algebraical characters, and unwilling at present 
to swell his expenses, scientific correspondents are requested to plaii 
their questions and solutions accordingly. In future, it is expected 
that communications connected with the subject will be the hona 
fide original productions of the writers, whose names are attached to 
the notes or may be published along with the articles. At aH events, 
the tohUUms must be so. We grant unto our thinking friends a period 
of three weeks to answer the following 

V 

QUB8TION8. 

1. A person at a tavern borrowed as much money as he had about 
him, and out of the whole spent Is.; he went to a second tavern 
where he also borrowed as much as he had then about him, and out of 
the whole spent Is. ; and going on in this manner to a third and fourth 
tavern, he found, after spending his shilling at the latter, that he had 
nothing left ;— how mucti money had he at first ? 

2. Divide 48 into two numbers, so that 48 being divided by Aeae 
numbers separately, the sum of the quotients may be 5^. — 

3. A gentleman dying left a circular estate (the rent of which at 
SOs. per acre, would exactly surround it in shillings allowing an incb 
to each shilling) to be divided amongst four sons, four daughters, and 
a granddaughter in the following manner ; each of the sons to Imve a 
drcle inscribed in a quarter oi the great circle ; each of the daughters 
to have the land inclosed between the circumference of the great drde 
and two of the small circles ; and the granddaughter to have the land 
in the centre of the great circle inclosed by the four small circles.- It 
is required without diagram or algebraiod characters to determine 
how many acres belonged to each ? 



LITERARY GOSSIP AND VARIETIES. 

Ftjllarton and Co., Glasgow, have in the Press A History of the 
Highlands and of the Highland Clans, by James Browne, Esq., 
LL. D., Advocate. The author intends to divide his work into two 
parts, viz. ''first, a general history of the Highlands from the earliest 
to the present times; and, secondly, a detailed account, partly 
genealogical and partly historical, of each sept or clan into which tiie 
aboriginal population was divided, interspersed with such notices of 
local traditions, usases, peculiarities, and other circumstanoes, as are 
necessarily exdnded from a oeneral history, yet serve to illustrate 
those varieties of character and feeling observable amongst the different 
tribes of a people long subject to a species of government pcurtly fondal 
and partly patriarchfd." 

Mr. William Tait, of 7B, Prince's Street, Edinburgh, has secured 
a David to oppose llie gigantic and terror-striking frame of Black* 
wood's Goliath. The warrior of the sling is to throw his first pebUe 
in April ; and if his aim be only almost as well taken and his stone as 
well guided as that of the conquering Israelite, he of G^h will stag, 
ger tremendously and leave the stripling candidate for fame all but 
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master of the field. We need hardly notify^ that Tait'b Maoazinb 
will be the fearless and uneompromising adTOcate of Reform. 

Nichols and Son, Parliament Street, London, have adyertisedf 
liandsomely printed in folio. Vol. III. of the History and Antiquities 
of the County Palatine of Durham, by Robert Surtees, of Mainaforth, 
Esq. F. S. A. ; and also, in folio, the first portion or half of the His. 
tory of North Durham, by the Rev. James Raine, M. A* &a, accom- 
panied with engravings of the Priory of Holy Island, of Norham 
Church, &C., and intended to render complete the former work. The 
second and concluding part is expected to be ready in eighteen 
months. It will contain the Border History of the Eastern Marches, 
compiled principally from sources hitherto unexplored, the remainder 
of tiie Parochial History of the three districts, together with the 
History of Berwick upon Tweed, and the religious establishments of 
Fame and Coldingham. 

The tidings will be received with satisfaction'that Mr. J. M. Wilson 
will deliver his popular " Biographical and Critical Lectures on the 
Poets of Britain" in this his native town, in the course of the ensuing 
Spring. It will be recollected that it was here, before an audience of 
bi8 townsmen, that Mr. W. began his career as a Lecturer, and here 
he intends bringing it to a dose. How much the Lectures have 
added to his reputation may be known by the panegyrics bestowed on 
him by the Press in every part of England and Scotland. The 
Biographical and Critical Lectures are entirely distinct from those 
he rormerly delivered in Berwick^ — From some of the Journals now 
before us, we perceive that the Manchesier Chronide says — *^ As a 
Lecturer he is decidedly without an equal," and adds that his 
manner and intonation strikingly resemble those of Lord Chancellor 
Brouffham. And the Times states that his complete mastery over 
and delineation of every passion, to the perfect command of every 
movement of his finger and every glance of his eye, can only be 
equalled by our greatest dramatic peribrmers, &c. 

Begister of Births^ Marriages and Dtaiks. 

BIRTHS, 

On the 22d ult, at Dunse Castle, the Lady of William H^y, Eaq^, 
of a daughter. 

At I^gton Manse, Berwickshire, on the 14th ult, Mrs. Dr. 
Brown of a daughter. 

On the 9th instant, the Lady of Thomas Gilchrist^ Esq., Union* 
street^ of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th ult, at Hutton, Mr. Alexander Taylor, tenant of 
Paxton North Mains, to Miss Stephenson. 

. At Reston, on the 18th ult, by the Rev. Mr. Stark of Ayton, Mr. 
Hendrie, cabinet-maker, Edinbuif^, to Agnes, third daughter of 
Mr. David Nesbit, Reston. ^ 

At St George's Church, Hanover Square, London, on the 2Sd ult 
Mr. John Seott, cabinet-maker, to Isabella^ eldest daughter of Mr. 
J. Newcomb, Union*8treet» Berwick. 
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DEATHS. 

Here, on the 22d ult., aged 64^ Mr. John Fox. He was upwadb 
of thirty years sunreyor of works under the auspices of the late John 
Rennie, Eea., and the present Sir John Rennie. 

On ^e 27th ult. John, only son of Mr. John M'X«emen, HarcL 
ware merchant. High -street, aged 12. 

At Long Newton House, on uie 10th ult., Mr. Thomas Carmichael, 
late corn-merchant in this town. 

At Scremerston, on ttie 24th ult, the infimt daughter of R. John.- 
son, Esq., of Byker. 

At West Bams, East Lothian, on the 23d ult, Mr. Thoma» 
Graham, pirochial s<^oolmaster, aged 54, mudi regretted. 

On the olst u?t, Mr. Patrick Hogg, tailor. High-greens, aged 7^ 

At Lindsay Cottage, Cheltenham, on the 28th January, aged 80, 
Dr. BeU, author of the celehrated system of education, which bears 
his name, and the munificent donor to various national ittstJtotiDns of 
sums amounting to £ 120,000. 

Here, on the 3d inst, aged 70, Alice, widow of Mr. James Crow, 
of Tweedmouth. 

At Hutton, on the 20th ult, Elizabeth Smith, wife of Mr. John 
Whitlaw, aged 50. 

On the §d inst, at the Rectory, Trowbride^, the Rev. George 
Crabbe, L. L. B., the celebrated noet^ in his T^m year. 

On the 10th inst, at Longridge Manse, the Rev. John Brown, 
eldest son of the late Rev. J. Brown, D. D. Haddington. 



To Readers and Correspondents. 

In consequence of the length of the artides for this moDth, whidt 
could not be delayed, many excellent pieces are pos^Mmed; but all 
shall fujpear in due time. 

In the report of the Border Literary and Political Club, we could 
find it in our heart to qualify some expressions and oppose certain 
doctrines. For example, when it is asserted, that every man payings 
taxes is entitled to vote, we would observe — ^that the power should be 
proportioned to the amount of interest to be represented. On thi» 
principle we approve of the Bill now pending in Parliament, which 
confers on persons of property more than one vote, when such pral 
perty is so situated as to admit of increased suffrages. In like man^ 
ner, we think the ten-pound clause expresses in general a just average 
of the representative rights of the people — the great body of the 
tax-payin^ popidation. The idea of universal suffrage we abfaon 
We abstain, however, from applying the instrument ai correction, 
lest we riioold injure the spirit of the prodacticn in question. 

The MSS. of our friends are all in safe keeping. 

The Lines to the Lady of Pasture Hill are uiadmiaBibl& Tie laiu 
guishing swain, who indites them, had better content himflelf with 
ue garb of plidn prose, seeing that the rich felds of poesy ill aaK>rt 
with the poverty c^ his thoughts. 

The admirable sketch by the Author of '' Peridn WariiedT in nut 
Number. 
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ANNALS OF BERWIGIL 
CknUmmtdfiompof/lB. ISA. 

Datii) was succeeded bjr his graadscxiiy JMUcolm IV., dfesignated 
The Mbidm. He came- at a very early age to the pe8se88i<m of the 
Scoidah throne, not hanng reached beyond his twdfth yelur, and took 
tlie' fint opportQaity in his power, after he had taken tho gOTemment 
of his kiDgcUin into his own hands, (in doing which he had been mueh 
ddayed by the tnrbulency of his diieftauis, who had forced him lor 
his secarity into a close connexion with Henry IL, of England,) to 
extend the fortifications of Berwick, which his gsand&ther began by 
the erecting of the castle. He therefore set about encompassing im 
town with a wall six feet in height, and of a thickness, as is visiMe 
from the remains to be seen at this day, not of gteater proportion 
than was necessary to svatain it; and for ito defence ha cmMBoi, en its 
eastern side, thtee forit or wmbmUs to be raised, of ihejSni of which, 
that is at the nortlueast anffle, there are yet aoine remains: the 
meomdy of which nothing but its site is now distingiiiBhaUe, stood at 
about two furlongs dire^y east of one of the entvanoes into the town, 
now known by t£s name of the Coiw§a^ between which and the feet 
there was a eorered way, evident enough yet to emery obsenrer ; the 
aito of the <lmf is coyef«d by the Kiag^s bastion. Besides the Gew^ 
gate we haye just noticed, there were also three other gates of entry 
mto the town^— one from the north, where now b die TolUie«ise» and 
originally called Saint Mary's Gate ; another entering ffom IJm soiUJi, 
at the foot of what, at the present day, b caliedthe JB^Miftia; at which 
the idd bridge fixmi Tweedmouth terminated; the thitd was Aa 
Shoregate, the situation of which, we are disposed to conjaotue, has 
never been changed since the erection of the ancient watt%'-*-<whidi 
walls, WB most further add, comprehended widiin their area thit 
diflereot portions of the town, as we bdidd them at this day, touwit^ 
what is contained within the present fost dilapidating fortifications^ 
the CastlMite, and the Gkeenses. 

The Bmi Sbtper, of which so much is yet standing, now bespesks 
our attention. That it was an exploratory one to appriaa the gam- 
sons of the casde and town of the approacti of an enemy, can searoely 
be doubted, — nor that the signal haymg been gtyen by a BM, did not 
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gire it tbe name it still retains ; yet, that its existence is ooeval with 
the finishing of the castle, as we know many persons are disposed to 
imagine, we think is very disputable. Its construction, and the style 
of its architecture whicn is somewhat elaborate, certainly confirm it 
of a. later date, but of how much later we know of no historic evi. 
dence to guide us even to a surmise. It may be proper, however, to 
notice, that there was a iawer of the same land, visible from the tits- 
tie, standing on Hide hill, so far down as to the middle of the six. 
teenth century ; and that in the year 1460 there were in Northunu 
berland eighty^seven such towers, no town in that county of any con- 
sequence being without one. To enter, however, into, or to indulge 
in any surmises for what purposes they were raised, would be digres. 
sing farther from the history we are principally engaged in, than 
would be prudent. Perhaps the Border feuas might have induced 
the necessity of them for the protection of the inhabitants of the 
towns. 

To advert again to the waUs:— 4Jiey remained in the state 
Malcolm left them at his death, until king Robert Bruce added four 
feet to their height, and planted some towers around them, and this 
he saw the necessity of for the future defence of the town, after two 
or three violent assaults on it, in which he fiiiled, by £dward II. 
They were again repaired, and some additional defence devised and 
executed by the order of James III., about the year 1480, only two 
years before Edward IV. made himself master of the town, and afiter 
which it never could be recovered from England by a Scottish no. 
narch. Still further were these walls strengUiened, at the expence of 
between five and six thousand pounds, by some bulwarks^ in the short 
reign of Mary of England ; but what these bulwarks were, and where 
placed, we can give no account, though we have not been indolent in 
our research to inform ourselves. One drcnmstance more, of histo. 
ric feet, is only left us to relate regarding these imiKv, which is, that 
the first cannon fired by the English in warfiure was pointed against 
Mem, and this happenea in the reign of Henry IV. of England and 
Robert III. of Scotland, and no doubt sufficiently convinced both mo. 
narchs of the necessity of other more effectual defence to towns, than 
walls ten feet high. Berwick had enjoyed perfect tranquillity during 
the whole reign of Malcolm, who di^ A. JD. 1165, having governed 
his kingdom with justice and mildness for thirteen years, leaving his 
throne to his brother WQliam, designated, for his valour, the Lyoti. 
His valour, however, it is more than probable, had better been wanting 
in him, as he fistiled in prudence and a due regard to the quiet and 
prosperity of his kingdom in the use he made of it For no sooner 
was he seated on his throne, than he thought proper to urge claims 
to Northumberland as a portion of his inheritance, which not being 
listened to by Henry 11. who was then sovereign of England, he hesi- 
tated not at an immediate invasion of it, and of Cumberland as well ; 
and at a second invasion of the former county, (for he had foiled in a 
previous one) he was surprised and taken prisoner at Alnwick, which 
ne had been labouring for some days to blockade, by a party of Eng- 
lish. To get himself freed from this disgraceful dilemma he instanuy 
made over his kingdom to Henry, and now it was that the town of 
Serwicluupon-Tweed, destined to become, as it were, the shutUecocl* 
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<>f contention between the kingdoms of En^and and Scotland for fu* 
Care centuries, first fell under the sway m a monarch of the former. 
This took place A. D. 1174 Fifteen years after — ^when Henry 11. was 
in his grave— Richard Coeur de Lyon who succeeded to his crown, to 
provide himself with the means of indulging his passion for a cm* 
•sade he had been long meditating against Palestine, released William 
of the vassalage of Scotland, and put the fortress of Berwick into his 
possession for the paltry sum of ten thousand merks. England 
fiaving, at Richard's demise, fallen under the government and regal 
away of his brother John, this monarch attempted a serious annoy- 
ance to Berwick, by beginning an erection of a castle in Tweedmouth, 
from which, after two or three unavailing efforts to accomplish the 
task, he was finally obliged by William the Lyon to desist. 

William lived not long after this ; he died A. D. 1214, having 
reigned fbrty-nine years, and- left his kingdom to his son, Alexander 
II., when John took it into his head, nor staid Ions ere he resolved, to 
lay claim to the panunountry of Scotland, notwithstanding the re- 
cent renouncement of it by his brother Richard. Being resisted in 
his extravagant demand by Alexander, he determined on invading the 
kingd<fn, which he did by way of Carlisle, and eniered Berwick f but 
'soon finding from the efforts of Alexander, of which he had quick 
intelligence, to oust him, that he should not be able to retain it for 
any length of time, he caused it to be set fire to, and much of the 
town fell a prey to the fiames, but not before, consonant to the bruta- 
lity of his disposition, of which be had ffiven antecedent proofs on his 
^ay from Carlisle by laying waste all the country before him, he had 
caused numbers of the inhabitants of both sexes — sparing neither old 
nor young, no— not even children, — ^to be put to death. This monster 
d3^g A; D. 1216, after a reign of twenty years, Alexander recovered 
the possession of the town from Henry III., and immediately set 
about rebuilding the habitations that w^re then laying in ashes, which 
he did in a style hr superior to that of the former ones ; and the more 
to embellish the town, or possibly in gratitude to heaven on its being 
restored to him, foundea two additional monasteriess and as these 
were the last monasteries with which Berwick was embellished, we 
think we cannot do better now, than to proceed to give what account 
we have been able to collect in our researches of fdl of them, as well 
as of the churches standing therein, and in its immediate vicinage, at 
the death of Alexander II. which took place A. D. 1249. 



MONASTERIES, &c. 



Thb first monastery upon record, said to have been at the period of 
Alexander's death, in existence in B>erwtck, was founded, but by whom 
we are without information, *f pro ministro et Fratribus Sanctie Trini. 
tails," for so runs its dedication. Its brotherhood were denominated 
Red, and sometimes Rented Friars, from their being endowed with 
several mortifications. Thev followed the rule of St. Augustin, and 
had a church, called the cliapel of Ravendale, appropriated to their 
service; the brethren of the house, in the leign, we think, of Edwaid 
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The next mooaBteiy we have to iiotin was a hoaae aiFr 
or Gny Priany a mendkaiit order^ and taaatked hw Sir Jolm Gier, 
A. D. 1319. It was one ef the oooTeots of tbe cosladT of Newcastk^ 
and Edward IIL hj diarter tbe Idtb of his reigiiy q wiitid to it aa 
aUowamoe of twenty merks yearlT, settled or tiie Friars by tbe kin^ 
of Sootbod. Tbis monastery — we know not Aat it bad a cfanrdi — 
was situatedy we bare reasoa to omjectwe, in Western Lane, and 
part of its site is now eorered by tbe Advertiser Qfioe. 

We DOW oone to tbe monastery of the DonmueoMMt or Bbci Frktrt, 
a mendicant order, founded A. D. 1230, being but nine years after 
tbe first bouse in England was foonded at Oxford. It bad a large 
cburcb appropriated to its service, wbich became £uned, by baving 
tbe first parliament assembled in it called by Edward I. of England 
to decide on tbe claims oi Baliol and Bruce to tbe crown of Scotland; 
the three other parliaments called by Edward in Berwick for tbe like 
purpose, assembled in the great ball of the castle. The situation of 
this monastery was near tbe castle, but within the walls of the town» 
The brotherhood were removed to the house of the Friars of the 
.Holy Trinity near tbe bridge, when the latter, as has been already 
noticed, were exiled by Edward III. 



Tbe next monastery, and tbe last founded in Berwidc, was tbat of 
tbe CarmdUegy or WkUeFriany who were^ like Uiose of tbe 
Dominicans, of tbe mendicant or begging order, and bad their origin 
from Mount Carniel in Syrian, renown^ for tbe dwelling |daoe of 
Elias and Elisha tbe propnets^ who were their' first founders^ or at 
least they were always pretended to be so by the brotberbood& 
Albertus, patriarch of Jerusalem, gave them rules A. D. 1205. 
When they were first seated in Berwick we can give no aooount. 
We know, nowever. they were removed to the bouse of tbe Dominicans^ 
when the latter, as we have idready bad occasion to relate, took pos. 
session of tbat of the Brethren of the Holy Trinity at tbe bridge^ 
Those two monasteries were those we have already mentioned, and 
were founded by Alexander II. 

The churches, or, as they were properly called, tbe diapels, at. 
tached to the preceding monastic houses and hospitals, baving been all 
noticed, we are called to give what account we are able of tbe eariiest 
Parish Church of this town, which stood, surrounded by its cemetery, 
on the spot now a garden, immediately behind tbe town reservmr m 
Castlegate. It was dedicated to Saint Lawrence, founded and liberally 
endowed by one Robert Fitawilliams, by some historians suppoaeSl 
in the ScotoJSaxon period. But from the name of the founder, 
which is certainly of Norman extraction, this supposition is^ in our 
mind, rery donbtfiil — we should rather fix the first, foundation of it 
at the aera of the Ckmquest of England, when the appanage of Ber« 
wick was in Darid Earl of Huntington, a progenitor of Darid I. 

The church, with all its endowments, was bestowed by the saintly 
David oni the abbey he had founded at Selkirlc, and afterwards re. 
moved to Kelso; nor did tbis gift go unaccompanied by others from 
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kim out of the town^ of lands-^ouses-^fisheries— mills — and yearly 
nionef ^paymeats out of its Custons ; wkidi gifts were confirmed by 
tbe charter of Malcolm IV«, David's graodson, the original of wbich> 
Ft is said, is in existence in the archives of the Duke of Roxburgh 
at Fleurs. 

The church made way for one more splendid, and of larger size,, 
erected at the charge of Anthony Bed^ bishop of Durham, in the 
reign of Edward I., dedicated to the Holy Trinity, Its situation 
in the town was on the ground now covered by the Cumberland 
bastion. 

With all the preceding religious and monastic edifices, we re- 
peat again, was tnis good town of Berwick-upon-Tweed embellished 
m that wise and good — for so has he been in history characterized 
— ^prince's reign, Alexander II., who died A. D. 1249. 

At the aforesaid period of time, after a long succession of years of 
disastrous events, not unfrequently atteoded with direful inflictions 
on its unoffending inhabitants, the cheering rays of tranquillity, pros- 
perity and, of course, happiness began to dawn upon Berwick. Is it 
asked; whence arose this promised change, and what were its signs ? 
need there a more rational and explicit answer ? Alexander III. was 
seated on the throne of Scotland : he was only eight years of age 
when he ascended it, but his mind was precocious, and as his years 
increased, it became an eminently enlightened one, so that, when he at- 
tained to his majority, he had become esteemed for all the virtues and 
qualities necessary to reign and reflect lustre on the diadem that en. 
circled his bron^ 

He found the bordering districts of his kingdom in perfect peace, — 
his father, not more than three months previous to his death, having 
given his assent to a meeting of Commissioners, among whom he had 
nominated a Robert Bernham, Mayor oi Berwidc, on the marshes, to 
ascertain the bounds and laws thereof, which settled every dispute 
between the contending parties that might have had a tendency to 
endanger that blessing. 

When therefore the young Alexander had provided for the due ad- 
ministration of the laws in the northern parts of his kingdom, he 
hastened to Berwick, and on entering it found the inhabitants revel- 
ling, if we may be allowed thus to express ourselves, in the enjoyment 
of tranquillity ; he found it renovated by the provident care of his 
late father from its ashes, and that too in a degree of splendour, it 
had never before attained ; he found its streets densely planted with 
habitations, and pouring therefrom a population beyond all precedent 
in the most prosperous of its earlier days. For these advantages, and 
we may add blessings, Alexander's breast became imbued with a re- 
verence for his father's memory that never quitted him ; and as an 
early proof of the sincerity of his feelings, he thought he could not 
do better than endeavour to add further consequence, in the eyes of the 
English nation, to a town that had been so much the object of his 
care ; and delayed not to improve the trade, and widely to extend the 
commerce of Rerwick. He called into it a colony of Flemings, for 
whom he caused to be built a large and splendid hall^ denominated 
the Red hall, for their residence, and thus made Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
at this period, the greatest staple for mooI of any other town, not ex- 
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oepthig London^ in mnr idand; for the woel sacks were not yet iSi tlie 
House of liords at Westmhister far tlie Judges to lounge or muse ob, 
as they miglit be most indined. It was not mitQ aboot t^e middle rf 
Edwaid L's reign that these dogant Ottomans were famt introdueed 
into the chief assemUy of the nation. The purpose of this was^ ae- 
ooidtDg to some antiquaries opinioBS; to perpelnate die aera when 
wool irst became the great stifle and support of t^ kingdom ; and 
further, to put the sovereign and his peers, when they' met togeflier, 
in constant mind thereof, for not only had the Lords, but also Bdwaid 
himself been charged with being too negligent of the eaooumgement 
of the woollen manufiictntes of uie kingdom. 

But to resume our history. We must here notioe tiiat tlie Red 
hall had doubtless been sttoated on'the space now oeeupied by^ the 
street known at the present day under the name of Uie WooL-marlcet; 
and, in all probability, with the first circumstance originated the appeL 
Kitionof the present street^ particuhirly as the Red haU, at the period 
of its erection, was the (my mfurt in the town of Bmrick far the 
article of wool. 

And now as a proof that every other branch of trade and com. 
merce must have been in the same- flourishing state in this port as 
was the commerce in wool, it need only be observed, that the chroni- 
de of Lanercost, a chronicle of deputation far truth, records its cus- 
toms to have been nearly equal in amount to oneJialf of tlmt of all 
the other ports, save London, in England; and hence Bierwidc gained 
the distinguiflliiog tide of a ^' Second Alexandria ;** nor did ihe town 
experience a^ecline in its consequence afterwards in any way. Alex, 
ander left it, when he died, in the same pro^rous and panny state, 
to which he had at any period of his paternal reien, raisea it» 

His death was a melancholy one : it happened by a fall from his 
horse at Kinghom in 1283, when returning home alter his second 
marriage. To say how great was his loss to Berwick, more need not 
* be said, than that it was irremediabk ; and how greatly the wliole king, 
dom of Scotland had valued his wise, equitable and paternal rule, 
and how deeply it lamented his death, let the following lines, revived 
into notice by Sir Walter Scott in his Border minstrelsy, and said to 
be the most ancient Scottish song known, tell ;— * 

'' Quen Alysander our kyng was dede. 

That Scotland led in luve and le. 
Away was sons of ale and brede. 

Of wyne and wax, of gamyn and gle, 
Oure gold was changy'd into lede, 

Cryst, borne into virgynte. 
Succour Scotland and remede. 

That stad is in perplexyte." 

{To he conHnued^ 
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THE SENTIMENTS 
Of a ioarm-kearted pairioi Sdoichman qftht middh cfiht \Wi ceniuty. 

QThe following lines have fallen accidentally into our hands. They 
were written a few years ago by a gentleman of Scotland^ and have 
never^ bo fiir as we know, been transmitted to the public through the 
Press. In the absence of more definite information respecting the 
Author, let the intrinsic merits of the pi^ce be its recommendation* 
Our own impression is, . that the composition will be generally adcept- 
able, nor can fail to awaken recollections and revive feelings, more 
than agreeable^ in the breasts of some. — ^Ed.--^^ 

rTHOUOH rugged and rough be the land of my birth, 
To the eye of my heart 'tis the Eden of earth ; 
Far, hr have I sought, but no land could I see 
Half so &ir as the land of my fathers to me. 

And what though the days of her greatness be o'er. 
Though her nobles be few, and her kings are no more, — 
Not a hope from her thraldom that time may deliver, — 
Though the sun of her ^ory has left her for ever, — 

Though dark be the shadows that compass her round. 
Even yet 'mid those glooms may a radiance be found. 
As the blush through the clouds of the evening is seen 
To tell what the blaze of the noon-tide had been. — ' 

With a proud. swelling heart I will dwell on her story, — 
I will tell to my children the tale of her glory, — 
How nations contended her friendship to know. 
How tyrants were trembling to find her their foe ! 

Let him read of that story, and where is the Scot 
Whose heart will not swell when he thinks of her lot ? 
Swell with pride for her power, in the times that are o'er. 
And with grief, that the days of her might are no mor^ ? 

Unmanned be his heart, and be speechless his tongue. 
Who forgets how she fought, who forgets how she sung ! 
Ere her blood, through black treason, was swelling her rills. 
Ere the voice of the stranger was heard on her hills ! 

How base his ambition, how poor is his pride. 
Who would lay the high name of a Scotchman aside ! 
Would whisper his country with shame and with fear. 
Lest the Southrons should hear it, and taunt as they hear ! 

Go tell them, thou fool ! that the time erst hath been. 

When the Southrons had blenched, if a Scot had been seen, — 

When to keep and to castle in terror they fied. 

As the loud Bonier echo resounded his tread. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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Must tlij name, O my Country ! no longer be heaid-* 
The boast of the hero, the theme of the bard ? 
Alas ! how the days of thy greatness are gone. 
For the name of proud Eng^d is echoed alone 1 

What a pang to my heart, how my soul is on flame ! 
When Iliear that vain riral in arrogance (jaim. 
As the meed of her own, what thy children had won, — 
Their deeds pass for deeds, which her children had done ! 

Accurst be the man that would sweep from the earth 
The land of my fathers ! the land of my birth ! 
No more 'mid the nations her place to be seen f 
Not her name left to tell where her glory hath been ! 

I sooner would see thee, my dear natire land ! 

As bare as the rocks that encircle thy strand. 

Than the wealth of a world that thy children should boaaty 

And thy heart-thrilling name in thy riral's be lost ! 

O Scotia ! my Country, thou land of my birth 1 
Thou home of my fathers ! thou Eden of earth ! 
Through the world hare I looked, but no land could I see 
Half so fur as thy heaths and thy mountains to me. 



SCENE IN IRELAND IN 1708. 

BT ALEXANDER CAMPBELL* 

A$ the fiMowmg Skek^ may noi be fulfy intelligible io the reader 
witkaui hu having some previoue acquainiance unih its ihranuUis per* 
aona, and with the circumstances in which they appear, we beg to say 
thai Father Kenmey was a stem and bigotted churchman. Father MuL 
Ugan the very apposite ; generous and hmd-hearted Seymour Comway 
(md Terence Sullivan were both the sons rf gentlemen of easy fortune ; 
the latter a franh, thoughtless, but noble-minded Irishman of ike true 
Milesian breed. Serjeant Shannon, an old Artilleryman on haif^pay^ 
AU cf them were connected with the rebellion of 17S^ and it is in the 
very midst of that unhappy period that our Scene is laid. The meet- 
ing described was a secret meeting of rebel leaders — Mrs. Malionys 
cottage having been selected far that purpose far its retired and seduded 
eiiuatiem, and was indeed considered as a sort of head guartersf mfhilsl 
the rtbelfbrees were mustering in that part of the country. 

On )jie approach of Seymour and' his party, the centinel who was 
on guard in front of Mrs. Mallony's cottage tapped gently at the 
door — a proceeding which he followed up by whispering two or three 
words through the key^hole. The effect of this secret conununica. 
tion was instantaneous. Several bolts and bars were withdrawn, the 
door flew open, and Mrs. Mallony sallied forth to receive her guests. 
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The kind-hearted liosteM ef the '^UnlUm^&a ftnd WhetOmmfw," the 
sign of Mrs. Mallooy's hoetelrie, was a widow tolerably veil to do in 
the world, cleanly and trig in her person, and largely gifted with the 
lovdiaess of disposition and franicness of manner peculiar to her 
coontry.women, and which they have the happy art of associating 
with u» utmost purity of sentiment and the strictest propriety of 
demeanour. 

Mrs. Mallony had, for a year or two previous to the occasion of 
which we are speaking, been looking about her for some suitable per- 
sobage to supply the place of her dear departed husband, Lauchlane 
Mallony, and her eye had at length rested with something like an ex. 
pression of decided predilection on the manly form of Serjeant Shan^ 
non, a preference which the gallant Serjeant, himself a widower and 
a man of much experience in the world, had quickly perceived, and 
by very frequent visits and many little kind serrices and^assiduities 
liad converted into a regular matrimonial process which promised 
sooner or later to terminate satisfactorily for both parties. Such, then, 
was the footing on which Mrs. Mallony and Serjeant Shannon stood 
with regard to each other at this particular juncture of our story. 

" It's yourself that's late stirring, Serjeant?" — ^for the Serjeant was 
one of the party alluded to— -said Mrs. Mallony curtseying generally 
to the whole party, though addressiog herself to the former only. 

''An that's true for you, Mrs. Mallony,«— halt ! dress I" exclaimed 
the Serjeant, his. notions of military punctilio intruding on the con. 
^derations of mere courtesy, and aadressing the latter words to his 
escort, whom he wished to draw up in military order in front of the 
cottage. '' Can't you keep in line, O'Reilly, and not be after stand, 
ing out there like a mile stone ? Back ! Dennis, back ! Och, the 
devil confound you ! not so hr back as that, neither :— ^o ye think now 
I wanted ye to go to Dublin badcwards? you couldn't stop half way, 
couldn't you ? no, by St. Patrick, no more could ye than the pendu. 
lum of a timepiece any where but the middle. I say, Tim Rooney> 
what's the use of blowing your nose on parade— can't you let it alone 
or ask leave to go to the rear ?" Having at length succeeded, though 
with no small difficulty, in getting every man into his place, Serjeant 
Shannon stopped to one end of the line in order to cast his eye alongst 
the wb<^ '' There ye are now," he exclaimed in a tone or despera. 
tion, mortiiied at the ffrievous irregularity which thi» experiment 
exhibited to him, notwittistanding all the trouble he had been at, <* as 
crooked, by heavens ! as a flash of lightning and only a poor dosen of 
ye, in place of being as straight as a foot rule or fifty yards of iron 
railing as ye ought to be." This defect also, however, the perseve. 
ranee of Serjeant Shannon at length overcame; by thmsting one 
back, draffging another forward, and squeesing a third to the front, 
he succeeded iii forming his men into a tolerably straight line. This 
done, he retired a pace or two and contemplated his awkward squad 
with a look, after all, of something like satisfaction, if not pride — a 
feeling which in this particular case could have been excited only 
where the most rootefd habits of military controul previously existeo, 
and where the pleasure of commanding was unexpectedly resumed 
after a long interval of desuetude ; for such another " carde du corps" 
as that which was on this occasion drawn up before Mrs. Mallony's 
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door, hoo aot profaiUy bem aeeo tiiioe the days of PalstdTs ragged 
recmita. The hats and troolies* of tlM partr were tJieHMWt pranL 
Bent articles of their eqnipnenty few of the tbrner retaintng more tfaas 
a o^inieDt of the rio^ oimI many of the hrttcr hog together on the 
peraoDO of their owners evidently with a feeling of great rdoctaiio^— 
laige portions seeaiing^ entertaining a strong propensity to part oon- 
panj with the main body. 

By the time Serjeant shannon had completed the dispositioB of his 
men, Mrs. 3Iallony, who had been employed fer the last ten minutes 
in ushering 8eymonr and Teienoe into the council room, and in pro- 
Tiding seats for Uioir accommodation and doing some other little 
aenrices connected therewith, returned to see what was be c u i ne of her 
swain. ** And its a great could youll be after catdiiag, Serjesntf* — 
she said as she now stood in the door-way of her little dosnctle — ^ if 
TDu stay any longer out in the night air; can't you step into the 
Kitchen a bit and take a taste of something after your walk?*' 
** Thank you for that same, Mrs. Mallony^ — replied her inamorato, 
advancing with as gallant an air as he could assume towards her while 
he spoke— ^ and its myself that'll accept a trite of your kindness now 
with all the pleasure in the world : but every considerate OMnmander, 
Mrs. Maliony^ — he added — ** will see that his men aie provided for 
before he thinks of either bit or sup for himsolf, Mrs. Mallony. So 
with your swate lave, I should like to see the men theve get a small 
matter of whisky amongst them to warm their months a bit after 
their mavdi.** "Och, amd what else think ye, Seijeant^ — said the 
hostess of the Half-moom and Wkee&arrow-^'^ is little Felix doing 
now but filling a noggin by Mr. Conway's orders to give to the men ? 
80 just step ye in, Seijeant, and have no care at all at all about the 
matter." Satisfied on Uiis head the veteran stepped into the house, 
Mrs. Mallony led the way into the kitchen, and in a few minutes 
Serjeant Shannon was ensconced in Mrs. Mallony's own particolar 
chair with a bottle of whisky before him, and which was soon after, 
wards ably supported by a aish of fried bacon, ham and egg& These 
savoury articles discussed — ^Mrs. Mallony insisted on the Serjeant's 
making a jug of hot whisky toddy^, a request which, with an air of 
the most deferential gallantry, he immediately complied with. The 
materials being instantly furnished, Serjeant Shannon proceeded to 
brew, and whilst in the act of stirring about the jug for the last 
time, he politely solicited the fevour of Mrs. Mallony's '' sitting down 
beside him a bit and giving him all her news since be had last the fe. 
lidty of seeing her." The solicitation was much too respectfoJiy 
made to be denied, and accordingly Mf*s. Mallony, with a slight blush 
and a slight but audible simper of modest confusion, placed herself be. 
side her gallant inamorato. *< Then here^s to ye, Mrs. Mallony," said 
the Serjeant raising his own glass to his lip with one hand, whilst he 
gently shoved Mrs. Mallony's before her with the other. '' Then 
here's to ye, Mrs. Mallony, and a short life to the name, and a long 
one to yourself, Mrs. Mallony," he added with a significant leer, which 
greatly increased the delicate confusion of his feir companion. " Och 

* A wdl-knowii gsnoent tomcwbat retembliDg a grMt iMiat, OBiTersally worn 
by Ui« lowT orders of Irbh. 
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Aie devil's in you now, Serjeant, for a downrigbt botheration/' replied 
Mrs. Mallony raising her ^ass modestly, and at the same time throw- 
ing a laughing side^long look at her gallant. ''Can't ye be after 
spaiking like a sinsible man and not be plaguing people with your 
nonsense, Mr. Shannon." ** By the honour of a soldier, Mrs. Mallony, 
and that's a thing not to he questioned by any man that ever stood 
on two legs," replied the Seijeant again filling up his glass, '' an its 
yourself uat's the greatest botheration of the two ; the never a wink 
of sleep have I gotten this fortnight past for thinking of you and 
them ilittle roguish eyes of yours." Mrs. Mallony's modesty could 
stand this no longer ; she struck the Serjeant a pretty violent blow 
on the shoulder and threatened to leave the table, if he persevered in 
boikermg her with his blarney. Artillery Tom, however, — a soubri. 
quet by which the Serjeant was much better known than by his more 
legitimate title — ^was too old a soldier to raise the siege for so trifling 
a show of resistance as this ; he saw, moreover, as he himself would 
have said, that Mrs. Mallony's displeasure was " all in his eye," a 
truth which a much greater novice in the art of love.jnaking than 
the Serjeant would have instantly detected in the laughing leering 
eye of the ikir hostess of the Halumoon and Wheelbarrow. '' Come, 
then, Kitty," said Seijeant Shannon, taking hold of her gown and 
gently dragging her down into her seat, from which in her affected 
displeasure she had risen, '' sit ye down and I'll spaik to ye like a 
rational man and one who knows a little of the world, Mrs. Mallony. 
In the first place, my good landlady," continued the Serjeant raising 
his ^ass to his lips as he spoke, *' I'll give you the three Ps of Tip- 
perary — Pigs, Poultry and Potatoes." Saying this, the Seijeant 
drained off his glass, and having prevailed on Mrs. Mallony to follow 
his example, he again, but in a more seriou6 manner, returned to the 
storming her affections, and so successfully, that in a very short time 
the conversation between the lovers began to assume a very g^ve cha- 
racter. The word marriage frequently escaped the Serjeant, and ap. 
peared to excite no very great alarm in the bosom of his charming com- 
panion. Indeed we have been told — and the information came from a 
quarter of too great respectability to doubt for a moment its truth — 
it was on this very evening that the marriage, which soon afterwards 
took place between Thomas Shannon, late Seijeant in his Majesty's 

Corps of Royal Artillery, and Mrs. Kitty Mallony, widow of 

Lauchlane Mallony, in the County of , was finally fixed upon, 

the whole preliminaries having been settled over the second Jug, and 
ratified by a tender shake of the fair hand of the fair party to this 
serious and important treaty. 

Leaving the Serjeant to the enjoyment of all that folicity which the 
society of the mistress of his aflections and a jug of hot whisky toddy 
could confer, we shall now proceed to the more immediate subject of 
our story. On the arrival of the party already alluded to at the door 
of Mrs. i^allony's cottage, both Seymour and Terence instantly pro- 
ceeded into the house, without waiting the result of Serjeant Shan- 
non's drill as described some pages or two back. 

Requesting their hostess to shew them into the apartment occupied 
by father Kenney and his party, they were speedily ushered into the 
presence of that reverend person ana his colleagues in council. The 
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two gcntwnim were reociviecl on tfact^ drtnmoe with ft 8MMit 6£ 
ofNDe aad other noisy demonstnitions of wdsfiictaoii— heightowd pitw 
iMUy by tiio drcamfllaiioe of Seymomr and TercBoe's 
unirorm, as in this pntacolar they bad tbe aHLrantage of all the 
in the apartment^ none of whom wore any outward sign of their party 
except a bit of green ribbon or sobm svch slight token of tiw side 
which they had taken. Tbe boisterous recepdon, with whi^ tbe en. 
trance of Seymour and Terence had been hailed, called fort^^ how. 
ever, a severe reproof from fiitbcr Kenney. ^ €lentleBien f" — c uciaini ed 
the stem priest in a tone, the first note of whi^ alone produced in. 
staat silence — '* Greotlenen T — be thundered out, at die aaae tnie 
starting to bis feet and striking the taUe with his enomMWs fist— > 
'^ This is disgraceful and exceedingly unbecotning the gia t iiy of a 
meetiDg Kke the present ; your conduct, I take leave to tell you, has 
just now been sore like that of a party of besotted bacchanals hailing 
the entrance of a couple of boon companions, than that of men aasem. 
bled to ddibsrate on the best means of resisting' the oppreaaors of 
their country and of overthrowing the system of tyranny by wbidi 
she has been mined and degraded. I am as well pleased as any of 
you," continued fiidier Kenney, ''to see these two gentlemen amongst 
us, but I certainly highly disapprove of the indecorous and onbeoom. 
ing lerity with which they were received — so unfitting time, place 
and circumstance.'^ Having thus delivered himself, £ither Kenney 
resumed his seat, and with as much kindness in his manner as his 
nature would permit, welcomed Seymour's arrivaL Terence, for whose 
talents and judgment he entertained the most profound contempt, he 
acknowledged merely by a slight nod of recognition. Terence per. 
ceived the want of consideration which was evinced towards him, and 
it not only recalled, but greatly added to the dislike with which he 
had always viewed the stem and unsocial ^aracter of frther Kenney 
— a character so greatly at oppesites with his own. The oold imli. 
cation of recognition, with which the priest greeted him, he retmrned 
with another eonally cMl and stiH more haughty ; and he wenld with 
all the fiery ana headlong impetuosity of his disposidon hare instant- 
ly jncked a quarrel with the rebel leader, had he not been restrained 
by a signifiomt look from his friend Seymour, who had continued to 
gain an ascendancy over him which no other human being possessed. 
Both Seymour and Terence had been preriously acquainted with 
erery inmridual <if the pnrty in the room : most of them were of the 
rank of gentlemen by btrtn and educadon, but there were some 
amongst them whose only claim to that title was their wealth. They 
were all, with the exception of father Kenney, young men, or at least 
comparatively so, none of them exceeding probmy thirty.two years <^ 
age. Full of enthusiasm for the cause in which they were embarked, 
sanguine of its success and tetafly regardless of the danger with 
which it was associated,— they were, in diort, a band of dioice Iridi 
mrits, brave, generous, noisy and thoughdess ; ever^ man amongst 
tnem, with some slight shades of difference a repetition of the cha- 
racter of Terence Sullivan. The happiness of the latter therefore, 
when he found himself in such congenial society, will be more readily 
conceived than described. The first sahitadons over, Seymour and 
Terence took thar seats at the council board— a rough ^ table prop- 
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|ied up witli tvo laige pieces of tmf at one end, and sapperted at the 
other in- some measure by the knees of the .persons seated there, who 
found fixMB experience that its. own legs were not to be trusted^ 
iQuietness hanng been restored bj father Kenney's speech^ that reve. 
tend, person proceeded to relate to Seymbur what had been done by 
Che council previous to his arrivaL " There have been two import 
taot points, Mr. Conway/' he said, ^' under our.^onaidemtion this 
erening ;— the one, whether we should instantly attack the town of 
^^— where there is « strong body of king^s troops and several coou 
panies of the True Blues of Tinnehely quartered, and also, as we have 
been informed, a party of the Shikllah company of yeomen; — ^the 
other, whether we should wait where we are, n»r the appi'oach oi the 
Marquis of Huntly who is within a day's march of us with a lar^ 
force and several pieces of artillery. My own opinion, Mr. Conway, is, 
that we should keep the vantage ground we have : the jposition is an 
excellent one ; and with the resolute fellows by which it is occupied, 
altogether impr^nable* I should therefore be for remaining where 
we are, until we gain a sufficient accession of numbers to enable us to 
march through the country with a force strong enough to resist e very ef. 
fort which may be directed against us. In s&rt, Mr. Conwav, I would 
have, if possible, one large concentrated and organised body of men 
capable of meeting our enemies in a regular pitched battle, and not to 
be thus wasting our strength in partial conflicts and that stra^ling 
warfare which can have naefiect on the main issue of the contest, and 
by which, if continued, we must eventually be put down. Our cause, 
Mr. Conway, must be decided rapidly and by great and decisive blows, 
if we expect a favourable result, and not by protracted hostilities. 
Our poor men are neither paid nor in any way provided for, and 
must therefore be soon weaned out with a war which brings misery 
and starvation on themselves and dieir families. Our enemies, on the 
other hand, are both well paid and well provisioned ; — ^war is their 
trade, and individually they care not how long it continues ; and the 
government which they serve is rich enough to keep them in the 
Idd for years, if it be found necessary. Besides all tnese considenu 
tions, Mr. Conway," continued father Kenney, ** in fovour of our keep, 
ing our present position until we shall have acquired sufficient strength 
to strike a decisive blow, — ^it is obvious, that if the attack on — is 
determined upon, we shall have two battles to fiffht in place of one. 
We must first drive the troops Irom the town, and immediately after 
sustain the attack of the Marquis of Huntly. Now, by keefttng our 

S resent ground, one afiair will in all probability decide it. All this, 
Ir. Conway," added fiither Kenney, '* I have already stated to the 
gentlemen present, but they differ from me in opinion, and are one 
and ail deadedly for the measure of attacking the town ; — ^pniy? what 
do you say, Mr. Conway ?'* <'Och by all manner of means attack 
the town to be sure 1" shouted out Terence, forgetting for the moment 
his dislike of the speaker and overlooking, in his eagerness to come to 
blows with the enemy, the circumstance of the interrogations not 
being addressed to him. '* Wh«i your opinion, Mr. 8ullivan, is asked," 
said fother Kenney, laying a contemptuous emphasis on the pronoun 
and knitting his . heavy eye-brows as he spoke^-— '^ and which must be 
when ve stand much in need of advice indeed, you shall be heard ;— 
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till then^ howeTer^ I will tkank you, sir, to aQow those to linswer wfa«^ 
are questioned." " By heaTen V exclaimed Terence starting to his feet 
with a determination, though rather a vague one, to oommit yiolencei 
*' there's never prince nor peasant nor man living who shall insult 
Terence Sullivan with impunity. So father Kenney, I insist 
upon you giving me this instant the satisfaction of a gentleman. 
We'll just step out a hit. Some of our friends here will do us the 
fovour of lending us a couple of pistols and we'll settle the matter in 
a twinkling." The grievous impropriety^ though by no means unpro- 
voked, into which Terence's impetuosity had hurried him in thus 
challenging to mortal combat a minister of the hiAj catholic religion, 
was instantly brought to his recollection by those around him ; the 
whole party almost simultaneously starting to their feet and surround* 
ing the challenger, whom with more of a Mendly than an angry feel- 
ing they one and all, and nearly all in the same instant, proceeded with 
much vehemence of manner to lecture on the impropriety of his oon^ 
duct — soothing^ expostulating and ^eprobatii^ nearly in the same 
breath. Terence, £iirly worried down by the noisy importunities of 
his assailants, after making several ineffectual attempts to procure a 
hearing in his own defence, resigned his daim to the satisfaction which 
he had demanded and allowed himself to be quietly replaced in his 
seat at the table. During this scene of confusion and uproar, &ther 
Kenney kept his place, contemplating with a look of imperturbable 
gravity and an expression of uie most profound contempt for the 
cause of Uie disturbance — ^the exertions which were making to dis- 
suade Terence from his sanguinary resolution. When the latter had 
first challenged him, he had expressed his scorn of the challenger and 
regardlessness of his resentment by a loud pshaw of derision, accom- 
panied by a sudden elevation of the comers of his upper lip, which 
sufficiently shewed in what estimation he held the hostdity of his an. 
tagonist, and during the struggle which ensued to prevent Terence 
from proceeding to violence, he had occasionally evinced his total in- 
difference to the result by brief and impatient expressions of oontempL 
Father Kenney, who was a man of gigantic stature and felt his im- 
measurable superiority in point of physical strength over his chal- 
lenger, was^ equally conscious that his courage was not inferior, and he 
entertained, besides, a high opinion of the respect and reverence due 
to his sacred calling. These considerations, operating on a haughty 
but well regelated mind, prevented him from feeiiog any thing like 
resentment at Terence's intemperate conduct and from harbouring 
the most remote idea of revenging it by personal c(^ision. Order hav- 
ing been again restored in the apartment, finther Kenney repeated the 
question which he had already put to Sejrmour, and he repeated it in 
the same calm tone and in the same sedate and unruffled manner, as 
if nothing had occurred. Through a fear of drawing too largdy upon 
the patience of our readers, we will not enter into any detail of the 
discussion which now took place on the subjects spoken of by fiither 
Kenney, but content ourselves with statins, that Seymour, and soon 
afterwards the whole party, fully concurr^ with the warlike church- 
man in all his views regarding their future proceedings. 

The business of the meeting being finally settled, it was proposed 
by one of the party that the proceedings of the evening should be 
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wound up with a jug of whisky punch. To this proposal all, with 
the exce|)ti6n of father Kenney, veadUy agreed and nearly in the 
same breath declared that they would make their quarters good, that 
is, that they would spend the night where they were, and leave to. 
morrow to shift for itself. Father Kenney, after some ineffectual at- 
tempts to dissuade the wild reckless spirits with whom he was asso- 
ciated from their intended potations, and after resisting frequent and 
urgent invitations to join them, retired from the apartment, alleging 
that he had matters to look after at the camp which would not per. 
mit of his remaining any longer amongst them. Seymour would have 
followed his examf^e, as he thought neither the time nor place, nor 
the circumstances in which they stood at all appropriate for such in« 
dulgence, but the whole party, one and all declared that they would 
not permit him to leave the apartment, and several of them, amongst- 
whom was Terence, evinced their determination to secure him, whether 
he would or not, by placing their backs to the door. Seeing that it 
would be vain to attempt to carry his point either by force or persua- 
sion, Seymour resigned himself to his fate, and soon saw, with no 
small fear for the result, the table covered with the various materials 
necessary for concocting that exhilarating, edifying and truly national 
beverage yclept whisky punch. <' Is this now the right thing, Mrs. 
Mallony, my jewel ?" said Terence, who had been unanimously ap- 
pointed to the high dignity of brewer-general for the party. *' Is this 
the right thing ?" he said, raising up the lid of a pewter measuK of 
whisky which she had just placed upon the table. ^^ In troth an' its 
just the same, your honour," replied mine hostess of the Half-moon 
and Wheelbarrow, curtseying politely as she spoke ; ^' There's not a 
drop of prettier liquor in the whole county, for the never a happ'eth 
of duty was ever paid on it as I'm an honest woman." " Och, you 
little ieri] you," replied Terence, as he emptied the liquor in question- 
into a huge jug which stood beside him ready to receive it, — " an' 
that's the thing that has given it such a beautiful flavour, Mrs. Mal- 
lony : it's just the death of whisky to pay the duty on it." At the 
instant the whole party were startled by a sudden burst of soliloquy 
from some one in the kitchen of the Half-moon and Wheelbarrow. 
The feeling of alarm which this unexpected noise created was however 
soon allayed by the speaker's making the subject of his meditations 
more intelligible as he proceeded. " Och by the powers and I'm the- 
boy for bewitching them," exclaimed the unknown orator, amongst 
other miscellaneous remarks which could not be so accurately asoer. 
tained. '' Och an' there's never a one of them," he continued, <' can 
touch Serjeant Shannon at winning the affections of the fair sex,-.. 

A MMier*« Ufa's a merry, merry life, 

And it's just the life for me, my boys ; 

His knapsacJc for a home, and his musket for a wife. 

And the devil a care has he, my boy»,— 

And the devil a care has he." 

A shout of laughter from the party in the room, followed this sin- 

fular melange of prose and poetry. I'he speaker had now discovered 
imself, and was immediately recognized by those in the adjoining 
room, to all of whom he was personally known. We need not ad(l, - 
VOL. i. '2k 
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tbftt the 8olikN|ui8t was no otber tbao Serjeant Shannon hiaaelf who^ 
oreroome with lore and whisky, had availed himself of his mistress 
temporary absence to indulge in expressing the sentiments which we 
hare just recorded, and which, it wul readily be perceived, bore refer, 
enee at once to his suit with his fair hostess and his old profession of 
arms. Whilst deliyering himself of the yarious matter of which 
these were composed, the veteran sat with his elbow resting on the 
taUe beside him and his head reclining on his open hand, his right 
foot luxuriously planted on one side of the fire place, and his chair 
thrown a little backwards so as to bring the centre of gravity into 
the two hind legs. It was thus placed then, and with a tobacco pipe a 
yard long in his mouth, that the gallant Serjeant gave vent to his 
feelings as he gazed on the fire which was bumine brightly before 
him. Lost in his own reflections, he neither recollected that there were 
any other persons in the house besides himself, nor did he hear, or at 
least appear to comprehend, the shout which his soliloquy had elicited, 
for he went on at intervals with his mental communuigs, wholly un- 
conscious of their utterance beine overheard. ** Who the devil have 
we got here, Mrs. Aiallony ?" said Terence, addressing the former on 
the first burst of the Serjeant's eloquence reaching the apartment 
" Ocfa, and who should it be, your honour, but that foolish man, Ser. 
jeaat Shannon, who has been taking a small drop too much !" relied 
Mrs. Mallony, blushing intensely as she spoke, and at the same time 
making an attempt, which was instantly frustrated by one of the party> 
to get out of the room, in order to prevent the Serjeant from proceed- 
ing with his reflections, lest something more should escape him than 
she cared should be heard by those in the house. Being, however, at 
length released, Mrs. Mallony hastened out of the apartment, drew 
the door carefully behind her, and the voice of the Serjeant was 
heard no more. 

The party in the room now proceeded to discuss the huge jug of 
whisky toddy, which Terence had manufectured and which met with 
that general approbation so flattering to a philanthropic brewer, who 
has nothing but the gratification of his constituents at heart and who 
is above the selfish meanness of surreptitiously popping an extra lump 
of sugar into the jug, merely to gratify his own particular predilection 
for sweet drink, totally regardless of the wry faces and oUier expres. 
sions of loathing whicn the first smack of the clammy luscious liquor 
produces amongst the innocent victims of his villainy. Terence, as 
we have observed, was superior to this dishonourable dealing ; he pro. 
duced a fair marketable article, and found in consequence a large, 
steady and regular demand. Jug after jug disappeared : the faces of 
the party began to wax red ; the conversation became thick, loud and 
undistinguishable. Set speeches full of patriotism, politics and blar. 
ney were beginning to prevail, each speaker, after being listened to 
for a moment, and for a moment only, being pulled down by his coat 
tails to make room for another who felt himself smitten with the 
/uror loquendiy and who was in his turn as unceremoniously reseated 
by his next neighbour. Songs and witticisms and humourous re- 
partees, mingled with some attempts at graver matters, also lent their 
aid to keep jip the hilarity of the hour. Notwithstanding, however, 
this i^pearance of mirth and sociality, there might occasionally be 
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peroetred, as the night wore on^ certain incipient svmptoms of schism 
m the party — such as would probably have indnoea a quiet peaceJiv. 
ing onlooker, had one been tnere, to ejaculate under his breath the 
pious wish— that '' aU might end well." In .short, private matters 
between individuals gradually found their way amongst things of 
general interest, and these had already in more than one instance 
excited a degree of choler not at all in keeping with the general har- 
mony of the scene. If any actual breach of the peace, however, had 
yet been contemplated, which we by no means insinuate, it was now 
prevented^ pro tempore at least, by a sudden rapping at ^e door of the 
apartment and a slight shuffling noise as of a hand wandering over 
the door in search of the latch or handle. The latter was at 
length found. The door opened and in walked fiather Mulligan, and 
probably never man met with a more hearty or a more cordial welcome. 
The jovial priest was well known to every individual in the room. 
They all knew and appreciated his worth, — for worth he had and that 
in no small measure, notwithstanding his somewhat irregular habits 
and propensities — ^his over fondness for the liquor of life-^the eye 
water of St. Patrick — ^his only fault '^ Och you young rogues, you !" 
exclaimed father Mulligan, when the first burst of the noisy rapturous 
welcome, with .which he had been hailed, subsided— 'Ms it this wick, 
ed work you're after at this blessed time of the morning. Did'nt I 
feel the flavour of your blackguard potation l^ere all the way at the 
camp, and that's a good two miles off. ' Hah ! hah !' says I^ holding 
up my nose to the wind like a pig in a storm, * and there's some one 
not a hundred leagues off making a jug of whisky toddy. I must 
find him out,' says I, ' and do all in my power to dissuade him from 
such evil practices ;' and with that, you rogues, you — I marched as 
straight to the door of your apartment with the flavour of your 
whisky punch in my nostrils, as if I had walked all the way between 
two stone walls, each of them a mile in height and not a yard asun- 
der." By this time, half a docen chairs were evacuated by their 
former occupants, who now surrounding &ther Mulligan uproariously 
pressed him to accept of one of them. They, however, left him no time 
to make any selection in this particular, but uniting their efforts 
feirly instidled htm by kindly violence, and with much noisy and 
many shouts of triumph, into the chair at the head of the taUe. 
" Ook you dogs, you,'* said the jovial priest, placing his hands to his 
sides mer he had taken, or rattier had been thrust into, his seat, 
'^ you hav'nt left a whole bone in my body ; — ^you have 9mutized me, 
Tou rogues, as flat as a crown-piece. Terence, my boy,' continued 
other Mulligan-.-his face now beaming with' delight and in the cor- 
ner of whose eye there lurked an expression of good-natured humour 
which of itself ' set the table in a roar/ — '* if you would save my life, 
fill me up a glass of that whisky toddy of yours." '' That t*l] do 
with all the pleasure in the world, father," replied Terence, ''al- 
though it were fifty leagues to the bottom and there was never a bot- 
tom to it after all. There, father," he continued, now pouring the 
liquor into the priest's glass, — " there's a brimmer of as pretty an 
article as your reverence could have conscience to ask for." ''Ah you 
young dog, you," replied father Mulligan, raising his glass while he 
apoke^ *' you know poor &ther Mulligan's weak side as well as yo« 
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know a cow from a farthing candle. It's my conscience^ you rogw^ 
that's the botheration of me^— the tender part of my oonstitutioa. 
Then here's to ye all in a bundle, you wicked dogs, you,** added the 
jovial priest tossing off his glass — a salutation which was immediately 
returned by the most tumultuous acknowledgements. '^ Here's to 
you, £»tber Mulligan,— plong life to you, &ther Mulligan, — success to 
you, father Mulligan" — was shouted out from all sides and almost 
simultaneously- The ceremony of father Mulligan's induction to the 
revelries of the night got over and at least comparative quiet restored, 
matters went on much as before. Father Mulligan, however, in a 
short time began to exhibit symptoms of a relapse into his old cmn- 
plaint, for he had been plied with three to one in order to bring bim 
to a level with the rest of the party. The trim ot the reverend priest 
being well known to those around him, he was now judged to be in 
fine condition for indulging them with a song, a favour which, after 
a few nods and winks from the party, Terence, as master of the cere, 
monies, took the liberty of soliciting. '* A song, you spalpeen you," 
replied the jolly fether throwing himself luxuriantly backwards in bis 
chair and contemplating the roof for an instant, as if to recall some 
lines suitable for the occasion. '< Why that I will to be sure. I'll 
give you a small matter of my own,— written expressly for funeral 
parties where there's any thing like life going on." Having said this, 
father Mulligan started to his feet, raised his glass aloft, and looking 
the very personification of hilarity, shouted forth-— 

We're all good fellows^ merry fellows,^* 
We* re all good fellows round about; 
We envy neither King nor lord, 
When seated by our jug of stout. 

When the jug is full, our hearts are high $ 
When its empty-.-prBy what then ? 
Why then, my friends, with right good will 
We fill it up again, 

We fill it up again. 

We're all good fejlows, &c. &c. 

The priest's song was received with thunders of applause and with 
such violent demonstrations of approbation on the table as threatened 
the destruction of every article upon it ; but alas ! how short-lived are 
all sublunary enjoyments, and how frail a thing is human happiness! 
Scarcely the half of one little hour had elapsed since the burst of joy- 
ous merriment, consequent on father Mulligan's song, had resounded 
through the apartanent, when the demon of discord, envious of so much 
•felicity, thrust his ugly phiz into the very midst of the revellers. 

" I say by the bye, Mr. Duncannon" — exclaimed Mr. Neil O'Don- 
ovan across the tajble with an expression of countenance that argued 
every thing but love or affection for the party to whom he addressed 
himself — " was'nt it cursed ungentale of you now to ask me the other 
day for payment of the dirty small matter between us. I don't think 
it was using me like a gentleman at all at all, Mr. Duncannon ; and 
I appail to the present^^mpany whether it was a civil turn or not" 
The interlocutor to this appeal was nem, eon., *' that it was a most 
lingentleipanly thing to ask any gentleman for payment of an account ;" 
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and 8ome faints were thrown out by seyeral of the omnpany that the 
insult could only be wiped away by a hostile meeting of the parties. 
Others^ however^ were of opinion that an apology from Mr. Duncannon 
ought to be considered as an ample atonement for his indiscretion. 
The discussion of this point gradually increased in warmth and 
Tehemence^ until at length the whole party were thrown into the 
most dreadful confusion, erery one enaeavouring to talk down his 
neighbour when he found that he could not by fiur reasoning convince 
him of the soundness of his own particular view of the case. In shorty 
a hubbub of the most serious and inextricable kind instantly took 
place ; glasses, jugs and bottles were every moment overturned and 
smashed by the vehemence with which the speakers followed up their 
arguments by bringing their clenched fists in contact with the table. 
In the meantime, the principals had themselves very nearly come to an 
understanding as to the manner of settling the point at issue. ** An 
apology !" shouted out Mr. Charles Duncannon, a smart gentlemanly, 
looking little man about probably seven and twenty years of age, — 
" an apology !" he roared out with an expression of the utmost con. 
tempt, when this mode of arranging the matter had been proposed, — 
" no, by heavens ! I'll apologize to no man for any thing, if I can't 
have my money, I'll have satisfaction ; and that's the same thing 
and as good to me as the money any day." *' And it's that same you'll 
have presently, Mr. Duncannon," replied Mr. Neill CDonovan, '' and 
we'll just settle it across the table nere, there's no use of disturbing 
the harmony of the party by going out of the room." There are pro- 
bably few but Mr. O'Donovan himself who could have seen either the 
force or the propriety of the remark. At the instant he spoke of the 
harmony of the party, the room was in the most dreadful uproar, and 
how the sociality of the party was to be maintained by fighting a duel 
in the midst of them, that gentleman alone, we believe, could explain. 
" Where are the crackers ?" now shouted out Duncannon. '^ Can 
any gentleman here favour me with the loan of a brace for a few mi- 
nutes ? I say Terence, Terence"— -he added, goine up to that gentle- 
man who was at that moment engaged in hot and loud dispute with 
his right-hand neighbour — '* 1 say Terence," he repeated, shaking 
him by the shoulder, in order to gain his attention, then wholly 
engrossed by the discussion in which he was involved — '' will you be my 
second in this affair ?" '' Och, my dear fellow, Duncannon," replied 
the latter, on turning round and learning the nature of the application 
which was made * to him, '* and that I would with all pleasure in the 
world, but I'm iust engaged as a principal myself to this gentleman" 
— ^reclining his nead towards the person to whom he had been speak- 
ing — " and cannot accept your very obliging offer." In short, it now 
turned out, on similar applications being made to others, that there 
was not a man in the room, with the exception of Seymour and father 
Mulligan, who had not a duel on his hands. The truth is, that the 
whole party had not only lost sight of the principals in the 
commotion which had taken place, but also of the original subject-mat- 
ter of debate : yet so suooessfullv had they cultivated the hostile feel- 
ing which it had elicited, that they were now as regularly paired off' 
for fighting as if it had been for a country dance ; and certainly the 
glee, with which it was gone about, much more resembled a prepanu 
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tion for the latter^ than the former event. The whole party now aL 
lied out to a little green plot in front of Mrs. Mallony's cottage, in 
order to settle their differences hy an appeal to gunpowd^*. On 
reaching the ground, howerer, it was discovered that there was a 
scarcity of pistds, — ^there were six couple, and only two pair of fiiirly 
matched weapons. Under these circumstances, it was found neoes- 
sary to decide the business by turns. An arrangement was therefore 
made, that so soon as one couple had fired, they were to lend their pis- 
tols to another, and so on, till every gentleman had had his turn in 
the pastime. 

Tnis point settled, the parties took their ground, and the business 
began. Fortunately the condition they were in — every man of them 
being less or more affected by the evening^s debauch — rendered them 
wholly unfit to take any thing like a decisive aim. The consequence 
was, to the great disappointment of the parties themselves, that not a 
single shot out of the whole took effect. When the last couple had 
fired, Seymour and father Mulligan conceiving it a fiivourable oppor. 
tunity for again interfering — for they had alrcsady attempted a recon- 
ciliation to no purpose--*now stepped in between the combatants, and 
the calls of honour being now satisfied by an exchange of shots, not 
only succeeded in putting an end to the contest^ but in generating 
the most brotherly love amongst the fiery and reckless, though gene- 
rous spirits, who were the objects of their solicitude. Always in ex- 
tremes, they now took each other by the arm, and shouting out mu. 
tual love and ftiendship, returned to the apartment which they had 
left, to discuss another jug of Mrs. Mallony's whisky punch. 



THE GAGED LARK. 
BT DBLLA CRUSCA. 



Bird of the sky ! it were far more meet 

That the minstrel's hand replace thee 
In the earth's green vales, where thy song might greet 

The breeze that was wont to embrace dee ; 
Than that thou shouldst beat thy fluttering breast 

'Gainst the bars of thy cheerless dwelling; 
Or cow'r thee lorn, with a drooping crest, 

When thy notes subdued are telling 
Of the purpled mom, when thy dewy wing 

Bore thee up, like a speck or glory, 
To the throne of Grod, with thy matin hymn. 

While the white sunny clouds swam o'er thee. 

IL 

Bird of the sky ! while ye lowly sit 
In the prison ye now inherit. 
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I look upon you as an emblem fit 

Of the weary and broken spirit 
That a sinful world has shut out from God, 

And the blessed light of heaven ; 
Till the mind has become a dreary blank. 

Where no ray of truth is giren 
To lighten the faint and fettered soul. 

When the star of hope is clouded, 
That beamed o'er tts far-off home of rest, 

Which sin hath in darkness shrouded. 

III. 

Bird of the sky ! while the earth laughs out, 

And the stream leaps on in gladness. 
Thou shalt rise again as a holy thought. 

From thy prison-house of sadness ; 
And wing thy flight to the gates of bliss 

With liberty's song so tender. 
Till far from my sight ye seem to melt 

In the pure and delightful splendour. 
That wells so bright from the fount of light. 

The blue calm of ether wreathing ; 
Like the soft sunshine of a seraph's soul, 

On the bosom of Mercy breathing. 

IV. 

Bird of the sky ! ye are free again, 

And away 'mong the grey douds winging: 
And deep is my joy to behold thee there. 

And to list to thy clear sweet singing ; 
For now to the eye of faith ye seem 

Like a soul on its way to heaven. 
To summer high on the hills of God, 

Where the fulness of bliss is given 
To the tried and believine ones on earth. 

Whose anguish and gnef could never 
Dispel from their thoughts that land of light, 

where their spirits have gone for ever ! 
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SKETCH OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVINO. 

BY JOHN MACKAT WILSON. 

Edward Ibvino was bom about forty.three years ago, in the town 
of Annan in Dumfriesshire ; where his father still lives, and former. 
ly carried on the business of a tanner. After finishing the routine of 
his college studies, and entering probationer, he crossed the Queen's- 
ferry, and taking up the birch, which he resolved should be no idle 
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instrument in his hand, — the future orator, enthusiast and fanatic, 
became dominie in the ' lang town o' Kirkaldy.' And full booh 

< The boding tremblen learned to trace. 
The day's disastera in bia morning face,* 

which frowned '^ dark as Erebus/' and showed 

* No light, bat rather darkness visible;* 

and most truly 

< A man aevere he was and stem to view.' 

The mild method of Professor Pillans, and the beautiful svstem of 
Infant Schools, would have been regarded by the rigid-discipline-lor. 
ing-dominie of Kirkaldy as heresies not less abominable and prepos- 
terous in a school-room, than those of his own fair babblers^ Miss Camp- 
bell and Company, are confessed to be in the church, by every person 
who is not a knave, or an idiot. The taws, the rack, the birch, wring- 
ing of ears, thrusting up the chimney, hopping for hours upon 
the tame foot, — are only a few of his practices and inventions in the 
art of torture and punishment. To record all, 

' The longest aommer day wo^ld be too short.* 

The imps that tortured Caliban were so many mercies in Ihe con- 
trast. Ills method of instruction, like his preaching, was by main 
force, and being an excellent scholar himself, by main force he made 
several excellent scholars in Kirkaldy. He forced dunces to learn 
whether they could or not ; and in other instances made genius incau 
pable of learning. At length on his being appointed assistant to Dr. 
Chalmers, who was then in Glasgow, the bare-legged tremblers of 
the school escaped with joy from his ' reign of terror.' 

After he arrived in London, and was appointed to the Caledonian 
Church in Cross-street, Hatton Garden, crowding thousands throng, 
ed from all parts of the city, to stare, gape and wonder at the singu. 
lar man and his original orations. The first exhibition I went to 
witness, no sooner were the doors opened, than the body of the church 
was crammed, — the galleries groaned, — ^and the passages were wedged 
with breathing beings. Canning and Brougham sat in front of the* 
pulpit hobua-nob with each other, — ^here sat Basil Montague, his coun- 
tenance seeming to say — ' the man of God — the admired of all ad- 
mirers, is my friend,' — and there sat honest Allan Cunningham,, 
waiting his approach, — yea, Honourables and Rt. Honourables, Peers 
and Peeresses were sprinkled over the congregation like raisins in a 
Christmas loaf. Into the midst of this motley assembly stalked a 
huge, bony figure, whom the audience might have bowed down and 
served, without infringing on the literal reading of the second com. 
roandroent. He was six feet high, and broad-shouldered, — a mass of 
a man moving in a piece. The covering of his outward person was 
after the fashion of the old school, plain and outlandish. His skin 
and countenance were yellow and leathery ; his whiskers bushy, black 
and enormous ; — his shaggy hair divided a la naxarene, and falling in 
uncouth clusters upon his shoulders. His eyes ! — aye ! — there lies 
the difficulty of description, — they looked to the ceiling, the floor. 
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«nd tbe four cornen of the chapel at one and the same instant !— < 
He drew himself up to his full height^ — the most unpolished-looking 
piece of humanity that ever ' wagged a pow in a poopit.' He open. 
ed his lips ; — ^his accent was as unpolished as his person ; it was pro. 
▼incial, harsh, grating and disagreeable. It was like a heavily laden 
waggon passing over a road newly macadamized ! — His language, or 
composition, was a jumbling together and a transposing of particL 
plesy adjectives and new-made verbs, — a sort of new edition of Ossian 
with additions, or the rules of Syntax run mad. His action was ve- 
hement and overwhelming. He poured forth a torrent at the full 
pitch of his thundering voice, swung his long right arm round and 
round his head, and ever and anon made it hurl upon the cushion 
like a sledge hammer, 

«< TiU roof an' rafters a* did dlrl I** 

Or crouching together like a tyger ready to spring upon its prey,— 
his wild eyes rivetted, his voice deepening, ana the power and solem- 
nity of his subject increasing, as he croubhed closer and closer toge- 
ther, with his hands raised above his head, till the climax of his 
argument being ready to burst forth, he sprang forward, and pell mell 
fell his clenched fists upon the Bible, like the lusty blows of a brawny 
blacksmith. 

He is one of the most logical reasoners I ever heard ; and all his 
arguments are deduced with the power and closeness of a mathema- 
tical demonstration. But while we admire the frequent magnificence, 
the apparent strength and fitness of parts of the fabric he has reared, 
we are aware that his premises have been taken for granted, and that 
the building he has erected in such exquisite proportions is without 
foundation, and like his fantastic theories, is merely a baseless fabric. 

With all his folly, — all his eccentricity, — and all his fanaticism — 
not to call it by a worse name — Irving, in a limited sphere, is the 
most powerful — the most effective orator I have heard either in the 
pulpit or out of the pulpit Again and again, while the Bible and 
common sense told me he was merely giving vent to the effervescence 
of a diseased imagination, I have felt the flesh creep and tremble on 
my bones, and the hair on my head move. He will not speak a quar. 
ter of an hour, till you are convinced, the rough accent, the fierce 
manner, the wild language, and the wilder looking man were all made 
for each other, — ^and form an orator in some respects as powerful as 
the whole are singular or individually ridiculous. He has few claims 
to true originality, and his principle merely is a determination to be 
like no one else. Still fewer are his claims to the qualities of a truly 
eloquent man. He can neither affect the heart nor convince the head ; 
he can only throw a whirlwind around the imagination, or keep a con- 
tinual thunder-storm before it. Almost the only quality he possesses, 
which comes within the region of true eloquence, is earnestness. True 
eloquence is the tongue of poetry, it is unto it as Aaron was unto 
Moses. It is poetry bursting forth, and flashing among the multitude. 
It ! •« pi • try*s shout of welcome in the embrace of freedom. I do not 
mean the rhetorical whimperings trimmed by an Aristotle; — he 
was learned in philosophy, — ^learned in words, — ^learned in verse, 
— but he was ignorant m poetry, he was the enemy of eloquence. 
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He attempted to forge diaaiis for the invisible ioii],-*to prescribe 
rules for toe limtilese mind^— to set a depth and a breadth upon the 
fedingi of the human heart. Poetry disdained his trammels. It 
Icnoiirs every name but the name of a slave, and it would not be the 
dare of a critic : — ^it forsook the walks of his tyrannic school, and 
doquenoe fled in company with its mother and its guide. To lay 
down laws for poetry is to lay down laws for feeling, — and do you 
need to be told bow to weep? — Do you need to be told how to sigh? 
—Cannot passion slow on the cheek, beam from the eye^ or bound 
from the hand, wiwout the artificial, the cold, the insipid dogmas of 
the pedant, which have assumed the place of eloquence ? Freedom is 
the nurse of Poetry, and eloquence rests her head upon her breast. 
Poetry may visit the heart of a slave, but eloquence never dwelt upon 
his tongue, — or he was a slave no longer. It is. true that for the 
words which have burst from his spirit, they may bow down his 
body with chains^ — they may bury it in the darkness of dungeons, 
—but he who dares to say — lamjree! is not — cannot be a bondman, 
for his soul laughs at the fetters, and 

<* Bri^tMt 1b doogeont^Liberty ! tboa art,— 
For there thy habitation it A« hoart !** 

In a word. Poetry and Eloquence will only flourish with a free pea. 
pie, and under a free constitution. And it is from this cause that the 
pulpits and senate of Britain have exhibited examples of poetic elo- 
quence, rivalling Greece in her glory, — ^Roroe in her pride. As has 
been said, the only claim that Irving has to any portion in this de- 
acription of Eloquence, is in his passionate earnestness. I am iodeed 
inclined to give him credit for sincerity through all the stages of his 
folly but the last, and there also I will give him the benefit of my 
doubts. He is not only bv nature an enthusiast, but his morbid imagi- 
nation is too powerful ana extravagant for his judgment; and being 
guided by it, every Will-o'-the-wisp of his brain, to him becomes 

•< Coofinnatioa ttroiif as holy writ.'* 

Like all religious enthusiasts, he is a compound of piety and absur. 
dity. And while I do believe him in the main, to be not only sincere, 
but zealously sincere, — if I can do so without involving a oontradic 
ti<m, I would add—puUie fwtoriety is his idol, singularity the temple 
in which he worships, and fwveliy the sacrifice he offers up. In con. 
elusion, Irving is a mixture of the dtristian — the num tfgenhu — and 
the duirlaUm. 



VERSES, 
WrUtm in ike Vale of Yarrow. 

BT D. J. LIETCH. 

Who hath not felt the magic spell. 
Which in our olden measures dwell, 
A music quaint and wild ? 



/ 
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Who doth not feel his bosom bound- 
To tread some andent battle ffround. 
With cairns of chieftains pil'd? 

Though centuries enshroud the tale. 
Who doth not weep to hear the waU 

Some erey-hair'a minstrel sings ? 
For grief is an undyinff flower, 
Which, watered by eadi passing shower 

Of feeling,— freshly springs ! 

Eren I, whose visions all are gone. 

Whose dreams of £une with youth hare flown. 

Feel o'er my swelling breast— 
Amid these scenes, beneath these skies, 
Throbbings of other times arise 

I deem'd were all at rest 

Dark rails the &tal Yarrow^s stream. 
Beneath the moon's inoonstaat beam ; 

And in her fitful tone. 
She seems to mingle with the blast 
A lover's wail of ages pas^— 

A song of sorrows gone !— * 

In yonder shadowy spectral keep 
That stands upon the mountain steep. 

So like an B^ed warrior^s ghost 1— 
Fair Maby Scott has held her bower; 
And yonder faded like a *' flower,"-^ 

Her slaughter'd lover lost 

The Douglas bum, behind yon height 
That rises, kiss'd by the moonlight. 

So briffht and fidr to se e 
Beheld the scene, so often told 
By iRnuidering minstrel frail and old. 

The Doug&s Tragedie ! 



St Mary's lake, in dream-like peace 
Wrapt in the shadow'd hills' embrace. 

Lies silent, still and lone ; 
Scotland has not another scene 
So bright, so fiedr, so wild I ween 

As now I gaze upon. 

*Tis hallow'd by the mighty dead. 
By dark events of ages fled. 
By beauty, grief and song 1 

* The lorrowB of Mary Soott, ** the Flower of Tsrrow,'* sre the theme of many 
of oar meet exqaliite baOadi. 
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, And liring genius in its power. 
The mightiest of the present hour 
Has trod these wilos among ! 

The clanging hoof, the wild deei^s tread» 
The deadly strife, the carnage red. 

The stately hunting train — 
Gay glittering through the greenwood tree^ 
Have pass'd like murmurs of the seas — 

Or but in song remain. — 

Where trooper shot across the steep 
With lance out-stretch'd, — ^the sUent sheep 

In starry clusters lie ! 
€rone are the glittering princely throng 
Moum'd only by that funeral song, — 

The plaintive plover's cry. 

Yet is not Yarrow's glory veil'd. 
For he, whom nature's self hath hail'd 

Her darlinff Shepherd bard ! — 
Has twin'd his name in deathless green 
With Mart Scott and Scotland's Qubbn 

In strains o'er Scotia heard. 

May Heaven its choicest blessings pour 
Upon his little cottage bower 

White rising o'er the stream I 
And while the Yarrow seeks the main. 
His memory and his song remain 

Bright as the noonday beam ! 
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No. IL--ST. ANDREW'S EVE. 

(Frtdy trandated from the Gemum of FreieriA Baron de la MoUe 

Fouque.J 

BY K. D. STENHOUSE, A. M. 

''Be dissuaded, Barbara," said Margaret to her young friend. 
*' Oh do not tamper with evil spirits ! Your fate has, indeec^ been a 
happy one. Besides, it is always a duty to be contented." 

Burbara was a light-hearted, lively girl, who had never felt any pri. 
vation. Her native town, Magdeburg, had been stormed and demo, 
lished a few years before ; but, at that time, she was on a visit to a 
distant country, and even this event had scarcely cost her a pan^. 
She was now lodging along with her wealthy parents, in the upper 
storey of a house, which was all that Margaret's mother, who had 
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been left a widow at an early age^ had saved from the wreck of a 
handsome fortune. The two girls, however, kept up a firm friendship, 
though their circumstances were so different, and though their dispo- 
sitions were, if possible, stiU more different, except in a good ground- 
work of piety and kind-heartedness. They used to visit each other 
alternately every evening, and, at the time we are speaking of, the 
widow had gone out to inquire for a sick person, and they were sit- 
ting together at the fire-side in her little room, and plying the dis- 
tafiT with great assiduity. — " What is it, after all ?" said Barbara in 
reply to Margaret's anxious exhortation. " It is just one of aunt 
Susan's old-fiishioned notions and nothing more." '^ I am not pleased 
with aunt Susan," said Margaret, " and much less with her old-fEu 
shioned notions. What an idea ! To go into a dark room, on St. 
Andrew's Eve, and ask with mystical words and gestures who is to 
be your husband, that you may get spirits to personify him ! Bar- 
bara, the thing condemns itself. Who knows what monsters you 
might bring up! And only consider how awful these times are. It 
is scarcely three years since the cruel Tilly reduced our beautiful 
town to dust and ashes,— only a few houses near the venerable cathe- 
dral have been spared, — and it is a mercy indeed, that ours is among 
the number." ''Well, then," said Barbara smiling, ''the house 
seems to have something fortunate about it, and this is an encourage- 
ment to run such a risk." " I do not think so/* replied Margaret. 
*' Whenever I pass through Magdeburg, and see the half-shattered, 
halLbumed houses, and tall grass in many of the streets, and return 
to my own home, which has been so miraculously preserved, — I feel a 
strong inclination to throw myself on my knees and to take some vow 
upon me,-*I am so completely at a loss to express my gratitude for 
goodness so overwhelming." " The affair may well leave a deeper 
impression upon your mind,** said Barbara; "as you were in the 
midst of the navock, and made such a narrow escape on the interces- 
sion of the venerable Bakius. Hoi^ truly affecting it must have 
been, when he came to the porch and repeated the Latin verses, — 
since even the stem Tilly relented, and panloned the crowds who had 
taken refuge in the church ! But all this has naturally had less effect 
upon me. I was only told of it, you know, a month afterwards, when 
I was engrossed with the gaieties of Vienna ; and my parents, too, re- 
c<mciled themselves to what had happened, as they had not been ex- 
posed to any daneer." " But what are your feelings," said Margaret, 
" when you see toe death-crosses on the graves of so many young ci- 
tizens, who died like heroes, — ^fruitless, alas ! as their resistance was ? 
This I should think, must, at least, draw a tear from every eye." 
" There is such a scarcity of lovers, in consequence of all this," said 
Barbara smiling, " that I wish to know at once, whether I should de- 
spair or not. To morrow-night is St. Andrew's eve. Consider the 
matter till then, and accompany me. Good night!" She then left 
the room, singing and laughing ; but Margaret burst into tears and 
hid her glowing face in her handkerchief. 



Soon afterwards her mother came home. When she had shut the 
door, blown out the lantem-caudle, and hung her black velvet hood. 
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after carefully brushing it» in its usual place bdiind tbe atdne, aha 
sang the following lines: — 

'' Oh why art thou cast down, my soul. 

Why thus, with grief oppress'd. 
Art thou disquieted in me ? 

In God still hope and rest 

^ Be of good courage, and He strength 

Unto your heart shall send, 
A]] ye whose hope and confidence 

Do on the Lord depend." 

Then perceiving, for the first time, that her daughter was in tears, 
she* stroked her moist cheeks, and said, ''Has the psalm Inrought up 
painful recollections ? Ah, my dear, — I never thought that it would 
affect you in this way — you might rather derive the highest consoia- 
tion m>m such words as these, 

" Be of good courage, and He strength 
Unto your heart shall send.'' 

" Be assured, Margaret, that he also wUi he sbwnfflkened, iw, ia 
pursuit of a nobler object, no one could have fallen.'* — ** Tme 1 my 
dear mother," said Margaret; *' let us trust that all will yet be well !" 
She then kissed her mother's hand and sang the verse with perfect 
composure, while she assisted in extinguishing the fire, ana both 
were offering up their evening prayers m bed when the town-clock 
struck ten. 



St. Andrew's Eve arrived ; but in spite of all Mannraf a oppoaitioB, 
aunt Susan kept her ascendancy. She aocompanied fiarbara op stairs, 
and soon after, glided, with a sneer, past Margaret who, with tear, 
fill eyes and a beating heart, was standing at the open door and loek- 
ing on the silent, glittering scenery of the snow^doovered streeta — 

Barbara soon rushed down stairs in the greatest agitation-grasped 
Margaret by the arm, — and whispered, as she tottered with ber into 
the sitting-room, " Ah ! my sister, would that I bad taken your 
advice ! I am undone. A monster is to be my husband !" 

Margaret endeavoured, as iar as she could, to compoae ber trem- 
bling friend ; she also brouffbt smelling-bottles, medicine and every 
restorative which ber well.jregulated house ccmtained. By this 
means, Barbara was at last so far recruited, that she waa aUe to re- 
late what had befallen her. 

''You must know, Margaret," said she, ''that though I did not 
positively believe what I had been told. I shuddered from head to 
root when aunt Susan left the room. But I cannot describe the 
horror I felt, when I pronounced the mysterious words and followed 
the other directions which she had given me. Then I heard the 
sound of footsteps on the stair-case — yes, I did, — and they were loud 
and heavy like a man's — ^the door created, and a hce appeared." 

She covered her fieux with her hands and trembled violently. " In 
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bis ftbronk hand, the montter bore a lantenii which threw an oUiaue 
light ofi his shaggy hair^ his rolling eves, and his foaming lips. Art 
thou mj bride ?" he shrieked out, ana opening his mouth with a con. 
Tulsive effort, he began to hop round me. He did not remain long, 
however, and I collected strength to make my escape. But what 
does that signify ? I must be his prey soon or late. Oh, luckless 
night r 

" Compose yourself," said Margaret, fixing her eyes on the ground, 
with a mournnil smile and a deep blush ; " compose yourself, my dear 
Barbara; it has not been a spectre, but alas ! — a true object of pity 
—a maniac I must tell you his whole history. 

" When the enemy marched against Magdeburg, no one was more 
active in mustering the city-soldiers, than the young Lorenz Falk, 
who had already given many proofs of a most amiable and heroic 
disposition." 

" 1 recollect him, perfectly," said Barbara, interrupting her friend. 
" When he was a little yellow-haired boy, lie used to play with us 
before the door in my Other's garden. We always called him 
Ewhkatzehen *, as he sprang up the trees so quickly and fearlessly, 
— is it not the same ?" 

. Margaret gave a nod of assent, and suppressing her tears, she con- 
tinued, '' That was indeed a happy time. — During the siege, he often 
came to our house, as he was stationed near the walls,— not &r from 
this, — and my mother thought it an honour to have an opportunity of 
shewing any kindness to so brave a man. Ah ! Barbara, what a confi- 
dence he fi^t in the Divine protection. He had, in feet, the art of 
banishing care from all who heard him speak. He only laughed at 
Tilly and bis cannonades, and met the enemy with the spirit of a lion." 

'' My dear Margaret," said Barbara interrupting her, ** you have 
overheated yourself, in attempting so kindly to allay my fears. Your 
cheeks are as red as fire. Remove a little from the hearth." 

Margaret hastily shoved back her chair, and continued, though in 
a lower tone of voioe. 

'^ As he had always been so confident of success, he might be partly 
to blame for the inconsiderate conduct of the people, when the enemy 
had apparently withdrawn. Indeed, it cannot be denied, that he 
did what he could to encourage the projected festivities, and that in 
order to enter upon them with greater spirit, he advised the troops, 
in the first place, to take a night's rest. AJas ! how suddenly aid 
the enemy rush upon the slumbering town ! Lorenz Falk fought like 
a here ; — so did all his comrades^ — and if he was guilty of imprudence^ 
he atoned for it with his blood. He was found among a heap of dead 
bodies^, under the smoking rafters of some shattered houses. The 
deep gash on his head was at last cured, but his reason had deserted 
him, probaUy before he received the wound, in the heat of his impe- 
tueeity and on the sudden overthrow of all his hopes ; for, those who 
saw him last affirm, that he laughed aloud, and cried out Victoria ! 
and said, that he was fighting among the ruins of conquered Rome. 

''Every evening he hovers about that part of the wall where he was 
formerly stationed, and when I am standing at the door, or sitting at 

* Osk-cat. 
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the window, he stops and beckons to me in a calm and friendl j wajr^ 
and then returns to a sort of cabin which he has erected for himi^lf 
at the side of the Elbe. Bat when he does not see me, he is sooie. 
times quite frantic. To-night I had neglected him. He moat have 
slipped into the house and terrified you, for, a short time before yoo 
came, I saw him rushing, bewildered, just as you describe him, from 
the house-door, and he did not even recognise me." 

Barbara, after thanking her friend for the consolatory ex|JaitttioB, 
slank up stairs. But, while undressing herself, she had not ooarage 
to look into the mirror, lest the hideous form should be lurking behind 
her shoulders ; and when she extinguished the lamp, she sighed with 
a heavy heart, '^ Alas ! that I should have trusted to aunt Susan 
and her wicked advices I" 



The mom was shining brightly when poor Lorenz retamed in com- 
posure to his hut. As he had not seen Margaret all day, he tfaoagfat 
that every thing was leagued against him. In the twilight he had 
thrown his little furniture into disorder, but he now began to arrange 
it, and sing a plaintive air. 

Young citizens, who were crossing the Elbe-bridge, stopped and 
heard him with emotion ; maidens, in the adjacent nonses, listmed 
behind the half-opened windows and wiped their eyes. 



Next morninci^ aunt Susan came to ask Barbara what had been the 
issue of the experiment. At first she heard nothing but bitter im- 
precations on the whole matter, but when she learned by d^rees 
now horribly it had terminated, she began to inveigh against poor 
Margaret, and to blame her for the disappointment which Baibara 
had met with. ^'No," said she, ''it must have been on the very 
point of entering — the handsomest knight in all Vienna, and at that 
moment, the envious thing had hounded her mad lover upon yoo — Ibr 
how* could the poor idiot otherwise have come directly to your room ? 
— and by this means she has succeeded in driving away the image oi 
him who is destined by the stars to be your husband." 

Coffee-grounds and a book of geomancy were then had recourse to, 
and from the description, it was just the handsomest knight in 
Vienna, that Barbara seemed to be destined for. Of course, poor 
Margaret was from that time regarded with great aversion ; and the 
cheerful meetings over the dist£^ came still sooner to an end, as the 
first fiowers were starting at the call of the spring. 



Aunt Susan's prediction appeared, meanwhile, on the fair road to 
fulfilment One bright, warm day, Barbara had accompanied her 
parents to a delightful wood near the town, and they discovered a hand- 
some young man with the bridle of a noble steed wrapped round his 
hand, lying asleep uuder a linden tree ; and Barbara turned aside in 
some confusion, for she at once recognized the Italian Count who 
used to ride past her windows in Vienna. The stranger awoke and 
blushed deeply when lie saw Barbara. But he quickly recovered him- 
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tolf— iprane up-Hiddressed her fiareiits in the moet in^pratiatiiig 
fnaniier, and before his retinue arrired and threw new attractions over 
him, he had already obtained permission to visit the house of the jain 
citizen whenever he chose. 

For many months after this, Barbara's life il'as an uninterrupted 
scene of disripation. £very day, the Count was either at a banquet 
in her fiither^s house^ or innted the whole family to some select 
party. When they were passing in a splendid carriage, or in some 
mtal procession^ through tne more than naif-desolated streets, many 
a pale-feced citizen would gaze after them^ and shake his head and 
think that such misjdaoed revelry could not come to a happy end. 
fiarbara, however, was not disturbed by such considerations, or by 
the tear which sometimes filled Margaret's eyes, when she happened 
to meet her ; aunt Susan used to smile and whisper into Barbara's 
ear, '^That is all from envy." The few hours which she had to spare, 
%vere dedicated to the old sybil who had predicted her present good 
fortune* and she even joined with her, on one oocaaon, in a loud laugh, 
when they saw poor Lorenz Falk approach at the ustial time and 
beckon toMargaret who was standing at the door,'^^'' Do not be afraid, 
miss Margaret^" cried Barbara; " I have no wi^ to cheat you of your 
enviable lover." Margaret instantly withdrew, hid her face in her 
mother's bosom and burst into tears* '^ Compose yourself, my dear 
child," said the old woman ; ^' when we think, that our heart is breaks 
ing under the discipline of our heavenly Father, his smile, like a 
vainbow, is secretly rising upon us with its rich promises.*' 



It %as not long, hotrever, before the gaieties of Barbara and her 
friend met with a very serious interruption. One night, at a very 
late hotlr, the Count came running to tne house without his hat and 
mantle, and knocked again and again with redoubled violence ; but, 
as no one heard him in the upper rooms, he at last attacked the win- 
dow-shutters of the room occupied by Margaret and her mother. 
The worthy matron went herself to open the door, and he rushed past 
her in a state bordering on distraction. When he had gained admis^ 
sion up stairs, a great tumult arose« — ^Margaret and her mother heard 
him whetting his sword against the walls and doom of the hall, and 
Barbara weeping bitterly and imploring him not to do any thing des- 

r-ate. Then her father uttered some harsh and violent words. But 
the course of an hour, every thing was again quiet. The Count 
came down stairs with a heavy bag of money under his arm, smiling 
and bowing. Barbara's mother lighted him to the door, and he made 
a confused and elaborate apology ror the disturbances. 

In a few days, the \fhole town knew what had happened. The 
Count had been unfortunate at play with some strangers, and he had 
pledged his word of honour, that h^ would instanUy discharge his 
debt. His intended father-in-law had also been, in a manner, com. 
pelled by the joint intercessions of the bride and her mother to assist 
m preserving him from ignominy and despair. But, for some time 
afterwards, the revellers were at rest-— the Count appeared humUe and 
silent — and Barbara laughed no more, when Lorenz Falk, with his 
moumfial salutations, passed by Margaret's window. 

VOL. 1. ' 2 G 
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But every thing was soon changed. Ample remittances arriTed 
from the Count's estates ; and Barbara's father received back the loan 
ivith great interest and splendid presents besides. The festivities 
vrere • also renewed, and had been carried to the greatest length the 
evening before Barbara's marriage^ — Marearet and her mother^ in 
order to avoid the deafening bustle, walked out to the corn-fields in 
the brilliant moon-light ; and the venerable matron*B heart was cheer, 
ed as she contemplated the goodness of Him who had blessed the ripu 
ening harvest Margaret plucked a nosegay of beautiful flowers and 
also acquired complete tranquillity as they proceeded homewards 
But when she heard the sound of the comet and the trumpet swelliog 
from the window of the bride, she felt a sort of tightness at her beart. 
Her mother looked on her, — ^shook her head and said, ** Ah ! Mar. 
garet, I hope, that nothing like envy is lurking in your breast." 
^-"Forbid, that it should ! my dear mother," said Mareairet — ^'It 
was on Barbara's account that I felt anxious. A fearful misgmng 
has, for weeks, almost tortured me to death." — '' Will you put your 
feelings to the test ?" replied her mother. " Go immediately up, and 
present your flowers to the Count's bride ; wait at the door modestly 
and patiently till she throw upon you and your trifling gift a favour, 
able lock, and if you can do all this with good-will, you may then be 
sure that you arc free from infection." — "Mother of my heart," said 
Margaret, "cheerfully will I obey you; but consider, that poor 
Lorenz will be here soon, and that if I am not ready to return his 
salutations, he is always thrown into a paroxysm. You know that 
too well." — " Why," said the old woman, " let him try to do without 
you for once. The Evil One always contrives to place some obstacles 
m our way, whenever we are disposed to submit to a useful trial. 
Go, — my daughter — go immediately." 

Margaret humbly obeyed, and sighing for poor Lorenc Falk, she 
went up stairs. 



In the brilliant hall, Barbara was surveyiBg the people at the door, 
who were admiring the grandeur of the testal preparations ; and she 
was too attentive to every thing that flattered her self-importance, 
not to descry her old friend immediately. She also observed, that 
Margaret wished to speak to her and to present her with the nosegay 
which she held in her hand. "But," thought she, "the envious 
thing may wait ;" — so firmly had aunt Susan's poisonous insinuations 
taken root in her heart. But when the bridegroom sprang down 
stairs to eive instructions, that a musical band, on the outside, might 
repeat, like an echo, the tunes that directed the dancers ivithin, the 
bnde thought — *' it will be better to despatch the poor thing now, as 
I have more leisure than I may expect afterwards." 

She then came to Margaret, and said, when the latter tendered the 
flowers with a humble courtesy, " Keep them for yourself. Miss Mar. 
garet. They would only spoil my dress. Take this, however, for 
your good intention," — offering her, at the same time, a double ducat 
but Margaret started back and made a signal with the flowers, that 
she would not accept the money. "Ah, Barbara!" she exclaimed, 
struggling with sobs and tears, " Ah, Barbara !" I am sorry for yoa 
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Do not giye way to excessive pride^ and think still of St. Andrew's 
"Eive !" She then hastened down stairs, ooreringher face with her veiL 
The hride remained standing at the door^ pale and motionless. 

The bridegroom soon returned home, almost as agitated as herself. 
Xiorenz Falk, who had been thrown into a state of phrensy, in couse. 
quence of not seeing Margaret as usual, had met him in the street, 
seized upon him and shrieked into his ear, " St Andrew's Eve ! 
St. Andrew's Eve ! it was even thus on St Andrew's Eve !" — as the re- 
collection of her absence on the anniversary of that night had been 
painfully impressed on his disordered senses.-— A cold shivering creut 
over the ardent bridegroom, — bewildered, he tore himself from tLe 
maniac's grasp— rushed up stairs and sought relief in wine and dan. 
cing. But as he was attempting, after a waltz, to exchange some 
words with his pale brid^, one of the guests came up to them and 
said, in a playful way, alluding to the current superstition — '^ Did 
the beautiful pair, then, see each other, for the first time, on St 
Andrew's Eve !" — ^With an exclamation of horror, the bride and bride- 
groom started back, and, from that moment, a serious misgiving, 
like a dark cloud, lay heavy on the festive splendours* 



Soon after the marriage the Count, with his young wife and her 
parents, left the town ; but Barbara cast only indignant glances on 
£er friend, who was standing before the door to.bid ner farewell. In 
the house, as well as in the thinly.inhabited street, all w^s again si- 
lent Poor Lorenz Falk, every evening, passed by at the usual hour, 
and never failed to receive the attentions that delighted him so much. 

In this way, several years ran on. It was then neported, that a 
savage robber was lurking in the Hartz.mountain and that he had , 
often ventured even into tne plain, and had been victorious in so many 
combats, that he was now considered invincible. Some of the young 
citizens instantly went out to attack him ; but they came back, cover- 
ed with wounds, exhausted by the quickness of their flight, and many 
of them without their horses and accoutrements. Other expeditions 
of the same kind were attended with the same results. So, the 
bloody Wiirfler, — ^for this was the name of the robber-chief — ^met with 
no further opposition. On this account, his audacitv increased to such 
a height, and so many desperadoes were continually flocking to join 
him, that the Town-council of Magdeburg, anxious to preserve its an- 
cient and unsullied fame, issued a proclamation, that all who were 
able and willing to take arms against the bloody Wiirfler, should 
place themselves under the Town-banner. But, though the herald 
blew his trumpet loudly and lustily, only a very small band collected 
round him. As he was crossing the Elbe, some of the young citizens 
were standing on the strand and saying, how willingly they would 
have engaged in any enterprise but this. " Shame upon you ! Are 
yrm citizens of Magdeburg?" said a young man close beside them; 
and such an impassioned strain of words fell upon their ears, that 
their hearts were inspired with new vigour, when they remarked that 
it was only Lorenz Falk. " Return to thy hut, poor Lorenz," said 
they ; but he replied, ** I know I have been ill. But, be assured, 
that the proclamation and sound of the herald's trumpet hav^ com- 
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pletdly restored mef and he oontinued to speak in such a way at 
fully to oonrince thero^ that his reason had actually returned; an4 
they did not jeven hesitate to place themselves under the waving ban- 
ner^ with him at their head. 

As they proceeded^ the strength of the party gained rapid aooes- 
sions ; for many, who at first merely came to inquire what the maniac 
Lorens was doing, found themselves unahle to quit his side, when 
they learned, from the testimony of his companions, and from his own 
inspiriting addresses, the wonderful change which had heen produced 
upon him. The band of volunteers at last presented themselves before 
the magistrates ; and Lorenz Falk, with the most amiable humility, 
told, how his senses had abandoned him, when the terrible thouff^bty 
that he had been the cause of so much devastation, rushed upon hira ; 
and how light and strength had returned to him, when he neard the 
proclamation enjoining all to attempt something for the liberties of 
fellow-citizens and countrymen. The young men demanded, with 
loud acclamations, that he should be appointed their leader. The 
council, overcome with joy and surprise, at once complied with the 
proposal ; and Lorenz Falk, in full uniform, attended with the cheers 
and good wishes of the people, soon marched at the head of his troops 
past Margaret's window and bowed to her as he passed. Her heart had 
been alwayf his, — and this was '^ an overpayment for all her sorrows." 
She hastened into her little room to offer up thanks; and when she 
returned, ** You see, child," said the old matron, '' how He can 
strengthen the feeble knees.*' 



A few days afterwards, it was reported, that Wiirfler had 
those, who had marched against him, into the wildest part of the 
niountain, and that they had all perished. The whole town was 
thrown into dismay. But Margarets heart beat calmly. ** I cannot 
think," said she, '^ that he has been so miraculously restored, merely 
in order to be defeated **' and she continued to perform her domestic 
duties with such regularity, that she gave her mother real pleasare. 
Soon afterwards, with the first misty rays of dawn, the sound of joy- 
ous martial music struck upon her ears. She hastened to the wiiulow 
and beheld Lorenz Falk approaching in all the pomp of victory. Li 
front of him was borne a curious sword, and a long, spiral nehuet 
dyed with blood and almost shattered to pieces. A hendd announced, 
— that the brave Lorenz Falk had wrested these, with his own hand, 
from the bloody Wiirfler, who had leapt, in despair, over a ledge of 
rocks, — ^that the whole of his band haa been eitner taken prisoners, 
or cut down or dashed to pieces, — and that the neighbouniood was 
now secure. 

Honoured by all his fellow-citizens, the young man was presented, 
a few weeks afterwards, with the senatorial gold-chain. He then re- 
built his house, which had been burned down, on jbhe Elbe-strand ; and 
conducted Margaret to it as his wife, amid the tearful blessings of her 
mother. 



Lorenz and Margaret had lived together for two years, in the at- 
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moal mianiniHy^ and the old woman was quite overjoved^ whenever 
ehe came to see them, — for she could not oe preTailea upon to give 
up her own house. Margaret^ too, had presented her husband with 
a beautiful boy. She was sitting, one mild evening, before the door, 
waiting for Lorenx, who had gone out on public business, — and the 
child was playing at her feet, when she observed a miserable vehicle, 
covered with red tent^doth and drawn by one lean horse, jolting over 
the ill-repaired navement The boy, ddighting, like his iather, in 
horses and any tning connected with them, crept towards it ; his mo- 
ther sprang up in terror, and while she was carrying him to the side 
of the street, half-caressing, half-chiding him, she threw a cursory 
glance on the vehicle, and it was just stopping at her door. Margaret 
was so shockedy that she almost sank to tne ground with the child in 
her amis; for the pale face which, shrouded by a deep-mourning veil, 
peered out from the lia^n cover, wjBts the face of her proud and light- 
nearted Mend Barbara, " Noble iDountess," said Margaret, with a 
low cotirtesy^ ** how havie you happened to come with such an equi- 
page ^ But Barbara, with tearfiu eyes, descended from the convey- 
ance ; and as Margaret observed, that she wished to make some pri- 
vate communication, she conducted her hastily into the house, arter 
instructing her servants to unload the little baggage and to satisfy 
the demands of die driver. 

Long and dismal was the tale which Barbara had .to relate. In 
Vienna, the Couot had sunk deeper and deeper into all the miseries 
of gaming and drinkine, and when he had exhausted his own fortune 
and Barbara's dowry, he had absconded. Sorrow had brought her 
parents to a premature grave ; and she had contrived, though with 
much difficulty, to return to Magdeburg, as there was no one to whom 
she could look for assistance except that friend whom she had once 
despised. '* Happy indeed am I," said Margaret, ** that you have ar- 
rived here in safety ;" and she immediately prepared for her a hand- 
some room in the upper storey, taking care to render it as agreeable 
as she could. 

When Lorens Falk returned and heard of his new inmate, he 
seemed not to be altogether pleased ; but he instantly controlled his 
feelings and received &rbara with the utmost hospitality. 



Under the influence of retirement and afiectionate attention, Bar- 
bara's cheeks bloomed once more— her eyes began to glisten anew — 
and the same buoyancy of temperament, which had formerly brought 
misfortunes upon her, now lea her to forget them. But others were 
besetting her steps. A pang shot through her heart whenever she 
looked on the brave, the intelligent, the universally-respected Lorens- 
Falk, as he sat opposite her at table or by her siae in the domestic 
circle; for she could not divest herself oif the thought, that he was 
destined for her. It was he who had entered the room, on St. An- 
drew's Eve, as her allotted husband ; and only an incomprehensible de- 
lusion, which at best was to be ascribed to magic, had deprived her of 
him. 

At last Christmas approached, and a WeikmkAiglwt (a Christmas 
feast) was to be prepared for the child's amusement. 
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One afternoon, it Lad been sent over to its grandmother^ and tlie 
happy parents were so busily employed in gilding the apples and nuts 
which were designed to glitter, at the approaching festival, between 
the lights of the green Christmas-tree, that Barbara^ who was just be- 
ginning to sing and accompany herself on the harp, was quite over- 
looked. Dejectedly she placed the instrument in a corner, and has. 
tened up sturs. 

As she sat alone in the gathering darkness, her thoughts reverted 
to years long past ; and she recollected that this was St Andrew's £ ve, 
the anniversary of that day when the noble Lorenz Falk had come 
into her presence under such unhappy circumstances. Transported 
into a sudden burst of tears, she covered her face with her hands and 
exclaimed, — " He was mine — ^he was destined for roe." 

And hark V the stair-case echoed with the sound of foot-stepa — 
they were heavy and firm like a man's — the door creaked — a face 
peered into the room. 

Barbara might rather be said to be dead than alive, for every 
thing, from that moment, appeared to be a repetitions-only afar more 
hideous one— and a fulfilment of the emblematic prophecy. In his 
shrunk hand, the monster carried a lantern, which glea^ued on his 
shaggy hair, his rolling eyes and his foaming lips. ^' Aft thou xny 
bride?*' he exclaimed, opening his mouth convulsively. But, instead 
of hopping round her, like Lorenz Falk on St. Andrew's Eve, this 
more nornble visitant, singing and laughing, lifted her up, and bore 
her to the door. 

Barbara uttered a scream of terror which brought her brave land- 
lord to her assistance. The monster, quitting his prey, now attacked 
Lorenz with fury ; but the latter soon perceived, that he was strug- 
gling with a maniac, and that it would be impossiUe to overpower 
him ; so, with a half-stifled voice, he called for his servants. After 
many efforts, they at last bound the frantic stranger, and threw him 
~-for he had now fainted' — on a servant's bed. But when all the 
people of the house were gazing upon him with looks of curiosity, and 
the glimmering light fell upon his wild countenance, nale as death, — 
Lorenz Falk, shuddering, commanded every one to leave the room. 
All obeyed him, except Barbara; she remained alone with him and 
the horrible prisoner. 



" My lady," said Lorenz, after a pause, " it would be as well for you 
to go out before he revives, as the scene will be more than you can 
bear." '^ Lorenz," she replied, with a tone of solemnity altogether 
unusual to her, *' it would be more proper for you than for me to 
leave him. You are not aware who he is." 

" Well do I know him," said Lorenz ; " he is the bloody Wiirfler, 
whom I fought with in the Hartz-mountain." 

Barbara turned pale, and a visible shudder passed over her. At 
last she said with a deep sigh, " I might easily have conceived that 
his fate would be a dreadful one ; yes, I was confident that it would. 
But notwithstanding all this, your words fall like lead on my heart, for 
you must know, Herr Lorenz Falk, that the bloody Wiirfler is mv un- 
fortunate husband* Alas! the prediction is now completely fulfilled.*' 
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Barbara never moved from the maniac's side. Compunction for her 
numerous errors appeared suddenlv to have come upon her^ and at 
the same time^ an active sense or duty. Lorenz Falk^ who^ in all 
this, recognized the mysterious hand of an over-ruling power, found- 
ed an hospital, to which the unhappy Count was conveyed. Poor 
Barbara did not scruple to become the superintendant of the institu- 
tion ; and a few years afterwards, the Count departed to the invisi.* 
ble world in a moment of light and hope. She continued, however, 
^to discharge the duties of the solemn office on which she had entered, 
and was honoured far and wide, in town and country, under the name 
of the ' kind lady Barbara.' Lorenz Falk and Marsaret, on the con. 
trary, had many children, and lived long and happily together, with 
their little ones. They often visited the hospital and brought from it 
feelings of solemnity and devotion ; behind them, however, there re- 
mained the bright beams of a blessing which had already risen to re- 
fresh hidy Barbara in her toilsome occupations of pi^ty. 



WE MET ! 
BT DBLLA CRUSCA. 

We met — and I did hear, lanth. 
That low sweet voice of thine ; 

But how unlike is now the joy 
To that which once was mine. 

When Hope its wild enchantment threw 

O'er every wish mf spirit knew ! 

The being of thy heart's fond pride 
Unlock'd thine arms' soft chain. 

And led thee wheoe I stood, and plae'd 
Thy hand in mine again; 

But where had fled the answering glance 

That soften'd into love as once ? 

The bright lost past in freshness rusfa'd 

Upon my tide of thought. 
And pent-up streams of feeling gush'd 

From out the heart o'erwrought ; 
For nain and pleasure both were there, 
Whue gazing on liiy face so fair \ 

Perchance along the downcast lid 

Ye saw the glistening tears. 
Wherein had melted out, lanth. 

The frozen pride of years ; 
For though hope's foam-bells all have burst. 
Love's current floweth as at first 

Yet still thou knowest not, lanth. 

Thine every glance recalls 
A buried grief, while on the heart 

A dreamy madness falls. 



^ 
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And images from memorjr's gloom 
Do hteak like spirits ircm a Unnb I 

I saw thee on thj bridal mom 

When all around thee smil'd. 
And sooth'd by thy sad sympathyy 

Desinir itself grew miid^-«*' 
But ah 1 my tongue would fail to telf 
The anguish of uuX hour's Farewell ! ^ 

I do not think thou'rt bless'd^ lantb. 

For on thy glossy brow 
The shadow of a mental pang 

Is passing o'er it now. 
Where erst calm thought did softly glean^y 
Like moonlight on a steeping stream ! 

Thine eyes have lei^m'd the way to weep , 

Since last I met with thee^ 
And joy and love^ thy young heart's guides^ 

Seem melted into memory ! 
Yet seldom is the sorrow trac'd. 
That lays the wounded spirit waiste. 

We're parted— 4ind I name thee not 

Unto the passing throngs 
But my soul's untold bitterness 

Is poured forth In song^ 
Ajid sullen pleasure thence doth flow 
From out the depths of lasting woe i 

It is a fearful things lanth. 

To love^ as I love thee. 
For I have thought a thousand times. 

That pale insanity 
Would reach ray fever'd brain at last 
And shed obliWon o'er the past. 



HOSPITAL CASES— THE OLD SOLDIEEL 

Innumerablb and intricate are the paths of misery which men artf 
destined to tread, and rarely does the wretched wayfarer meet with 
sympathy or relief from his more fortunate brethren. If sickness 
has fallen on one of the wild beasts of the desert, or the bolt of the 
hunter struck a deer among the herd, his companions with a sarage 
kindness gore him to death ^ — ^but man too often looks with cool bar- 
barity on the misery of his fellow-man, and suflers him, unaided and 
unheeded, to linger out his existence in agony. Of systematic charity, 
— of patronized benevolent institutions we nave more than enough, — 
but tne obscure and retiring wretchedness which is without the pale 
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<vf iheae^ and df which the great mass of the misery in this world coiw 
Mts, is passed by unretievvd, because it is -the peculiar charge of 
tiane. 

How many instances of this have I met with in the course of my 
hospital practice ! — ^ibr it is to these haunts that worn-oui misery re- 
tires to die, and after having struggled through nameless sufferings 
during an obscure existence, to heave its last groan unheard amid the 
louder exclamations of living woe. 

It was during my residence in a town in the north of England^ 
during the year 1830, on account of ill health, that I obtained the 

particulars of the following affecting story. Dr. M , the consult* 

ing surgeon, had politely given me leave to visit the wards under his 
care, and as I was otherwise unoccupied, I frequently took advantage, 
of the invitation. 

There was one poor fellow, who was to undergo the operation of 
lithotomy, that particularly attracted my attention. He was con- 
stantly attended hy a very beautiful young woman, who appeared to 
H^tch him with the most anxious solicitude, but who always retired 
when I approached the bed ; on enauiry, I found she was understood 
to be the patient's daughter, and haa been allowed to rem^n with her 
father, (though contrary to the rules of the house),, at her own earnest 
.supplication. By frequent conversations, in a few days I became 
ijuite familiar with the old man^ and drew from him the nistory of his 
hfe. He was descended of a respectable fieunily in Westmoreland, 
and was intended for the church, but having been a party in some un. 
fortunate afiair at Cambridge, he was expelled from the University ; 
and ashamed to return home, he enlisted in a Cavalry troop then re. 
cruiting in the neighbourhood. After various adventures, in the 
course of which he had taken a part in seven engagements and been 
four times severely wounded, he fought his last action at Mont St. 
Jean, where he haa lost an arm and l^n deprived of the sight of an 
eye. By some of those culpable oversights which often occur in this 
country, he was left, without pension or means of existence, to crawl 
about the country for which he had bled ; and now being afflicted with 
a horrible disease, was obliged to crave the shelter of the HospitaL 
Such was his story, as briefly told by himself, for remorse on account 
of his youthful indiscretions seemed to combine with his actual pain 
in preventing him from dwelling on his misfortunes. There was a 
calmness and fortitude in his manner very different from the genera, 
lity of hospital patients, and his knowledge of the world gave an in- 
terest to his conversation I haye rarely seen equalled. The girl, too 
— ^who could she be ? In all his wanderings he had never spoken of 
being married, and from the dark eyes and tresses, which gave a pe- 
culiar lustre to her brunette complexion, she could not have had an 
English mother. I had not enquired concerning her of himself — ^fear. 
iog to awaken some chord of past suffering, which haply had ceased 
to vibrate. Chance gave me the information I desired. One hot 
duinmer afternoon, I was passing through the ward, with a book I 
had brought for the old soldier. His back was turned towards me, 
and his arm was thrown oyer the neck of his daughter. She had 
sunk to sleep, exhausted with heat and watching. Not choosing to 
tlisturb them, I sat down on the chair by the side of th^ bed, and look- 

VOL. I. 2 H 
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•d at tbc interesting group. The giirFe dtess bad slipped over hen 
shoulders^ and her polished neck and arm were covered hj the thick 
disordered clusters of curls, like the folds of a black mantle. She la^ 
as still as night. The old soldier's side, as he leant round, was par- 
tially ezpos^, and showed the seaiiis of a ghastly wound. Hia grey 
hair, frayed and unshorn, strangely contrasted with the blade tresses 
OTer which he was leaning, and the brawny hand and arm seemed too 
rudely placed upon the fragile and beautifully proportioned neck 
which it enveloped. As I looked, I saw a tear drop upon the girl's 
naked shoulder, and the old man gave a sigh that seemed to convulse 
his whole frame. ** Poor Emilie !" he breathed, " what will become 
of thee when ;" his heart was too full to go on ; he groaned 

and threw himself back in the bed, and .his faithful attendant awoke. 

I felt as if intruding upon their sorrows, and began to offer an apo. 
logy. ''Say no more," said the old man, "I have wished for this 
opportunity before — ^you have been kind to me, sir ; will you, for the 
old soldier's rake, be kind to my girl?" "I will, by the Father of 
Mercy !" said I, for my heart was full. *' Ood bless you, sir," said 
the old many—'' I am satisfied, — ^'twas the only thing that hung heavy 
on my mind^ and now I can die in peace." The poor girl burst into 
tears. 

" Do not weep« my good Emilie," said the dd man, though a 
tear filled his own eye, and stood vibrating as if uncertain whether to 
overflow or return to its bitter fountain. Nature would have her 
way, — the tear rolled down his cheek ;«-the old soldier dashed it ofiT 
indignantly. " What matters it where the old and the miserable lie 
down in the grave ?" said he *, — then added after a pause—" But it is 
a bitter thought thai he who has escaped Spain's bloody fields, and 
the slaughter of Mont St. Jean, shoula find a grovelling death in a 
place like this ;" and he cast his eyes around. 

I thought so too. — '* But I must tell you about Emilie," said he 
more cheerfully, and patted her neck. " She, too, has felt the fortune 
of war. Her father was a peasant of the little village of Mont St. 
Jean, and for Emilie's sake, I love to call the battle by that name, 
though it is the French title. Every inhabitant had left the village 
on the morning of the 1 6th of June, except my poor Emilie, who was 
attending her sick father. We had been sorely harassed by the 
French artillery on the I7th, and suffered great loss. On the I8th, 
Count D'Erlon charged our position with his first brigade, and droie 
us back. We rallied, however, instantly," said the old man bright- 
ening, " and assisted by another corps, drove the Count's 1st and 
2d brigades out of the village. It was in the charge upon the bat- 
tery to the rights where I lost my arm, and my colonel at the same 
moment was cut to the ground by a grape-shot which carried off both 
his legs. When we got back to the village we were forced to be car- 
ried to the rear; — Emilie, whose father had been killed by a ball 
which came through the roof of the cottage, accompanied us, and 
from that time has been the kind companion of my wanderings." 

"Ah!" said Emilie, "I must tell the story;" — and she blushed 
through her dark features with the memory of the old man's gallantry. 
" My poor father was dead," said she, " and I was sitting by the 
body, horrified by the din of the fight around, when some French 
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^Kiiraaaers" — ** They were of General MiUumd'fl dinsion, and wen 
annibiJated/' said we old man triumpbaotly. ^'They entered tbe 
cottage/' continued Emilie^ in a tone which partook not of the old 
soldier's exultation, '' and after seizing every thing of any valuey they 
dragged me from my poor father's corpse, and were about to carry me 
off."—'' The hellhounas !" muttered the soldier raising himself sudden. 
]y on bis arm, then agonised by the exertimi, bis brow burst out in 
large drops of sweat, and be sank exhausted on his pallet bed. Emilte 
soothed him with the most tender caresses, and when his featui^s re- 
laxed from their knotted and convulsed expression of pain, went on 
with her story. " The savage men had dragged me out of the cottage, 
and were about to place me on one of the horses, when I saw my brave 
preserver coming towards us. I saw not then the horrid state he was 
in, but I implored mercy and assistance ; — ^in a moment he rushed 
forward, and the seedier who was lifting me upon his horse fell 
bleeding at my- feet I"—*'' I had reason to thank God my right arm was 
sound," articulated the soldier* '' I have often wondered sinoe, Sir,^ 
said he, addressing me, ''where I found strength to strike that 
blow, but almighty God, who would not suffer such a horrid deed to 
be done upon an innocent creature like my Emilie, doubtless nerved 
my arm." A ray of sunshine fell upon the feces of them both, as he 
spoke ; — it was worth a thousand sermons. The old man went on. 
"My colonel had lost both his legs, as I said, and I could not leave 
him to welter in his blood, while I had an arm left to assist him, so 
getting a comrade to lay him across his horse, I led him to the villaee. 
But it was all in vain. He died in the evening ; but the cry of vie. 
tory cheered him in his death.moments.** There was a stem exultation 
in the old soldier's voice ; then after a short pause — " I was disposing 
his mangled limbs as decently as I could, when I heard the Prussians 
coming up, like a loosened torrent. Old Blucher and his staff halted 
close beside me, and as each battalion swept past the veteran chief, 
he took his pipe from his mouth and shouted " Ck>urage— children — 
forward ! All is ours" — and the old man waved his remaining arm 
aloft in unrepressed triumph. 

Although more than eleven years have elapsed since this conversa. 
tion, I believe that it is «et down much as it occurml ; — ^the old sol. 
dier's manner was too remarkable to be easily forgotten. 

Two or three days afterwards, I saw htm undergo the operation. 
At first he begged them not to bind him, appearing quite insulted at 
the idea of his interrupting die operation by any movement of pain. 
I iirmly believe he would have perished rather than have stirred a 
musde. The stone was large, and the surgeon unskilful. Many 
times successively was it drawn to the very lips of the wound, and as 
<^n slipped, by want of dexterity in the operator, amid a murmur 
of dissatisfactiim from the assembled pupils. All this time the old 
soldier did not utter a groan. He saw at length that the surgeon was 
A^tated. " Be calm, sir," said he with wonderful resolution, " and we 
▼ill dislodge the enemy yet !'* Another time, when they offered him 
vine, he held the vessel containing it aloft, and in a mingled tone of 
devotion and sorrow, breathed " Poor Emilie r then drank it off. 
When he had been suffering the most cruel tortures nearly an hour, 
and his countenance collapsing, spoke of approaching death^-*Hmother 
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■iirgeoo took the instiUBait and almoft iMtentlj succeeded io extnct- 
ing the stone. He b^ged to see it. He looked at it for a short 
time, then shakiog his head and smQiog faintly, he mottered— " I 
would it had been lead, hut God's will be done V 

I cancht his eye as he was carried from the theatre ; — he nodded, 
4UMi held up his finger imptessivdy— his thot^fes were with BoEiilie. 
Pale as a statue she had been stuiding at the door of the operatioo 
room, and instinctirely followed the assistants to the snferer'a be«L 
The Jong watching and agony of mind, which she had endured in that 
toothsome house, had impaired a naturally delioate constitutioD, and the 
hectic flush with which she greeted me showed she was not loag ibr 
this world. The old soldier died in two days, gently as though he 
had nerer known strife or carnage. Three months aftennurds £inilie 
was laid by his side. The grassy mounds under which they sleep, 
are now undistingnishahle in the field of graves, and the scfaocd-boy 
as he bounds joyously orer their dust, or ue mourner who seeks the 
snot to weep over those who are gone, dreams not that b en e a th 
tne Old Soldisb and Emilie have at length found a rriief firon their 
sorrows. 

Danibi. Mbsshaum. 



TO THE OWL. 

Vox et p wt grwi niUL 

Stranob, melancholy mourner of the night. 
Whose Foice is as an echo of the past ! 
As, wheeling through the dark thy lonely flight. 
Thou bold'st communion with the midnight bh 
Lor'st thou, enamoured of its gloom, to mourn 
For solitude on thy congenial yew } 
Or fold thy wings on the sepulchral urn. 
And moping there, some spirit nightly woo ? — 
Sad, strangely sad, unmeaning earthless thing !— - 
Beat thy wild dirges on the startled ear, — 
Thy omeD*d notes to superstition sing 
A deadly song, and strains of boding fear :— 
She hears thy plaipts in every night-wind's breath. 
And deems, or makes thy voice the messenger of death. 

T. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Wb hare received raiious solutions of the questions in last Num« 
\ier, from which we select the following, particularly recommended by 
their concigenets — a cardinal virtue in such communications. 



of Quesii^ Isiy by Mr. W. RuOmfardy Mathematical 
Teaeker, CorpanUioH'g Aoademy, Berwick* 

By the question, the person borrowed 6d. at the last tavern, to 
which add Is. (what he spent at each tavern) one half of which will 
be the sum he borrowed at the third tavern, — and so on, always adding 
Is. to the last half, and taking one half of the sum, which will give 
what he borrowed aJt the second and first taverns ; consequently he 
liad 11^ at first 

SduUon 4^ QHCstion 2d, by Mr, Thag, Ingram, Parochial School- 

matter, HtMon. 

The rule for this solution is obtained by an Algebraical process, 
vis. Divide 48 by 2, and square the ^juotient. Divide 48 by 5^, and 
the quotient is 9. Multiply 48 by 9, and subtract the result from 
the square (^ 24 The square root of the quotient plus 24 is the 
greater number (36), which subtracted from ^ leaves the less (12). 

Proof, 48 divided by 36 = 1^ 

and 48 divided by 12 = 4 

5^ the sum. 

SobUhn of Queeiion 3d; by Mr. W. Weatherhead, Teacher, 

Swinton, 

By the question, the rent of the estate in shillings (allowing one 
inch to eacn shillinff) is exactly to surround it ; hence it is evident, 
that every acre of the circular estate forms a sector of a circle having 
20 inches, the rent in shillings, for its arc on the circumference of 
the circle, and its vertex in the centre, the radius of which is Iqual 
to the radius of the circle of which it is a part ; therefore 1584 chains 
will be the dijuneter of the circular estate, and 197061.25824 acres 
its content. 

' Again, about the given circle describe a square and draw the two 
diagonals, and we shall have four right^mgled triangles, the sides of 
which are each equal to half the diagonal of the circumscribing square, 
and the hypothenuse equal to the diameter of the circular estate ; 
then, by a well known property of a circle inscribed in a right-angled 
triangle, the diameter of tne circle is equal to the difference between 
the hypothenuse and the sum of the two sides ; hence the diameter of 
the small circles, containing each of the sons' portions, is 656.114 
chains, and the content of each will be 33810.33753 acres ; then, if 
we join the centres of the circles inscribed in each quarter of the great 
circle, we shall have a square, from the content of which subtract one 
of the sons* portion, and we shall have 9238.22056 acres, the grands, 
daughter's portion ; lastly, if from the whole estate we subtract the 
four sons' portions, plue the grand-daughter s portion, and divide the 
remainder Dy 4, the quotient (13145.42189 acres) will be each of the 
daughter's portions. 
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Mr. Weatherhead has also etAred Questions 1st and 2d oorrectly, 
and Mr. Ingram^ Q. 1st. Nor must we omit recording the reoeiet of 
solutions of the whole from Mr. G. Giles^ Teacher, Tweedmoutn, — 
which, though by far too elaborate and lengthy for our pages, furnish 
evidence of indefatigable industry and numerical precision rarely to 
be met with among the commonalty of his profession. — Mr. Matthew 
Paxton, of Etal, has been equally successful, and proved himself deep- 
ly conversant with the subjects, about which he has employed more 
care and taste than we had reason to expect. 

Want of room compels us to defer, till another occasion, some ad- 
ditional Questions for Solution. 



LITERARY GOSSIP AND VARIETIES. 

Reform and Cholera have so effectually frozen up the tide of busi- 
ness, that we need hardly wonder at the slow progress of pencil-crea- 
tions, during the two past years, from the hands of the artist to the gal- 
lery of the eonnoiiseur* At a time of commercial melancholy and poli- 
tical distraction, it is gratifying to observe, that if works of sterling 
iperit are not readily disposed of, they are at least in some sort appre. 
elated. Among The Spectator's notices of pictures, now being exhibit- 
ed at the gallery of the British Institution, occurs the following, which 
needs no comment ; — Goon's vraisemblanees of character reconcile us 
by their sheer truth and force, to the cold sharp light which he 
throws on all his figures. 'An old retired Comedian' (11), must be 
the very man himself; and in 282, the expression both of reader and 
listener is perfectly real. It is like seeing the persons in a camera, — 
which we think the artist employs, judging from his peculiar style." 

Such has been the rapid sale of Mr. Macindoe's little work on Pes. 
tilence, that a second eaition is expected to appear in a few days, in 
order to meet the extensive demand. 

The weekly sale of Chambers' Edinburgh Journal, which is already 
familiar as a household word in the mouths of the lieges throughout 
the united kingdom, amounts to 20,000! Allowing one farthing as 
the proprietor's share of profit on each copy sold, Mr. William Cham- 
bers will realize the handsome sum per week of — £20 16s. 8d., or 
£ 1083 6s. 8d. yearly ! Henceforth, ye men of mighty imaginings — 
ye spendthrifts of pounds — ye despisers of little things, learn to es. 
teem less lightly the fraction of a penny. 



Register of Births^ Marriages and Deaths. 

BIRTHS. 

On the 11th ult, in Bryanstone-square, London, the wife of T. W. 
Beaumont, Esq., M. P. for the county of Northumberland, of a son. 

At the Parsonage, Lavenham, Suffolk, on the 23d ult., Mrs. Ro- 
bert Ainslie, of a daughter. 

On the 2d inst, the wife of John Grey, Esq.^ of Milfield Hill, of 
a daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 

At St. Paul's, Shadwell^ London^ on the 16th ult, John Cunniiig- 
hnm, Esq., of this tewn, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr. Kir. 
kaldy, Wappinff-wall. 

In the Parisn Church of Berwick, on Saturds^, Mr. David R. 
Brown, Druggist and Chemist, High-street, to Miss Hair, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. B. Hair, Farmer, Mardon. 

DEATHS. 

At Blaoeme West Side, on the II th ult, Robert Dunlop, Esq., 
of Mayfield, many years Major of the Berwickshire militia. 

On the 7th ult., at Woolwich, the Rev, W. Terrot, A. M., Vicar 
of Grindon, in the county of Durham, Chaplain to the Marquis of 
Cleveland, and late Chaplain and head Master of Greenwich Hos- 
pital Schools, aged 63. 

On the I2tfa ult, at Wiverton Hall, near Bingham, Mary, wife of 
John Musters, Esq., of Colwich and Annesley HaUs, aged 46. Mrs. 
Musters is the> lady to whom Lord Byron's early poems are addressed. 

On the 24th ult, in this town, James Lee, aged 100 years. He 
was coachman several years to the late Sir Carnaby Haggerston, Bart, 
and his father, Sir Thomas. 

On the I8th ult, Mr. John Landles, of Hutton Hall Mill, aged 
48. Returning from Berwick market about 7 o'clock, p. m., Mr. 
Landles fell from his horse, in consequence of an apoplectic fi^ and 
shortly afterwards expired. 

On the I4th ult, Joseph Hume, Esq., of Ninewells. 

At Ancrum Manse, on the I3th ult, the Rev. Thomas CampbeU, 
D. D., in the 71st year of his age, and 39th of his ministry. 

On the 5th ult, Elizabeth, relict of Dr. Erasmus Darwin — author 
of " The Botanic Garden," " Zoonomia," and other works in poetry 
and prose — of the Priory, Derbyshire, aged 84 

At Horncliff, on the 29th ult, Mr. William Paxton, aged 66. 

At Belford, on the 24th ult, aged 80, Mr. James Johnson, corn- 
inspector, universally regretted by a numerous circle of friends. 

At Dunse, on the 26th ult, John Kay, Esq., aged 77- 

At Paxton, on the 3d inst, after along and painful illness, Mr. Peter 
Smith, A. M. Preacher of the Gospel, in the 49th year of his age. 
Mr. S. was author of a volume of Sermons, a System of Grammar, a 
Catechism on the Works of Creation, The Eccentric Traveller, and 
various publications of a useful and popular character. His death ia 
deeply lamented. 

At Kelso, on the 26th ult, Mr. W. Tait, aged 75, supposed to be the 
last representative, by maternal descent, of the Kerrs of Greenhead. 

The Lat£ IMr. John Fox. — In a former Number we recorded the 
death of this excellent man, the simple statement of the event being 
accompanied with a single brief remark, which was all that our li- 
mited knowledge of his life enabled us to communicate. Ever 
anxious that departed worth should be embalmed in the memory of 
the living, not so much that the dead may be eulogized, for the righ- 
teous have their reward in heaven, as that survivors may be stimulate 
^ to the exercise of virtue, — ^with unfeigned pleasiu^ we extract the 
following from the columns of a contemporary — the Cumberland Pac^ 
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quei — ^wbose estimate cannot be otber than just, as we are certain it 
must be disinterested ;-— '' Died on the 22d inst. (Feb.)^ at Berwidt 
upon Tweed — of which dlace he was a native — Mr. John Fox, later 
superintendent of the Whitehaven Harbour improvements;, in the 
64th year of his age. Mr. Fox had been seriously indisposed ibr 
some time, and had gone to the place of his nativity, in hopes that a 
change of air would prove beneficial to his declining health ; but the 
malady was too deeply rooted, and shortly after reaching the ' house 
of his fathers/ he expired— deeply regretted by his relatives and 
friends, as one of the most upright and amiable men that ever adorned 
a private station. He was twenty-two years in the euploynnent of 
Mr. Renaie, sen., and connected with many important public works 
in different parts of the kingdom ; and when the New West Pier, at 
this port, (Whitehaven) was undertaken, the extensive experience and 
great abilities of Mr. Fox recommended him to the situation of super, 
intendent — in which he displayed a degree of industry, atten^tion and 
zeal for the interest of his employers, that procured for him the last- 
ing esteem of all who were capable of appreciating his merits. During 
nine years that he resided amongst us, we never heard his name men- 
tionea without respect ; and now that he is gone^ to return no more/ 
we may safely say that he has left a character without a single 
blemish— -and one of the finest specimens of masonry, which England 
can boast of, as an enduring* monument of his superior abilities." 



To Headers and CcrreMpondents. 

Communications have been received from 2). W. and Amo AnuiwL 
The admirable paper of J. S. H. in our next We shall be glad 

to hear from the author again. By the by, what has become of C i^ 

And wherefor ; is he so long silent ? 
The Song of Uberfy beginning 

' Come, arouse ye ! arouse ye! why do ye wait 
In asserting the cause of the free ?' 

falls short of our standard, and has therefore been added to the con- 
demned list. 
The artide on History, &&, by O., is partly in type. 



ERRATA. 

In No. IV. lOth line from bottom of page 150 — for Lohers read 

— — — Lohens. 

— ^— Same page, 3d line from bottom — for 829, read 839. 

Page I5i---for Louis the Great, read Lewis the FaL 

192, line 1— for The Yowftg Man's Working^ read 

The Working Man's. 
In No. V. — ^page 200, line 21 — for Partem read Portam, 

201, line 13— for « had the custos" read " been 

the custos." 

— ^ 202, line 28— for When read Where. 
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ANNALS OP BERWICK. 
Continued from page 204. 

A. D. 1283. If the records from which we have hitherto derived 
our informatioii be faithful, we have seen Berwick at this period in 
the most prosperous state of commercial consequeDce, she had at any. 
time previous or since attained. Indeed, we shall greatly err in our 
opinion, should it not be found and acknowledged by those who may 
have looked with due circumspection, and with an impartial eye into 
her history, that she has been, from the aforesaid period to the present 
day, in a progressive state of decline as a port town. Let us hope 
that she has arrived at the lowest ebb of her decline ; and should this 
be really the case, it is not in the nature of sublunary things to re- 
main, for any length of tune at least, stationary ; an advance, or de- 
terioration is inevitable \ — a favourable reflux therefore may ensue ; — 
we wish her more prosperous days, and we think she has more the 
means in her power than she seems to be aware of, to secure them to 
herself. But we must digress no &rther ;-*.we are called upon to 
revert to our history, and to facts as they are presented to our view 
in the records now lying before us. 

By the death of Margaret, commonly called the Maid of Norway, 
which happened very shortly after that of her grandfather Alexander, 
the whole posterity of William the Lyon failed, and the Scottish dia. 
dem reverted to the descendants of David, Earl of Huntingdon, the 
brother of William. Several claimants of course arose, but the com. 
petition finally settled between Baliol and Bruce. Both parties were 
found to be equally matohed in interest, and hence confusion and little 
else thaD a civil war ensued throughout the kingdom, and continued 
to rage till the great Nobility called upon Edward I. of England — 
certainly a very politic, but not less a very ambitious prince — to ar. 
hitrate the claims. He accepted the office, and after having assembled 
several parliaments — ^we think not less than five — in Berwick for their 
^vice--decided on the seventeenth of November, 1292, in the great 
hall of the castle, in favour of BalioL The decision could not be 
found fault with, — ^it wa slegitimately just— but, alas ! the motive, ou 
the part of Edward, proved [bad ; for he had, * the year before, re- 
quired and obtained the oath of fealty as superior Lord of Scotland — 
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to which he had as little pretension as the lowest vassal in his own 
dominions — ^from Philip de Kydal, Mayor of Berwick^ and the Burges-' 
ses thereof^ together with the inhabitants. Among the last mention- 
ed was Agnes de Bernham, the prioress of the town, — ^for such was 
the prioress of the hospital of Saint Mary the Virgin then generally 
styled. He had also at this time the promise of the oath of fealty 
from Baliol, who faithfully fulfilled his engagement a few days after, 
the crown had been adjudged to him. Here was iniquity and treach- 
ery in the extreme towards the Scottish nation ; and it quickly roused 
her patriots in defence of her independence, who soon round a leader 
worthy the cause in William Wallace of Eldersley, — a somewhat ob- 
scure man, but the truest hero of his age. War and devastation now 
raged in all their horrors, in almost every quarter of Scotland ; bat- 
tles were fought with various results on each side, until the life of 
Wallace fell, ny treachery, a sacrifice to his patriotism. But we must 
pursue these matters no farther, — we fear we shall be thought to 
nave already gone beyond the province of onr Annals, and shall there- 
fore proceed to particularize the evils that overtook the unfortunate 
town of Berwick in these disastrous times. 

In the year 1296, Edward, in order to enforce, his iniquitous and 
unjustifiable claim of paramountcy, crossed the Tweed at Coldstream 
with thirty.fi ve thousand men, and encamped, in the Easter week, at 
the foot of Halidon hill. By some stratagem, of which we are un- 
able to give a particular account, he so far deceived the garrison of 
Berwick,— consisting at this critical time of only two hundred men, 
— as to have had the gates of the town opened to him and his army. 
Upon his entry a conflict ensued, wherein, according to the relation of 
some authors, seventeen thousand of the inhabitants were slain, — 
a most exaggerated computation, no doubt Boece and Buchanan do 
not reckon the number beyond seven thousand ^ve hundred. Among 
the slain were thirty Flemings, who were buried under the ruins of 
their hall, which they had bound themselves, when they were put 
into the possession of it by Alexander III., to defend to the last ex- 
tremity, m the event of an assault on it, at any subsequent period, 
by an English force. With this latter circumstance ended the great 
staple of wool in Berwick, which was now transferred to its formid- 
able rival, the port of London. Edward spent fifteen days at Ber- 
wick, to put it in a state of defence against future attacks, and in 
order to this, it has been recorded by some hi»torianSy he had caused 
a vast ditch, eight feet broad, and forty deep, to be dug through the 
neck of land between the sea and the Tweed ; a work which, were it ever 
accomplished, could not foil to be deemed of unparalleled labour. Our 
conjecture is, that it never was begun ; and our reason for the con- 
jecture is, that it is hardly possible some trace of it should not 
have been visible at the present day ; we have indeed sought frequent- 
ly, but unavailing! y, for the slightest mark of such a work. The 
ditch outside the old walls on the north, whereabouts this great bar- 
rier, according to Edward's direction, was to run, is certainly noother 
than the remains of the covered way, that formerly ran from the cas- 
tie to the old Fort, near which the Bell-tower now presents itself. 
Edward now set out for the north, but speedily returned to Berwick, 
where he had summoned a Parliament to assemble on the twenty- 
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third of August to settle tbe disputed kingdom; and where several 
of the Nobility and Clergy appeared, — avowed their allegiance, and 
swore fealty to him. He next appointed John de Warenne, Earl of 
Surrey, guardian of Scotland, ana nominated other gentlemen to va- 
rious offices of trust; and finaJly, having directed an Exchequer to be 
established in Berwick for the receipts of the customs of the kingdom, 
he took his departure. The spirit of the country, however, still rose, 
notwithstanding all his means and polity to maintain his usurpation, 
and he found himself obliged to assemble another Parliament in Ber. 
wick, A. D. 1300, to advise about the means of subduing it : — but 
the national energies were not to be diverted from their purpose, — 
" a determinedness never to yield up their independence to an alien 
prince." Nor was it ever yielded to Edward, for seven years after 
this period we hear of death having arrested him, on hia march at the 
head of a more numerous army than at any previous time he had 
collected to invade Scotland, at Burgh on Sands near Carlisle, as the 
following Latin inscription on a cross now standing there fi^ly tes. 
tifies: — 

HEMORIJB JETBBNA 
EDWARD I. REGIS ANGLIJE LONGE 
CLARI88IMI: QVI IN BELLI APPARATV 
CONTRA SCOTYS OCCVPATYS HlC 
IN CA8TRIS OBI IT ^ JVLII. 

A. D. 1307. 

From this date to the reign of Edward IV., — comprising a series of 
one hundred and fifty-four years, when Berwick fell under the sway 
of England, never more to be separated from it, — ^her history is only 
a narrative of disasters, and a detail of changes, according as the 
power of the one or other kingdom predominated ; or as the guilty 
passions of their respective sovereigns urged them to the prosecution 
of particular plans. One only, however, of the events that happened 
witnin the above years, we shaJl notice ; and we notice it as the most 
disastrous that befell Berwick. " A. D. 1355, being in the reigns of 
Edward III. of England and Edward Baliol of Scotland, — the Scots 
surprised the town in the month of November. Disembarking from 
ships on the north side of the Tweed, and applying scaling ladders 
at the Cowgate port, they entered the town — when much slaughter 
ensued) ana the whole wealth of the place, reported to have been 
very great, became their prey." 

From the end of the reign of Edward IV., — ^who died in the year 
1483, and who but a short while prerious called upon the Burgesses of 
Berwick (and it was the first time they had been summoned) to send 
representatives to the English parliament,.— to the commencement of 
the reign of Elizabeth, A. D. 1558 — ^this unfortunate town still con. 
tinned at times the theatre of many conflicts. * In these much blood 
was shed, the consequence indeed rather of the treachery and treasons 
of the Governors of the place, sometimes of those of England, at other 
times those of Scotland, than of the evil passions of their Sovereigns. 
Two events, however, not only of material benefit, but of very consi. 
derable importance to Berwidc, arose within these latter years. The 
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first, in July 3d A. D. I486., aooording to Ridpatb, B. ni. pp. 464 
and 455. A treaty between Henry VII. of England and James IIL 
of Scotland was made, wherein was agreed, *' that on the 8th Mardi 
ensuing, with continuance of days if requisite, a diet should be 
held on the marshes between Commissioners from each king, who 
should be* instructed and empowered amicaUy to determine the 
bounds to be possessed by the inhabitants of Berwick and Garrison 
of the Town and Castle, agreeably to the extent and limits, during 
former treaties, while these places were in the hands of the king of 
England, and if a clear proof could not be obtained of the precise ex^ 
tent of these boundaries, the Commissioners should then settle new 
ones." The difference of the bounds was finally settled on the 8th- of 
April of the following year. 

The second event, to which we have alluded, was the making a 
county town and a free town of Berwick, independent of both states, 
by treaty between Edward VI. and Mary of Scotland, by which 
treaty Berwick became, in point of rank, equal to the most favoured 
towns and cities of England. 

It is rather remarkable^ nor can we find a reason for it in our own 
mind, that in the aforesaid treaty between Henry and James, the '* in- 
habitants, and Garrison of the Town and Castle" (this wording is 
deserving of notice ; — here is no Corporation named) should not have 
been freed from the Injunction under which they were lying by an 
agreement entered into, not more than a year before, between Richard 
III. and James, not to cultivate their lands. 

It was not set aside until James VI., when he arrived at the Eng- 
lish throne, gave the lands by charter to the Corporation, — a gift 
hardly justifiable, we are disposed to think, on the part of that mon- 
arch. The agreement between Richard IIL and James III., already 
alluded to-«but more particularly the wording of the treaty between 
Henry VII. and James III., — rather tend to increase our suspicion, 
that James's bounty, was, in some degree, to be charged with enrich- 
ing one part of his new subjects of the Town, at the unwarrantable 
ezpence of the other. Let it be understood, that by these observa- 
tions, we by no means cast reflection on the Corporation of that 
period of their golden harvest, as it now proves to their successors to 
have been. No blame could possibly have attached to them, seeing 
that James had set so high a value en the courteous reception given 
to him by the Town, while on his way to London to have the Crown 
of England planted on his pedantic head. It was our intention^ 
when we began our Annals, never to introduce the word corporation 
-*-but this we have found it impossible to abide by. That such, how- 
ever» was our first intention, the following reason cannot fail to be 
satisfactory to our readers — we were destitute of any document * to 
justify a descant on corporate matters. The archives of the Borough 
have been to this moment, and we have little doubt they will ever 
continue to us, a sealed letter ; — no access to them, we have always 
been told, can be allowed to any, save to a member of their own body 
—-a rule this, that cannot be too greatly lamented on several accounts* 
We shall notice but one, — ^it must tend to lessen the expectancy of 
ever seeing a History of Berwick comprising all the events necessary 
to give it the commanding interest of which it is susceptible. It is 
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weUj however, there are means occasionally to force these Archives^ 
and bring a Deed and Statute and Charter into public notice, and 
under an impartial examination. An appeal to Bancus Regius, will 
do this effdctualiy, as it has been done in two or three instances within 
the last few years, as the Corporation must be aware somewhat to 
their cost. May it jprove a lesson of cftution to them, how they as. 
sume, in future, pnyileges grounded on the usurpation, or at least 
the misconception, of their progenitors ! 

But now to our Annals again, which it is our design, from this 
time, to pursue to their end, without the introduction of aught, that 
may be conoeired by our readers foreign to the task we imposed on 
ounelyes, when we commenced them. 

A. D. 1558. The aspect of the town of Berwick is now about to 

undergo a material change ; — ^it is to become a town with a suburb. 
Elizabeth of England, in the first year of her reign, determined on 
erecting those Fortifications which we now behold fast crumbling to 
ruin, and which, we may safely prophesy, will ere the lapse of many 
years be seen lefel with the ground on which their ramparts and has- 
tions are raised. They were constructed after the fashion that gen. 
erally obtained at this period oa the continent of Europe, and partU 
cularly in the frontier towns of France ; and to prosecute their 
erection, many master" masons — some of them foreigners — and a great 
number of labourers were brought from Liverpool, to which place 
they were sent back when the works were completed. 

We must now observe that when these great works were begun, it 
was found necessary, in order to their perfect finish, to cut away a 
large portion of what was called the lower town, near the Quay, and 
also to pull down many houses in Sitint Mary Gate. Speaking here 
of Sami Maty Gaie, it probably will not be considered as going much 
out of our way, if we notice, that at this period the street now called 
High Sired, and the whole line of Caeiie gate to the toll bar went 
under that name. The Church of the hospital, which had now become 
the Parish Church; in consequence of the famed Church of the Holy 
Trinity, built by Bee, Bishop of Durham, having been taken down 
by order of Queen Mary, stood in the centre of the whole line. 

Further — ^to supply the material of stone, the Old Walls on the 
north and east of the town were levelled nearly to their foundation, 
as is evident enough at the present day ; nor was the Tower on Hide, 
hill, we have had occasion early in our history to refer to, spared ;— . 
and we are disposed to indulge a conjecture that all the Monastic 
Edifices, which had doubtless remained unoccupied since Henry VHI. 
had set their ascetic inhabitants adrift in the world, were also taken 
down for the like purpose ; or how else, surely we may ask, can it be 
accounted for, that we have before our eyes no remains but an incon. 
siderable portion of one of them ? — ( Vide history of the hospital of the 
Virgin Mary, in our former paper.) 

How long these great works were in progress to the time of their 
completion, we have had, hitherto, no means of ascertaining. We 
hesitate, however, not to remark, — judging from what we see of them 
even now, and knowing they had a garrison within them of five hun. 
dred Infantry, independent of a proportionate number of Artillery. 
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men to work the ordnance with which ihey were funii8hed->— that 
they certainly cannot have failed, in their pristine state, to present s 
most formidable front of defiance; yet are we sometimes told by- 
military gentlemen, whose judgment in these matters we are not 
competent to question, '' that had the military art of that day ap- 
proached in any tolerable degree toward the perfection to which it 
has now arrived, these fortifications would have been found of no avail 
to sustain for any moderate length of time the attacks of a besieging 
army : to this trial, however, they were never put, — ^nay — we are in- 
clined to believe, it will be found on enquiry — that no glittering ban- 
ner of war ever waved on, nor was a gun ever fired from, their ram- 
parts or bastions in hostility. 

Such were these fortifications, and such the metamorphosis of the 
ancient town of Berwick, at the death of Elizabeth, A. D. 1603— when 
it fell under the sway of James VI. of Scotland, in consequence of his 
accession to the English throne. And here properly, and agreeably to 
our first design, should end our labour ; yet we shall not bring it to 
a final dose, till we have brought together, in short details and in 
chronological order, some few particulars we esteem worthy of record 
in, and not foreign to the plan of, our history, in which they could 
not with propriety have been incorporated. 

A. D. 1072. A peaceable meeting recorded, by Matthew of West- 
minster, to have been held in this year at Berwick between Malcolm 
Canmore and WiUiam the Conqueror of England — when the former 
king paid hon^afie to the latter, (but for what — ^the good Monk does 
not tell us,) which left the town under the sway of Scotland. 

A. D. 1166. At this period — ^in wantonness, if not from a worse 
principle, this town was nearly consumed by fire, by the followers 
of William the Lyon, on his way to his first invasion of North, 
umberland. 

A. D. 1199. The first bridge of Berwick, which was of wood, 
washed away by an inundation of the river, and a new one of the 
same material instantly begun, and rapidly finished, by command of 
William the Lyon of Scotland. This latter bridge was not removed 
until the present^ite one was completed in the reign of Charles I., it 
having been commenced in the last year of Queen Elizabeth. We 
have called it hjine bridge^ but it may justly be styled, for the period 
in which it was erected, a truly magnificent one ; yet has it not been 
fortunate enough, even in very recent times, to escape disfiguration : 
witness the miserable hovel of a toll-house, standing neariy on the 
crown of its curve. 

A. D. 1216. A meeting of the Archbishop of vi York and the 
Bishop of Durham, to absolve Alexander II. from a sentence of ex- 
communication. 

A. D. 1217. The nuptials of a sister of Henry III. of England 
with the Earl of Pembroke, who was Protector at this time of the 
realm, took place here. 
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A. D. 1297* Tlie town entered and taken by Wallace, but re. 
teken in the same year by Edward I. 

A. D. 1304. The remains of the Hero Wallace, sent down 
from London after his execution, and exposed on a gibbet on the 
bridge. We have heard it said, it was on Wallace-green this shame- 
ful and unfeeling exhibition took place ; but it is far more probable, 
it was in that spot, that Wallace, with his brave followers, seven years 
before, ( Vide preceding notice) halted when they entered Berwick ; 
and hence its name. 

A. D. 1306. The Countess of Buchan's punishment, whatever it 
really was, took place, but the Iron Cage we consider as much a fable, 
as was the Iron Cage in which Bajazet, nearly a century after, was 
said to have been exposed and rolled about from place to place by his 
conqueror Timour the Tartar, and to which no historian of recent 
times yields the least credence. That the Countess of Buchan was 
very closely confined, we can have no reason to doubt ; her crime in 
the consideration of Edward could not fail to be otherwise than great ; 
her punishment might have been confinement in a room of very nar- 
row dimensions, — on the very summit, too, if you please, of the tower 
of the castle, where she might occasionally have been seen at its grat- 
ed window by persons entering the town from the north ; but beyond 
a punishment like this, we cannot be induced to entertain a shadow 
of belief. 

A. D. 1310. Edward II. and his queen, with a numerous atten. 
d£nce of courtiers and a great acquisition of the noblesse of both 
kingdoms, spent the winter and Christmas in Berwick in great revel- 
ry and wassailing. 

A. D. 1312. The Countess of Buchan released from her confine- 
ment by Edward II. 

A. D. 1328. The marriage, bv proxy, of Joan, the sister of Edward 
III., a princess only six years ola, with David, son of Robert I. of 
Scotland, celebrated here with great magnificence. 

A. D. 1333. The tragical execution of the two sons of Seaton the 
Governor of the town, is said in this year to have taken place in Ber. 
wick, — at least such is the account we have from botl^ Boece and Bu. 
chanan. Historians, however, of both kingdoms since their days, 
seem to throw great doubts on the truth of the event. All we have 
to observe on the subject is, that it was an act of cruelty, if it really 
was put in execution, strangely militating against the nature and dis- 
position of Edward III., who was ever characterized for generosity, 
and a feeling most congenial with the purest humanity. The 
circumstance of two skulls having of late years been discoverea beneath 
the ground on which the execution is recorded to have taken place — 
and this too adduced in proof of the fact of the cruelty in Fuller's his- 
tory of Berwick — we set down as a proof beneath all criticism. 
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A. D. 1461. Henry VI.^ with bis queen and son, and several of his ad- 
herents, lords and gentlemen, fled to this town for safety, immediately 
after the fatal batde of Towton : and Henry, in order to secure to 
himself a surer refuge in the court and under the protection of James 
III. which he meditated whilst here, made no scruple of surrendering 
up the town to the sway of that monarch. 

A. D. 1488. Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., arrived in Ber- 
wick on her way to her marriage with James IV. of Scotland. She 
was met at her entrance into the town by the college invested with 
the cross, where she remained three days, was entertained with the 
greatest magnificence and then departed, accompanied by the same 
college and the Corporation of the town, to Lamberton church where 
she was delivered to the commissioners from Scotland at no ezpenoe 
to the bridegroom. 

A. D. 1552. The reformer John Knox, after his return from exile, 
was sent to Berwick by Archbishop Cranmer to preach, and continued 
his preaching therein for two years. 

A. D. 1566. Mary of Scotland visited the town of Berwick, and 
was received with every possible mark of respect to which her dignity 
entitled her ; and on her return home was attended back as far as 
Halidon hill by the Corporation. 

A. D. 1588. James VI. visited the town, and was received in the 
same way, as was his unfortunate mother twenty.two years before, 
and like her was attended on his return home as far as ilalidon hill 
by the Corporation. 



Thus have we, with as much brevity, we will dare to presume, as 
it could well be done, brought these Annals to an end, nor are we 
aware of a single event of material consequence and interest, having 
relation to, and happening in the town of Berwick from the earliest 
period of her rise into notice as a town, to the year 1603, being omit- 
ted by us. Nothing more remains to us than, conformably to the 
intimation we gave at the commencement of our labour, to lay Wore 
our readers a schedule of a few of the chief works we have in recol- 
lection, from which our extracts and memorandums have been taken, 
and on which our Annals are founded. They are as follows : — 

Boece's and Buchanan's Histories of Scotland; — ^Rapin's and Hume's 
Histories of England ; — ^Ridpath's Border History ; — Hutchison's 
History of Northumberland ; — Camden's Britannia ; — ^Leland's Itiner- 
ary; — ilhymer's Federate ;— -Stephenson's translation of part of Dug- 
dale's Monasticum Anglicanum ; — Keith's Catalogue of Bishops of 
Scotland and its Ecclesiastical and Monastic state in former times ; — 
Anderson's Diplomata ; and Kennet's Parochial Antiquities. 

J. T. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PAST. 

BY DAVID MALLOCK, A. M. 

How 8«reet the memory appears 
Of other days and other years ! 
When smiling cheeks and laughing eyes^ 
Soft as the blue of summer skies^ 
Sp arkled unoeasin^y, till night, 

ith balmy sleep, brought dreams of light ; 
And mom again, with sunny face. 
Afresh renew'd the fairy race ; 
And hour on hour roUM fast away, 
Unnotic'd as the steps of day ; 
And the wide world was bright and fair, — 
For Pain left not her footsteps there ! 
How sweet the memory appears. 
Of these deceased and buned years !— 

Oh ! 'mid the anguish and the gloom 
That herald manhood to the tomb. 
And o*er the scenes of coming years 
Throw the dark pall of doubts and fears ;-— 
Like beauteous snapes that seem to rise 
From the rich clouds of eveninff skies. 
When tiie broad sun with circling sweep 
Plunses his forehead in the deep. 
And flings behind, to eild his tent. 
Ethereal hues — ^magniloent! 
Like beauteous shapes— departed years ! — 
To me your memory appears ! 

Thronging around me, now ye stand 
Unscath'd by sorrow's withering hand; 
As fresh ana beautiful ye seem 
As the bright picturings of a dream ; 
And num*rous as the stars of even 
That stud the radiant roof of heaven ; 
And richer — brighter do ye blaze. 
As sorrow dims these evU days ! 

Nor were ye void of sighs and tears— 
Ye gone, and ye twice blessed years ; 
But oh how soon all trace departed 
Of anguish from the innocent-hearted! 
If tears ere stained the cherub face. 
They left behind no fiirrow'd trace 
That other scalding drops might stain 
The laughing field of Pleasure's reign ; 
Like rainbow showers they seemed to fall 
A pause in joy's bright festival. 
That glow'd the sunnier when the cloud 
Had pass'd, that wrapt it in its shroud ! 
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Days of my youth ! wbere are ye now ?-— * 
The clouds of grief rest on my brow ; 
And all the sunny thoughts are fled 
That danc'd like light-l^ms round my head ; 
And nought but mem'ry— Stay my tears !— <• 
Remains, of these departed years 1 



FRAGMENT IN MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Thb possession of intelligence and the power of exhibiting it is the 
peculiar glory of man whose intellectual Acuities are able not only to 
produce spiritual creations, but to make them and himself the subject 
of his contemplation. The other animals seem altogether incapable of 
any thing analagous to this. Their whole internal nature appears to 
consist of a few regular impulses to action ; or if any of them have 
been known to afford obvious indications of a considerable degree of 
mentality, the process was so short and uniform under similar cir- 
cumstances that we are warranted in saying that brutes are governed 
more by a law of instinctive feeling than any thing else. No animal 
except man possesses as the characteristic pnnciple of his constitution, 
the capacity of forming abstract ratiocinations. To the human soul, 
this is natural. Inde^ the simplest thoughts of the most unfur- 
nished mind may fairly be presumed to be analyzable into a regular 
series of premises and inference. 

One distinguishing feature of mind is its aedoiiy. How many thou, 
sands of ideas live for a moment, and die, then live again in the mind 
of a man during the course of a single day ! What astonishing speed 
is displayed in their succession ! lyothing can be compared to this 
inappreciable velocity ! Often is this invisible flisht of Thought so 
accelerated as to defy the power of attention to custinguish any ele- 
ment of the combination of ideas, and so lost and envdoped do par- 
ticular notions become in the general tide that the soul soon finus it 
impossible to identify its own productions ! How rich and fertile, the 
secret recesses from which such incalculable quantities of intelligence 
continually flow, and how inexplicably mysterious the capacity of 
evolving them in such rapid progression ! In general, the processes 
of mind are distinguished by a species of order and are governed by 
certain laws of association. Sometimes however, the excursion of 
the mind is trackless, and it is found impossible to trace the remotest 
tie of connection between two immediately successive ideas. All such 
phenomena are resolvable into principles of affinity which at the time 
elude our notice and recollection. Such influence of one idea upon 
another, as if it were a kind of mutual attraction, is.govemed evi^ 
dently by very subtle laws of connection and dependance. The men- 
tal concatenation is so very complicated as to include every variety of 
species and mode of association within the circumference of possibility. 
The mind, though unable to summon forward any particular thought, 
tiU that thought first solicit our notion, has yet the power of bid- 
ding defiance to the restraint of absolute rule in the succession of 
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its ideas ; and while abhorring a Tacuum^ it knows knowing of con. 
tinned sameness. — ^This moment, cogitation embraces one particular 
object or subject. But its direction is often changed in an infini. 
tesimal of time. Variety of conception is one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the mind. Heaven and earth, the affairs of home and of 
parts abroad, the most important CTents of historic fact and trifling 
toys of common-place observation, are brought under the sphere of 
its contemplation, and, as if by an instantaneous impulse, commingled 
together in a sort of orderiy confusion. Now thought sports in the 
sauies of imagination and in the fantastic whims of &ncy, — then it 
assumes all the more commanding attributes of a rational nature, ex. 
ploring the abysses of abstract truth and speculation. Now it iroa. 
gines, reasons, judges, remembers, apprehends— then it desires, feels, 
hopes, fears, anticipates, lores and enjoys. Nor does it require much 
ai its inherent energies so to concentrate and sublimate its jarring 
and unconnected elements as to produce beauty out of apparent ugli* 
ness, order out of wild confusion, peace and harmony out of d)scord 
and conflict. Not more beautiful the refraction of light introducing 
the mild glory of morning, or the process of vegetation from the 
formation of ttie bud to ihe expansion of the blossom, than the red. 
procal action and redaction of Thought and Feeling upon each other. 
All objects without us are in mat measure tangible by reflection ; 
but man's is also the faculty o? penetrating through the recesses of 
his own mentality, or of employing the mind about itself. In the con- 
templation of any of the mental operations, the mind is considering 
the mind. The understanding that would comprehend, is the under, 
standing to be comprehended. The thought we would analyze, is ana. 
lyaable only by thought This power is probably a reflection of some 
inscrutable attribute of the Detty, the possession of which consti. 
tutes Him what He is. The human power of reminiscence, in con. 
nection with that of anticipation may together form something ana- 
lagous to the Dirine Omniscience. The &ulty we have of bringing 
scenes beibre our imagination that are not actually before us, and of 
transporting ourselves, as it were, to points of locality, at which we 
are not literally or substantially present, may be something analagous 
to the Dirine Omnipresence ; or if we conceive of the presence of the 
Deity, as connected with the manifestation of it in acting wherever 
He is, or producing effects wherever He wills to produce them ; then 
such virtual ubiquity has, in some measure, been conferred on men 
who have extended their influence over extensive regions of the earth 
without being personally present at them. Inquisitive reason in en. 
deavonring to determine the mode of the Dirine presence has propos. 
«d the question — ^Where is Ood ? — ^to which sober philosophy appro, 
priately retorts by demanding an account of the locality 0/ human 
thought-^that emanation from the Eternal essence. 

The cases are analagous. Every one who has paid any attention to 
the operations of his own mind must have been struck occasionally 
with the recurrence to him of any old idea, long absent, long ago for- 
gotten, and now as it were an apparently dead and buried stranger be- 
longing to another sphere. Yet memory fully identifles the resuscita- 
ted oflPspring of its brother faculties. And where has it been and how 
has it fared since the days of yore when it lodged for a while as a 
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member of the spiritual femily — is a query certainly not more ratioa^ 
al nor less inconsistent than the analagous one respecting the reaidence 
or abode of the Divine uncreated essence. 

The French philosopher conceived more justly on this subject wfaeo 
he drew the analogy (fancifully figurative as it was) of God's being a cir^ 
de whose centre is no where and whose circumference is every whete;. 
The sublime subject is (at removed above the sphere of our opacity and 
intelligence. But it is equally just and appropriate to say that Crod 
is a circle, whose centre is every where and whose circumference is no 
where. As there may be an analogy between the human oonstittttion 
and the Divine, and the Deity may be conceived of, as united to the 
universe of matter as a human soul is united to a human body ; bo the 
power we have of moving our bodies by the mere volition to move, 
may be similar to the omnipotent energy of the will of God in nature. 
And man rises yet into a higher emblem of Deity in respect of autho. 
rity, when he exercises moral, inteUectual, politiod domination-— whes 
his feUow^reatures by millions receive his commands — ^when he sways 
bodies, minds and hearts, and thus appears invested with something 
of the grandeur of Divine prerogative. As all parts of material Nature 
are bound together by laws of mutual adhesion, so there is a system 
of reciprocation through the world of mind. We communicate and 
interchange ideas, and impart to and receive from one another spin, 
tual influence on the volitions of action and the springs of passion. In 
this there seems an analogy to the operation of Goa upon the human 
soul, and to the corresponding effect of human volition upon the mind of 
the Deity. Our faculty of consciousness, or of considering ourselves 
as ourselves, is necessarily similar to the personality of God. The 
monarchy of man among tne tribes of his fellow animals is attributable 
to his possession of reason. Notwithstanding the smallness of the 
human stature and the comparative feebleness of man's frame» he 
grasps firmly and wields irresistibly the sceptre of universal domina. 
tion. The howling savage, the winding serpent, the gaping alligator^ 
with all the untameable and rebellious offspring of Uie earth are de. 
stroyed in the contest with him, or driven to a distance from his habi- 
tation. As the arrangements on the surfiioe of ihe globe were evident- 
ly made with especial reference to human accommodation and com- 
fort ; so we are able to turn to our advantage even the vast extent of 
ocean. By forcing it into our service, it becomes our own. The 
tempestuous waters, instead of limiting and dividing man's empire, 
only assist his industry and enlarge the sphere of his enjoyment. Its 
billows and monsters instead of intimidating his efforts serve only to 
excite his courage. The naked savage, standing on the brink of tht 
ocean as if looking at an angry Qod and trembling at his tumults, is in. 
deed incapable of converting its terrors into benefits, or of asserting 
his dominion over the stupendous abyss. But the acquisition of science 
renders him as strong as he had been weak — and gives him command 
over the unintelligent forces of the wind and the waves. Knowledge 
tM power. Of the laws of nature, reason can avail itself, and to a oer. 
tain extent renders man master of the elements, because capable of 
guarding against the danger of their conflict, and of modifying or 
preventing their action on his frame. Thus be rises superior to the 
laws of nature by means at the same time in accordance with those 
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laws. To tlie pcMflession of reason we owe that internal sense of reu^ 
tional dignitjr which arises from knowledge. Man's capacious intel- 
lect has explored the recesses of ^orious nature — ^has elicited its pro. 
perties ana called into action its powers — ^has extended his acquaint* 
anoe witii the more remote parts of the universe — ^has opened up to his 
imagination an unlimited range through the immensity of space and 
of time. Indeed Philosophy has dared even to venture into the pre- 
sence of GkNi, the Eternal Cause of all causes ; and though at every 
BQch attempt it has uniformly felt itself overwhelmed and confounded^ 
by the glory and grandeur of the peerless monarch of the universe, 
the inaooessible height of his throne, and the mysteriousness of the 
Insignia engraven on its impregnable pilUrs; yet has it gained much 
and lost nothing by its bold and sublime excursion into the empyreal 
sphere. If in some measure it has ascertained its incompetency to 
soar so high, it has at least derived satisfaction from concentrating 
its strength on the subject most worthy of its exertion. Man by rea. 
son is related to the Creator as the subject of his moral government. 
And though Divine Revelation is the chidn that hangs, as it were, im. 
mediately from the throne of God bv which his authority is definitely 
connected or indissolubly linked with the immutably moral obligations 
and duties of intelligent creation ; yet may unassisted reason fit one 
for the homage and admiration of the sublime Architect of the universe ; 
for the understanding that ascertains and determines scientific truth, 
or the power and wisdom and goodness of God as exhibited in the works 
of nature, is able to connect them with the devout acknowledgment 
and praise of the divine agency and government in the system of the 
world* And under a pious impulse, the view of benevolent plan and 
design and operation may suggest to and enforce on a man the fitness 
of conforming his actions in society to such an excellent demonstra 
tion ; while the indications of Divine Wisdom within us and around 
us may be regarded as teaching him the duty of endeavouring to be. 
come intellectually wise and to possess knowledge, in imitation (faint 
as it must be) of Him who planned the stupendous whole according to 
the sublime conceptions of Infinite and Eternal Skill. 

The Poet has said, * O what a miracle to man is man !' to which 
we may respond — ^What a wonder is Thought ! We are struck with 
amaiement in considering the magnitude and distances of the hea- 
venly bodies ! The idea of worlds bounding forward along with us 
round a central sun, a million of times Insger than our globe, is a 
most astonishing idea. Admiration rises hi^er still by the reflection 
that our sun itself and his surrounding planets constitute but one of 
an innumerable multitude of systems that pervade and brighten the 
heavens ! The thought of possible magnitude and distance is altOb. 
gether overwhelming. That the point of space occupied by any sin. 
gle globe, or that world itself, is only as it were the centre to an infi. 
nite circumference, is a theme fit only for an archangel's capacity. 
But these subjects in sublime ^itfuificence are not comparable to the 
mind which can grasp them ! Hence the creation even of a single 
soul was a more admirable display of Divinity than the formation of 
material worlds, in which we see nothing more than organized masses 
of matter — ^nothing but magnitude and form — ^which have nothing kin- 
dred to mind, and no affinity with the intelligence of their Creator, so 
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as to be Me to interchange sentiments or oontemplate tlie soul wkidi 
yet can contemplate them 1 The complicated motions of the stars, 
are as the worldng of an Omniscient brain— « uniTersal intdlecL 
Thef measure ages but feel them not.^ Unchanged by time, they 
seem as if they had existed from a past eternity, and as if their fku 
ture career were to be as interminable as the space in which they re. 
▼olre. But humanity is a nobler emblem of the uncreated glory. 
Man sees what all this means. Its perception is in his sight Its 
interpretation is in his soul. Were there not the rational beings to 
see and hear ; no heayens could declare the glory of Ood, nor firma. 
ment shew forth his handy-work of power and wisdom and benero- 
lence. Their beauty is felt by him, not by themsdves ! Their laws 
are investigated by him, not by themselves I In knowing them he is 
their superior and a better image of God than they are^ It is spirit 
that is most congenial to spirit; so that the grandest wonders of this 
wonderful world, which are those of heavenly bodies and spaces and 
motions, are not naturally associated so much with the idea of Divine 
perfection, and reflecting the glory of the Supreme to the same extent 
as the constitution and operations of human thought. 

At present, it is true, we can regard man but as a young untaught 
pupil in the school at which high oraers of intelligenoe prende. Clog- 
ged with flesh and Uood, we are incapable of much expansion of in. 
tdleet or of knowledge relating to much more than to otgects sensible 
and material. Here we are but beginning to be, learning, as it were, 
the alphabet of the language of the highest powers surrounding the 
Eternal's throne ; and to be able to hold converse with our seniors, and 
reach the high themes of high understandings, we must be dismissed 
from a state of sense and material confinement. Meantime, let us 
cultivate and improve the faculties we enjoy. Their most important 
employment is of course to be auxiliaries to the dictates of the moral 
sense. Their most happy state ih to be in harmony with conscience. 
And as a powerful motive to piety, we should draw upon the stores of 
natural knowledge. Science is a book of &cts and principles nearly as 
express in its intimations of the Dirine character and wUI, as the 
oracular voice of the Bible. It is rich and replete with all that can 
gratify curiosity ; while it unfolds and eluddates the ndUe features 
of Divine wisdom, power and goodness, in all their exuberanoe of 
beauty, glory and grandeur, on which the mind may dilate itself in 
sublime and inefiable satis&ction. And our knowledge shall increase 
in the dominions of heaven when from the eternal hills of Paradise 
we may, with angelic telescopes, extend our survey of the complicated 
movements of the wheels of nature, and be able to tune a harp to the 
praise of Him who made man at first but a little lower than the an- 
gels, and crowned him with glory and honour. Here our under- 
standing gropes and wanders in * darknui vuibie.' Such is the fee- 
bleness of our mental grasp of ineflable truth, that we are sometimes 
dasaled and confussil more than illuminated, by the reflections of ud- 
created light, even on the paees of heaven's revelation. In another 
and higher sphere of being, however, '^ we shall see as we are seen, 
and know even as we are known." 

AbnricL J. S. H. 
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SONG. 

BT ROBERT GILFILLAN. 

AwAT to the woodlands, Eliza, my fair ! 

The morning is bright, and the valleys are green ; 
The glad smile of nature shall welcome you there — 

Of fond hearts the dearest, of beauty the queen.! 
Away to the woodlands ! the winter is gone. 

The green earth is budding in summer's array. 
The blackbird is singing in sweet mellow tone,-— 

Away to the woodlands, ElLea, away ! 

Away to the woodlands ! the summer is near, 

The sun's on the lake, and the lark's in the sky ; 
And if the young rose is bedewed with a tear, 

'Tid the soft tear of gladness, the dew-drop of joy. 
Away to the woodlands ! and there shall we roam. 

Till the sun woo the ocean at calm evening's close ; 
Your heart is my treasure, your bosom my home. 

For there all my fond hopes in safety repose ! 
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ESPECIALLY 

HUMB, ROBERTSON AMD GIBBON. 

JPVO01 Ledures lately ddwered in the Sarbonne, 

BT M. YILLEMAIK, 

PBOrBSflOB OF PBENOH BLOQUENCS, k, MBMBEB OF THB ACADBMT. 

In modem times, previous to Voltaire and the historical renovation 
he has produced ana which Hume has followed, three men appear to 
me to stand prominently forth in their different manners of writing 
history — ^Machiavel, de Thou, and Bossvet These men constitute 
three widely different types; and not one of them is the tjrpe which 
I think would suit our epoch. 

Hence we draw this natural conclusion, that history is not subject 
to any necessary and precise form, that of all kinds of composition its 
character is the most various and manifold; that it always leaves 
room for the display of original talent ; that according to the writer's 
point of view, aocordinff to the character of his genius, of his 
epoch, or the special end he proposes, history undergoes correspon- 
dent transformations^ and appears in all its different forms equally 
true. 

Machiavel is at once modem and ancient: herein lies his originality. 
From antiquity, he borrows that vigour of mind, that energy of ex- 
pression which engraves rather than paints;, and those eloquent dis. 
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courses which he puts into the mouth, now of an Albizzi, now of a 
conspirator of Florence almost transformed into a citizen of Rome. 
But he possesses, at the same time, that penetrating sagacity and that 
accurateness which are the gift of modern times. By the necessity 
of his subject, he is led to that rapid view of the past, to those vast 
and philosophical summaries which unite in one eo^p d^teU all the 
distinctive characters of a nation or an epoch. Nothing can be finer, 
in this respect, than the first book of the ' History of Florence.' 
There, all the barbarity of the middle ages is condensed, so to speak, 
into a few pages, yet without sacrificing graphic descriptimi to pro- 
found reflection. 

After him, de Thou stands conspicuous by eminent qualities, which 
I would call entirely modern ; for the conscientious impartiality, the 
calm of reason and justice which characterize hira, were merita almost 
quite unknown to the ancients, and almost imattainable by them. 
The passions of the ancient republics, those quarrels so violent be- 
tween the little states of Greece, and between the parties which form- 
ed as many states in each democracy, seemed to exclude that integrity 
and independence to which philosophy exalts de Thou, in a time of 
fanaticism and fury. 

After this great and upright man arises Boseuet, elevated by genius. 
What the experience of the world, — what a practical and contemptu- 
ous knowledge of common life had contributed to Machiavel's character, 
the grand truths of Christianity contribute, under a different form, 
to the manner of Bossuet On his high episcopal chair, rather than 
at the historian's desk, he collects and sums up the histories of all 
nations, he makes the human race pass before him, he urges them on, 
he bids them ^ march, march,' according to the eloquent allusion of 
one of his most ingenious panegyrists. He precipitates them towards 
the abyss, and seems to have predicted what he relates. There is 
something lofty and solemn in this manner of a prophet : it is not 
the vocation of the historian, but the power, ana, if you wUl, the 
charm of the orator. 

How very different are these three forms, and yet how far are they 
from having exhausted the infinite variety of historical genius ! 

I believe, Gentlemen, were we to select and enumerate the moral 
and intellectual qualities of the historian, we would almost be afraid 
to think on all that is requisite. Cicero strove hard to form his ideal 
orator ; he has imposed on him many onerous conditions of know, 
ledge, facility and genius ; he has required of him at the same time 
much study and great talents. I consider the duty of the historian 
to be not less vast, not less difficult of performance. Thus, in respect 
of his moral qualities, I would demand the love of truth, that is, the 
zeal of accuracy and a patience carried to scrupulosity. Under the 
love of truth 1 comprenend not only the necessity of knowing the 
cold and lifeless truth, buried in diplomatic papers, but the power of 
discovering,— of feeling,— of restoring local and contemporary truth, 
of designing anew the physiognomies of personages, of setting them 
in motion, by rendering to them, without any trace of the writer's 
own period or personalities, their genuine passions and costumes. 
Here then is a moral quality which becomes, m the historian, a men- 
tal endowment. 
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I would next require of him the love of humanity or of liberty. 
You laee, my exactions are not immoderate ; for I can conceive that^ 
according to the diversity of the times aind the countries^ there are 
certain subjects in whicli the love of liberty^ too openly manifested 
in the historian^ would be a sort of anachronism and impertinence in 
the midst of the personages and facts he was describing. 

I demand then^ in a historian^ the love of humanity or of liberty. 
His impartial justice ought not to be cold and impassable. He must^ 
on the contrary, have an interest, — a passion; he must wish, hope, 
love, suffer or rejoice in what he relates. Look at Tacitus ; — be is 
the greatest of historians, because while he is the most upright, he is, 
I am bold to say, the most impassioned ; because he discerns as a 
judge, and deposes as a witness who is still full of emotion and of 
anger at what he has seen. 

Lastly, I exact of the historian, on certain occasions at least, the 
love of country. I 4p not agree with Lucian in thinking that he 
should be a stranger without a native land, — ^without altars ; nor with 
a writer of the eighteenth century, that he should be attached to no 
country, no party, no religion. Surely such a demand is most foolish 1 
— You ought to believe the historian ; but how shall you believe him 
who himself believes nothing ? The historian must have a real faith ; 
he will not impose it on you, but he will gain your confidence, be- 
cause he shews himself to be in earnest and to have a belief; and if in 
the midst of the peculiar opinions which he confesses, you discover a 
sound and elevated judgment which recognizes and discovers the 
truth, then the historian effectually enlightens and persuades you. 

Such are the moral qualities of the historian ! As to the intellec- 
tual qualities, they appear to me almost overwhelming and infinite. It 
seems a thing unjust that to have talents is more difficult than to 
have virtues ; yet such is the truth. 

Thus, Grentiemen, for our modem times especially, loaded with so 
many facts, and with so much science, — ^for this Europe that compre- 
henas so many great States, each a world in itself, and that moves in 
a Universe wnidi it touches and influences at all points; in the midst 
of this infinite multiplicity of political and civil laws, of institutions 
more or less perfect ; in this complication of war, — ^marine, — ^finances, 
— and social biography, (if I may use the expression) I sink beneath 
the thought of those immense stores of acquired knowledge, and that 
singularly intelligent and docile mind requisite in a historian. For 
universal intelligence, so to speak, the knowledge of every thing and 
of every detail in every thing, seems to me almost an indispensable 
quality. How then is the appearance of so many histories to be 
accounted for ? It is because the writers, like me, never reflect on 
all these necessary qualifications. 

But farther, supposing the historian to be endowed with those 
moral qualities which I consider as the soul of his talent ; supposing 
him to have acauired that universal knowledge, just describcMi ; and 
to have that pliancy, that ardour and that &;ility of intellect, ever 
prompt in conceiving and apprehending, still all this is not sufficient ; 
he must be a master of composition ; he must possess the art of distri- 
buting and blending together these treasures of knowledge and of 
ideas ; he must be able to render his narration interesting and pro- 
VOL. I. 2 k 
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gressive. I know well that it is comnioiily allowed — ^noty as pretends 
Cicero, thi^t history amuses, in whatever manner it may be written, 
butj — that history enjoys the privilege of being tiresome, without any 
one having a right to C(Hnplain. 

Look only at the innumerable histories written during the eigh- 
teenth century. Take Mezerai, — ^the servile and ^atiod Daniel^ — 
the learned, but cold and diffuse Rapin de Thoiras. Whatever may 
be the grandeur of the events related, excepting certain momeDts 
where the reality has been stronger than the historian, you are tired 
and repelled; and yet what else is history than a picture ^ life? 
and what is more animated — ^more interestmg — more worthy of hu- 
man contemplation than the spectade^of life ? Why are we, unoeas. 
u>gly> 90 curious and passionate spectators of contemporary events ? 
and why are these same events, buried in a book of history, so often 
for our own country as well as for others, tedious and revolting ? The 
fkult undoubtedly lies with the historians: bat in order to escape 
from this fault, I am almost afraid to think of the necessary tadent. 
This talent, I reduce, I sum up in one word — the art ai composition ; 
that is to say, the art of disposing reality, as imagination disposes its 
fictions — the art of lapng out a territory whose situation is fixed, 
just as oriental poetry arranges those fabulous countries which she 
delights to create in the lerial vacuity. 

Human Hie is a process, whose details interest contemporaries, hot 
which must be abridged for futurity. The historian ought to select 
from the infinite number of facts what is worthy of surviving, — ^what 
is durable, that is, in an eternal relation to human nature, and illus- 
trative of that nature as it is exhibited at particular epochs. 

The style yet remains to be considered ; but we nave often said 
that style should not be regarded as a separate thing which can in a 
manner be taken off or restored, and is independent of the ideas. In 
the fourth century Christian writers fancied for a time that, in order 
to destroy Paganism, it was only necessary to carry off the style of 
Homer and Menander, and employ it upon Christian subjects. In 
our days a dexterous industry detaches from the domes and walls of 
temples the chefs d'oeuvre of painting, and deposes them on canvass, 
to secure their preservation. jBut in things intellectual this super- 
ficies of style is nothing. The artificial woncs which the early Chris. 
tians thus composed in imitation of Pagan productions proved tire- 
some to those for whom they were made. When, on the contrary, 
they separated not their style from their thouehts, nor their thoughts 
from their entire existence; when they made discourses merely to 
exhort these to martyrdom — ^those to repentance, they were sublime, 
and they invented a style which could no longer be stripped off from 
the ideas, but was intimately united with tiiem as the soul is with 
the body. 

Such, Gentlemen, is my manner of regarding style. I will not 
speak of it as isolated ; it will flow from all those qualities of mind 
and soul which we have indicated. Thus from strict integrity, Iran 
a zeal for truth in all its details, from an imagination, fond of all that 
complete for it the image of what is true, will spring up ardour of 
expression and warmth of colouring. 

From the learned and happy distribution of the various parts of his 
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-work,-— from the immensity of knowledge which will assist uniting' 
the details of manners, arts, sciences, in fine, of all the variety of human 
life, will naturally follow progression, grace and freshness of diction. 

Thus, the style will be comprehended in all those virtues and ta. 
lents that I have exacted of the historian : but it is not on that ac 
eount the less difficult of attainment. 

Let us now make the application. Here Hume realized the type 
that has just been traced ? He is far from having reached it His 
Teaamx is powerful, his judgment full of sagacity, his style elegant 
and pure, but hardly any of the nobler qualities of the soul are to be 
found in his work. The seal of accurateness, Hume possesses not ; 
lie is easily satisfied. The documents transmitted by intermediid 
liistorians relieve him of the necessity of referring to the primitive 
sources. He relates himself, that there were offered to him in 
France^ fourteen manuscript volumes of James I., and all the cor re* 
spondence of our ambassadors at London, and that, pre-occupied with 
the pleasures of Paris, he had entirely neglected that precious oppor. 
tunity. 

In Hume, therefore, you will often find material errors, which he 
could easily have rectified if he had only had the curiosity to go and 
turn slowly over the leaves of the verbal processes of the House of 
Commons. Why has he not done so ? Because Hume entertained, 
in certain parts of his work, a contempt of his subject. 

He has declared that he cannot conceive the power that Cromwell 
exercised over the assemblies, because he expressed himself like a 
rude peasaat; these are his words. His academical taste, if you will 
permit ne so to speak, shocked with certain vulgar, vehement, theo- 
logical expressions, which Cromwell uttered, perceived not that ar.» 
dent and sombre enthusiasm which burned in his words. He regard- 
ed as ridiculous what Cromwell spoke : — ' I have not called myself to 
this place; others have called me to this place,' &c, — subdividing his 
discourse into three parts, like a sermon. But if, instead of being 
shocked with certain coarse or pedantic expressions, he had pene- 
trated deeper, he would have felt that thrilling force which agitates 
the soul ; and he would have alternately explained the eloquence of 
Cromwell by his power, and his power by his eloquence. 

Neither oo I find in Hume so much as I wish (I hesitate in mak« 
ing these remarks. Gentlemen, remembering that the eighteenth cen- 
tury regarded Hume as the first of historians, and that this opinion 
is still in vogue;) but notwithstanding I own that I do not perceive 
in Hume enough of the love of humanity and liberty. Hume, un. 
doubtedly loves freedom of discussion, the existence of the two Houses 
of Parliament^ and the liberty of the Press ; these are common-place 
topics in England ; there is not a minister even who does not thinL so ; 
but he loves them conventionally, from custom, and not with that pure 
and energetic instinct which fosters itself. He relates and analyzes 
the acts of stem and protracted injustice that occurred in the reign 
of Elizabeth and of Charles I. but without appearing to sufiTer in his 
narration ; he is inattentive to that silent ana continuous motion of 
English liberty, which disengages itself from so many gothic forms, — 
which throws off now one weight, and now another, — which, sometimes 
repulsed, but ever closing again, advances unceasingly. He ])ercei?es 
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pot this motion ; he even reproaches some of his critics for haring 
supposed its existence. This is an error of the historian, — an error 
of the erudite scholar, — an error of the man. He saw not this pro- 
gressive motion, because he felt no interest in it, — ^because he liked 
not to recognize the principle of generous sentiments, and of sacred 
rights, even beneath rude and superannuated forms. Is it not Hume 
who tells us, in order to explain the whole of the English revolution 
— ' The insults that chiefly inflamed the parliament and the nation, 
were the surplices, the rails round the altar, the bows exacted on ap. 
proaching it, the liturgy, the violation of the Sabbath, the embroider^ 
ed copes, the lawn sleeves,' Sec ? It was for such things that the fiu:* 
tions laboured to throw the State into such violent convulsions. 

This is the manner of Voltaire ; it is Voltaire who has dictated 
that, but it is not therefore the more true. These things, ironically 
described by Hume, were the exterior, the dress of the revolution. 
But violent, real, and profound passions agitated within ; there was 
experienced much of regret, of longing, of noble and culpable ambition ; 
the whole of human nature was in agitation : it was not merely copes 
and surplices. 

It is the method employed by Voltaire in the ' Eggai sur leg McBurg,' 
to amuse the human race, to suppose it always duped, and for this 
end he ever represents great effects as springing from trivial causes ; 
but is this the truth } 

Neither do I find sufficiently expressed in Hume that love of coun- 
try, which I regard as a virtue of the historian. I certainly do not 
wish for declamation ; but I would like to discover the soul of an old 
Englishman ; I would like to see him attached to his country, as to 
a friend, whose fortune one follows through all the changes of life ; 
whom one beholds growing, developing himself, attaining glory and 
importance in the world. Thus, I would wish to see him participat- 
ing, now with sorrow, now with pride and joy in the fortune of £ng. 
land, in the developement of that great and imposing sovereignty. 

Now, to follow out my division, which is almost as regular as that 
of Cromwell's sermon, the qualities of the mind are undoubtedly 
more manifest in the work of Hume than the qualities of the sooj. 
He possesses a high degree of intelligence, but it is the intelligence 
of reason, and not of imagination ,- he explains very well all the im- 
portant facts, sets them forth with precision, arranges them with or- 
der and method. Does he penetrate with profound sagacity into 
human passions ? I venture to doubt of it ; I make bold to say that 
all those republican and royalist spirits, called into action and publi- 
city by the English revolution, have not always been understood by 
Hume. He pretends that the Whigs accused him of not having wept 
over the fate of Straflford ; but I think he has not fully comprehended 
the soul of that man, and that his tears even, if he wept, do not ren- 
der entire justice to StraflTord. Has he indeed recorded the generous 
resolution of Strafford, who uroed the king to subscribe the condem- 
nation decreed by the House of Peers, he adds these words : * Per. 
haps Straflbrd hoped that this singular mark of generosity would in- 
duce the king to protect him ; perhaps he abandoned his life, think- 
ing it irrecoverably lost; and seeing nimself in the hands of his ene- 
mies, he absolutely despaired of escaping the many perils which sur- 
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rounded him on all sides.' Thus the offer of Strafford was a calcula. 
tion^ a sort of experiment made upon the will of the monarchy or at 
best the desperate resolution of a man who surrenders what he cannot 
retain. No!— *tbe Whigs themselves^ I am certain^ never imposed 
on Strafford a more unjust anathema than this supposition of HumOy 
whose insulting nature he yet imperfectly understood. He thought 
to justify the prudence of Strafford^ and he perceived not that he in- 
jured a great character. It is here that we discover^ perhaps^ an 
unpleasant connection between the sceptical spirit of the philosopher 
ana his historical views. For one who entertained the doctrine of 
selfish interest, which Hume has disavowed in one of his treatises^ but 
to which all his philosophy leads^ it was a little embarrassing to com- 
prehend the disinterested devotedness of Strafford^ and his heroical 
abandoning of life : Hume has, therefore^ disowned them. 

The literary criticism of Hume's History and an account of Ro. 
bertson in our next communication. 

O. 

JSdinburgh, 1st Feb. 1832. 
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Wb believe there are very few living authors who have written 
more songs than our townsman Mr. J. M. Wilson — and none^ we are 
sorry to say, who take less care of them when written. Many of them 
have appemd in numerous periodicals, but by for the greater part 
have not even received this fugitive publicity, and he has not troubled 
himself to publish them in any form whatever. Several of the latter 
have come into our hands, which, with selections from the former, we 
shall from time to time transfer to our pages, conscious that bv so 
doing we shall gratify all our readers, to whom the genuine simplicity 
and originality of the true Scottish Song is acceptable. The first we 
select is intitled '' My Faither's Hearth," and its quiet graphic power 
and pathos wUl find a passage to the bosom of every one. 

No. I.— MY FAITHER'S HEARTH. 

Can I forset the woody braes. 

Where love an' innocence foregather,— 

Where aft in early simmer-days, 

I've crooned a sang amang the heather ? 

Can I forget my faither^s hearth, — 
. My mither by the ingle spinnin',-— 

Their weeLpleased look to see the mirth 
O' a' theijdlKurDies round them rinnin' ? 

It was a waeni' hour to me, 
When I frae them an' love departed;— , 

The tear was in my mither's e'e, — 
My fiEUther blest me — broken-hearted ! 
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Myaulder brothen took my band,— 
The younkera a' ran frae me gnetin' I 

But waur than thia— I ooudna stand 
My fiiithfu' hiSsie'B £Eu:eweel meetin' ! 

Can I foreet her farewed kiss ! — 

An' look — ^like words by lightenings sp<4en I— 
Forget an hour sae dear as this N— 

Forget !— na ! till life's cords are broken ! 
Forget! — ^na! though the foamin' »ea. 

High hills an' moDy a sweepin' river. 
May lie between their hearth an' ne,— 

My heart shall be at hame for ever. 



" The Gowany Braes" is in a different mood and manner, and ift 
enough to make a bachelor renounce his state of sin^e blessedness. 

Na n—THE GOWANY BRAES. 

In our young— young days. 
When the gowany braes 
Were our temple o' joy and glee. 

Some dour auld body would shake his head. 
And teU us our gladness away would flee 
And our hearts beat as heary as lead;-— 
Stupid auld body siHy auld body,— 

Your mother spmnea you wi' a canker wom. 
In our auld, auld days,— the gowany braes 
Are memory's rainbows owie time and stonn. 

In our proud young days. 
When the gowany braes 
Kenned the feet o' my lore and me, 

Some ill-matched carle would gim and say — 
' Puir thines ! wi' a twalmonth's marriage and ye 
Will find loFe like a snawba' decay T— 
Stupid auld carla«»leeing auld carle. 

Your mother spained you wi' a canker worm. 
In our auld, auld day^ — ^the gowany braes. 
Like our kre unchanged^ 1^ tiieir youthfu' form. 

In our grey-haired days. 
When the gowany braes 
Are owre steep for our feet to dimb. 

When her back is bowed, and her lorely e'e, — 
Once briffht as a beam frae the sun, — is dim, — 
She'll be still my bit lassie to me 

Stupid auld body — ^wkdced auld body — 
Loye, like the gowan's, a winter hyer. 
The smile o' a wife ia the sun a' its life^ 
An' her bosom a brae where it blooms for ever. 
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^ The Bacchanalian's Sang^' is as graphic a picture of the kind of 
kappinesg and domeg^ eon^rt which a dronkard enjoys, as it is pos. 
sime to eonceire. 

No. in.— THE BACCHANALIAN'S SANO. 

Stap^ stap, we'll hae anither gill. 
Ne'er mind a lang.tongued beldame's yatter. 

They're fools wha'd leaTC a glass o' yiU 
. For any wife's infernal clatter. 

There's Bet, when I gang hame the niffht. 

Will set the hale stair-head a-ringii?^— 
Let a' the neibors hear her flicht^ 

Ca' me a brute^ an' stap my singin*. 
She'll yelp about the bairns' rags, — 

Ca' me a dracken gade for naethin' ! 
She'll curse my throat and drowthy bags. 

An' at me tnraw their duddy daethin'. 

The fient a supper 111 get there-* 

A dish o' ttmguei is a' she'll sie me ! 
She'll shake her nicTe, an' rug her hair. 

An' wonder that she e'er gaed wi' me ! 
She TOWS to leaFc me, an' I say— 

' Gang, gang ! for dearsake !-*thaf s a blessia' !' 
She rins to cet her daes away. 

But— o' the kist — the key's a-missin' ! 

The younkers a' set up a skiri. 

They shriek an' cry — ^ O dinna mither V 
I slip to bed, and fiish the quarrel 

Neither ae way nor anither. 
Bet creeps beside me unco dour, 

I dap ner back an' say — * My dawty !' 
Quo* she — * Weel, weel, my passion's owre. 

But dinna gang a drinkin', Watty.' 



To this ''The Temperate Man's Sang" forms an exquisite coun- 
ter-part. 

No. 1V_THE TEMPERATE MAN'S SANG. 

Na, dinna press, I winna stay. 
For drinlc shdl ne'er abuse me. 

Its time to rise and gang away-~ 
Sae neibors ye'll excuse me. 

Thoujffh ance I Uked a social gill,-— 

A mendly crack wi* cronies, 
I like my wifie better still. 

Our Jennies an' our Johnnies. 
There's something by my ain fireside,— 

A safty a haly sweetness; 
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I 866 wi' mair than kingly pride. 
My hearth a heaven o' neatness. — 

Though whisky may gie care the fling. 

Its triumph's unco noisy, 
A jiffy it may madness hnng. 

But comfort it destroys aye. 
But I can view my ain fireside 

Wi' a' a fiEuther's rapture ; — 
Wee Jenny's hand in mine will slide. 

While Johnny reads his chapter. 

I like your company an' your crack. 

But there*8 ane I looe dearer, 
Ane wha will sit till I come hack 

Wi' ne'er a ane to cheer her. 
A waff o' joy comes owre her face 

The moment that she hears me,— 
The supper — a' thing's in its place. 

An' wi' her smiles she cheers me. 



'' The Recruiting Cockade" is a happy thought, and well hrou^t 
out 

No. v.— THE RECRUITING COCKADE. 

Tibby's jo at Saint Boswell's had listed ; 

An' at night when my Jammie came hack. 
He took my cauld hand an' he kissed it. 

He seight, an' but little he spak. 
I dreaded na what was the cause o't, 

But ca'd him a cuif an' a fool ; 
Looked paughty, an' seemed to grow fouse on't. 

But spiered na the cause o' his dool. 

I thought little gude could come out o' 

His gan without me to the fair. 
But the warst thing that I had a doubt a'. 

Was he might see somdndy there. 
He promised to buy me a ribbon, 

I nuffy ways asked if he had. 
He spakna, but bitterly sobbin',— 

Pu'ed out — a recruUtn' cockade I 

1 shrieked, an' my head gae a swirl — 

Grew blind, an' fell dead on his breast. 
Syne grat, and asked what in the warl' 

Cocdd tempt my ain Jammie to list ? 
Then dose in his arms he pressed me. 

An' kissed aff the tear fraemy e'e. 
He leugh that wi' love he'd distressed me — 

The cockade was-*-a &r6aw(^it0^y(>r ffi«/ 
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The next is a sweet and beautiful lyric entitled — '^ Tweedride." 

No. VI.— TWEEDSIDE. 

Wb'XiL aye tbink o' Tweedside^ lore. 

Our early^ only hame^— * 
Our ain^ our faitners' pride^ lore, 

Wba's face is aye the same. 
Our friends may pass away^ love. 

Like shadows owre the sea^ 
But still Tweedside will hae, love, 

A voice for you an' me. 

Mind ye when nane were near^ lore. 

We swore aye to be true. 
An' the wee bit stars to hear, love 

Stealed through the gloamin's hue ?— 
Can we forget the night, love, 

Twas by our ain Tweedside, 
Our whispers fell as light, love, ' 

As moonbeams on the tide ? 

Like a waff o' music still, love. 

That whispered vow I hear. 
An' still the eye it fills, love, 

Wi' memory's fondest tear. 
'Twas there we drew our breath, love, 

'Twas there we nightly met. 
An' some sleep there in death, love. 

We never can forget I 



With one more example we shall hold for the present. The sub- 
ject is rather a novel one, riz. — " The Huntsman's Bride." 

No. VII.— THE HUNTSMAN'S BRIDE. 

Should the knight be sad when the morning breaks 

Through its rainbowed glories bounding; 
As the stedthy fox from a dream awakes. 

While his lady's horn is sounding ? 
Should the knight be sad when, at break of day. 

The proud ileet steeds are prancine. 
And the gallant hounds round his lady bay. 

While her eyes upon his are glancing ? 

Away J away ! let the night be gay, 

For beauty is smiling o'er him ; 
They've left sorrow behind— on the laay wind, 

Ajid pleasure leaps forth before them. 

Should the knight be sad when his own true bride. 
Like '9 bird, o'er the plain is sweeping,-^ 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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Or a spirit of smiles that dieers bis Me 
O'er brake and streamlet leaping ? 

Wben the cbase is o'er, and ber eyes are brigbt 
As all are round ber cbeerins, 

Ob ! it is tbe smile of her own Tored knight. 
That makes the prize endearing. 

Let the knight be gay, let tbe knight be gay. 

And joy in his dark eye glisten ; 
For his lady-love will sing the lay 

To which he loves to listen. 
When the sun has set, and the huntsmen all 

Have left the banquet mellow. 
Her evening song on his ear shall fiidl,— • 

Her breast sbaJl be his pillow. 



AN INQUIRY INTO THE MERITS OP THE SCOTTISH 

NOVELS. 



Meanwhile, whatcVr of beaatlfid or new. 
Sublime or dreadful, in earth, aea or dcy. 
By ofaanee or search, wae oiFered to hb view. 
He scanned with curious and romantic eye. 
Wbate*er of lore tradition could supply 
From Gothic tale, or song, or fable old. 
Roused him, still keen to listen and to pry. 

Bbattie. 



For a number of years previous to the publication of the first of 
these novels, fictitious writing had in a great degree been regarded as 
trivial and unprofitable, as unworthy of employing the pen of genius 
and talent. We had indeed a solid though rather voluminous Rich, 
ardson, a Fielding powerful in description, a Defoe characterized by 
simple yet attractive narration, a Smollet who pictured human na- 
ture in all the hues of reality, a chaste and elegant Goldsmith ; but all 
these great minds had disappeared from our earth, and no one arose 
capable of following in their footsteps. A sickly taste for meretridous 
ornament had usurped the throne of fancy and fiction, and the press 
teemed with tales of horror and paltry love-adventures. The wit and 
the scholar had employed their talents on other subjects, and had left 
the fair fields of romance, and the fairy regions of the imagination, to 
minds of inferior cast among their own species, or to be described by 
the pen of the female writer. I mean not to detract from the well, 
won praises of an Edgeworth, a Radcliffe, or an Opie, but certain it 
is that during that period the female sex seemed to have obtained a 
sort of prescriptive right over this kind of composition. At length, 
however, the Giant Genius of Scotland arose, and, concentrating in 
himself all those powers which have ^ined a reputation for the No- 
velists that preceded him, burst forth in the energy of his stiength, 
and formed a new sera in the annals of fiction. From the metropo- 
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lis of the North the star of his fame arose in splendour^ but not to his 
own country only were its rays confined^ — ^all Europe saw and won- 
dered; and shooting across the ocean^ they were hailed with surprise 
on the further shores of the Atlantic. From city to city^ from na. 
tion to nation have these noTels travelled, and by all, high or low, have . 
they been admired and praised. 

The reading world was in a manner taken by surprise, — every one 
iband in them something congenial to his own taste. The mere rea- 
der for amnsement was delighted with tracing the imaginative flights 
of the Novelist through the interesting events which occurred in 
the course of the tale, with the wonderful invention apparent in each 
suooessive chapter. But no sooner did the Waverley novels come into 
general circulation, than the Novelist was discovered to be a wit, a 
scholar, a philosopher and a critic The man of learning wondered 
at finding depth of erudition and critical acumen under the unpre^ 
tending, or rather disreputable garb of fiction, and the observer of hu- 
man nature was agreeably surprised that such a writer should em- 
body in his works the real passions which agitate the breast of man, 
er describe in such an interesting manner the events which occur in 
the world. The antiquarian, too, found in the author of Waverley a 
companion suited to his taste — a friend well versed in the customs 
and events of antiquity. The lover of poetry, also, perceived in the 
Scottish Novelist a mind that could view the universe with a poet's 
eye, and describe in glowing colours all the magnificence of nature. 

But not only were the productions of which we are speaking suited 
to the taste of each individual reader ; they possessed another cbarm-^ 
that of novelty in design and execution — a charm which, in the pre- 
sent state of literary amusement, was suflicient of itself to confer 
upon them, at least, a temporary reputation. Before the appearance 
of Waverley, novel-writers, comparatively speaking, had confined 
themselves within narrow limits with regard to the developement of 
character, and depended more upon incident than any thing else for 
the purpose of exciting interest. Smollet, for example, took a hero 
and introduced him into a variety of scenes, which are no doubt de- 
scribed with the accuracy of a master ; and the same thing may be 
said of Fielding. But none of our author's predecessors ever 
thought of introducing into his tiovels matters of national importance, 
or of describing characters who, in their day, were of some eminence 
in their country. This was* left to the Scottish Novelist, by whom 
events, often involving a nation's welfare, are finely described ; and 
kings, princes and heroes walk before the imagination, dressed in the 
same habiliments, and engaged in the same aflairs as they were in 
the olden time, when they flourished in all their glory. 

We have thus taken a sort of general view of the merits of the 
Author of Waverley ; let us now consider him closely ; and, first, let 
«s enquire into his manner of conducting his story. By employing 
such an expression, I do not mean to insinuate that the plots or his 
novels are of the same kind, that they are conducted on a similar plan, 
or even that they are equally well managed. Nor am I on the other 
hand disposed to grant with some, that Waverlev must still be regard- 
ed as bis masterpiece, or that he has written nothing since which can be 
compared with that first wonderful performance. On the contrary, I 
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am of opinion tbat there are many of the suooeedkig no?ek wkick 
are not only equal to that one> but which eFen aurpasa it; and J need 
only mention Iranhoe, the Pirate^ and Quentan Dunnurd, to profe 
my assertion. Waverley however possessed an advantage whi« the 
others did not enjoy^— >it was the first our author produced, and wuea 
recollecting the pleasure they felt in reading it, looked hade upon it 
with delight and a sort of veneration, and it soon became the whion 
to decry the succeeding efforts of the Novelist as inferior to the first* 
Impressed with this opinion I have not the least hesitation in aaaert» 
ing that, if even the least esteemed of his novels, such as Peveril of the 
Peak or the Fortunes of Nigel, had appeared in circumstances similar 
to those with which the author of Waverley was ushered into the 
world, they would have met with a similar reception. 

Nor would I have it inferred that a novel-writer should be restrict- 
ed to those rules of epic severity, regularity and accuracy, with which 
graver productions may be triea. The professed object of a Novelist 
is to amuse ; he is therefore at liberty to employ whatever is conducive 
to entertainment; and on this account he enjoys a freedom which no 
other writer can claim with justice. Our author has taken advan- 
tage, in no small degree, of this privilege, and perhaps not an incon- 
siderable portion of the interest he excites may be traced to this cir- 
cumstance. The ostensible plots in Wfiverley, Ivanhoe, and Quentin 
Durward, are a recital of the adventures of these characters during a 
certain portion of their lives. In the first of these, however, our atten- 
tion is almost wholly occupied with the well-written details of the 
rebellion in 1745, and the fortunes of the ill-starred Charles Edward 
and his adherents ; in the second we dwell upon the feats of the lion- 
hearted Richard and the cabals of his faithless brother, with as much 
interest as upon the real hero of the romance ; and in the last, the 
intrigues of Louis attract a great, if not the greatest part of the rea- 
der's curiosity. The Waverley Novels are therefore, for the most 
part, to be regarded as a kind of history of a certain period, adorned 
of course with fiction and the creations of a lofty imagination, rather 
than the mere adventures of a siuffle individual. One character, how- 
ever, was necessary in all works of the kind, in order to give unity to 
the whole, and to which the mind might on all occasions refer. Be- 
sides, when a writer of a novel sits down to his task, he must have 
some end in view, some catastrophe to unfold and describe, and it is 
the manner in which the author of Waverley brings about tiiis by de- 
grees, that I mean now to consider. 

A novel, although, as I have already said, it is subject not to the 
restrictions of an epic poem, must yet, in the language of the critics 
upon that species of poetry, have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
Its action and fable, if not great and nationaJly important, must at 
least be interesting, fully developed, complete in themselves, and lead 
to a result — probable as well as satisfactory, when considered as the 
consequence of events mentioned before. 

The real plot or fable in most of the Waverley novels is not very ex- 
tensive, and if stripped of all contingent circumstances, might have been 
comprised in a very few pages. It is not indeed upon the fortunes 
of his heroes merely that our author relies for giving his productions 
effect, — it is more upon the description of events which were of great 
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Inportntie t6 llie nation. In this respect tbe genius of the au- 
thor of Waveriey is displayed in a fiivouraUe light In his no- 
rels we read of events wnicn we have seen descril^ in rea] history^ 
we see characters pass before us wbo^ we know, actually existed, and 
when we reoollect that this is in a fictitious narratiFe, the interest 
that is excited heoomes the greater. It is seldom, if ever, that our 
author porrerts real history. A mat deal of fiction is of course 
mingled with reality, but the fictitious is used merely to giro relief 
and addition^ interest to the story, and what actually happened is 
recorded with the fidelity of an historian. There is nothing indeed 
in which our author excels more than in the amalgamation of fiction 
and reality — it is done with so much skill that in union they appear 
perfectly natural and probable, and at the same time have so much 
the air of romance about them, that they become doubly interesting. 
It is, then, by the incidents which the author of Waverley collects 
around his plots that they excite the greatest attention. His cha. 
racters are placed in such situations that how they are to be 
extricated becomes a matter of the most intense curiosity. His fable, 
therefore, although, when wis consider it gravely, it is apparently short 
and simple, and capable of giving but small scope to the author, is yet, 
after all, rendered highly interesting, and I need hardly say that it is 
always fully developed, and for the most part satisfactorily. I say 
Jor the most part, because several instances may be pointed out in 
which our author is not so successful as usual. When the Novelist 
winds up his tales and disposes of his principal characters in a cer- 
tain manner, we are of course bound to believe him, and to take mat- 
ters just as they stand ; but sometimes we are obliged, in our author's 
works, to do so at the expense of probability. The catastrophe in the 
Heart of Mid Lothian comes upon us quite unexpectedly, and in pro- 
portion as we are startled at it, do we regard it as unnatural and im- 
probable. St. Ronan's Well is of the same description — we cannot 
for a moment believe that such a catastrophe could take place — it is 
too tragic to be regarded as the result of events mentioned before. 
In this particular, also, the Antiquary is in some measure defective. 
In this novel we meet with a great number of weli-drawn characters, 
but it is far from being so interesting as many of the author's other 
productions. It is however in the denouement of the plot that the 
Novelist chiefly fails. The tragic story of the * lord' is told in a style 
of the roost pathetic beauty, but we cannot help thinking that it is 
improbable, and however much the reader must rejoice in the fortune 
of the hero, still the thought must rise in his mind, — that the cataa. 
trophe is rather too improbable to be real, and at the same time rather 
oonimon-plaoe. The winding up therefore of our author's plots, al. 
though tney are always full of ingenuity, cannot be represented as al. 
ways fortunate. This remark, I have snewn, may be applied in seve- 
ral instances, but it becomes of less importance wlien we consider the 
great number of his productions. 

The incidents in tnese novels flow on in a current unbroken except 
M here it is indispensably necessary to act otherwise. Yet even when 
he IS obliged to make such an interruption in the story, he generally 
etmt rives to make us consider it rather as a relief, while at the same 
time it explains something upon which our curiosity has been already 
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awakened. Thus tlie appearanoe of the Bkck Kniglit in file ligts of 
Ashby^deJa-Zoacfae is rather mysterious at first — ^we desire to becdne 
better acquainted with him^ and oar ^sh is Mly gratified hy the 
Novelist breaking in upon the proper BarratiFe in order to follow his 
adventures. The skill which our author manifests in making such 
interruptions is in my opinion greater than that displayed by any 
preceding novelist. The thread of the story, for exam^e, in Tom 
Jones is penietually broken, and that with a bad grace. The ibrtoneo 
of the hero nave scarce arrived at their most interesting point, when 
the narrative is interrupted all of a sudden in order to relate the story 
of the heroine. 

' The method of carrying on a narrative by means of letters is parti- 
cularly subject to the objection of which I have been speaking, but to 
that our author has had recourse only on one occasion — in the first 
volume of Redgauntlet. Our author soon experienced its disadvan- 
tages, and he is therefore not long in abandoning it. 

Another interruption to the real story, to which the older novelists 
sometimes subjected themselves, consists in making some one of the 
characters give an account of theformer part of his life. Thus Smc^let in 
Roderick Random relates at great length the history of Miss* Williams, 
and the same author in Peregrine Pickle expatiates on the Memoin 
of a Lady of Quality. Now, by most readers these are no doubt felt 
as disagreeable interruptions; — ^but a similar charge, if I reodlect 
right, cannot be brought against the author of Waverley. Something 
of the kind indeed takes place in Redgauntlet, where Wandering 
Willie gives a recital of some remarkable circumstaaoes in the life of 
his grandfether. This however cannot come under the objection of 
being uninteresting, but on the contrary it adds consideraMy to the 
developement of the plot, while at the same time, both in manner, 
matter and language, it is most characteristi& 

Though the majority of our author s novels are comic, that is, end 
favourably to the hero and heroine, still several of them are decidedly 
tragic. In the comic novels the author is in general sprightly and ex- 
hilarating, but in the tragic we must perceive a tone of melancholy 
running through them which the gaiety he sometimes assumes cannot 
effectually conceal. In Kenilworth, amid all the splendour that adorns 
the royal progress, the reader can scarce be prevented from feeling that 
the ilLfated Amy must at last fell beneath the machinations of the 
villain Varney ; and in the Bride of Lammermoor, the f»lm melan. 
dioly of the opening scene, the pathetic touches as the story advances, 
and the terrific forebodings of the witches, are all in the style of deep 
traced y, and lead us to suspect some fearAil catastrophe. It has been 
said that the introduction of the ridiculous exploits of Caleb Balder- 
stone into the last mentioned novel must be regarded as a fiction. To 
this I cannot assent Among all the terrors that crowd around us in 
reading that tragic fiction, uie mind ]iants fer some relief. I admit 
that the beautiful rather than the ridiculous is to be employed to re- 
lieve the terrible, but in a work, like that before u% of some length, 
beauty alone would be inadequate for that purpose. Before the mind 
is presented with a new scene of terror, taere must be something to 
lighten it of a great part of its former load, and this is abundantly 
provided in the present case by the adventures of the wily but afifec- 
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jtionate steward. All the tragk tdes of our author dieplay beauties of 
the ▼erjr highest kind^ but somehov or other they do not appear to 
lie in so great repute as those in which the principal characters are in 
the tmd fortunate. There seems to be always so much excellence, so 
much worthy of esteem, in the hero or heroine, that our nature shud^ 
ders at the thought that they are devoted to a traffic end. In the 
Bride of Lammermoor the lovers are surrounded with so many 
|ierfections,«— are made bv the peculiar skill of our author so to steu 
u upon our affections, tliat we deplore the unhappy circumstances 
in which they are placed, and when at last the feanul catastrophe is 
announced, we shut the book with feelings of the deepest sorrow. 

Let us now turn to consider our author's power in describing scenes 
in nature as well as bis skill in recounting the events of active life. 
No other writer, perhaps, that has appeared since the days of our 
immortal Dramatist^ is worthy of being put in competition with the 
author of Waveriey in the art of description. Whether he describes 
the sublimely enchanting scenery of the mountains of Scotland, the 
noise, confusion and bloodshed of the battles of Preston, Drumdog or 
Bothwell Bridge, the awful sea and storm scenes in the Antiquary or 
the Pirate, or the magnificent pageantry of the tournaments of the 
olden time, we find him equally at home, equally capable of doing 
justice to every subject. When the scenes of nature are the subjects 
of his descriptive powers, they are painted with like truth and beauty. 
It has indeed been asserted by some, that several of these descriptions 
are more rivid than those of nature* Perhaps there may be some 
grounds for such an affirmation, but the instances of exaggerated 
descriptions are of unfrequent occurrence, and even those that are 
pointed out as such are so uniformly beautiful, and even exquisite, 
that to find fsLult with them would be the very tameness of criticism. 
Besides, in order to give effect to descriptions of this sort, nature will 
not unfrequently be required to be relieved or heightened, and I am 
firmly conrinoed that many of those pieces, which in every age have 
been regarded as most beautifully descriptive, owe not a small part of 
their celebrity to their containing portions more highly coloured than 
a comparison with nature will justifv. Setting aside' therefore this 
objection, which after all is of little importance, we will find in our 
author's descriptions of nature sufficient cause for high admiration. 
They are one and all executed in the most spirited manner, are full 
of poetry, fteling and imagination. It would indeed be difficult to 
tell whether the author of Waveriey succeeds most in picturing nature 
in her state of calm beauty or when she is enveloped in terror and sub. 
limity. It is certain that in both the art of the describer is seen to 
great advantage. Who, for instance, can peruse without the utmost 
pleasure the dbli^tful opening description in Ivanhoe, or feel not his 
mind elevated into awe and sublimity as he reads in the Antiquary 
the account of the night-storra among the rocks, or in the Pirate 
t}iat of the waves chafing against the cliffs at Jarlshoff and hurry- 
ing the devoted ship to destruction. 

In descriptions of active life the author of Waveriey excels. He 
is equally powerful, whether his scene is laid in the humble cot, in the 
bustle of the city, or amid the pomp of courts and splendour of rojralty. 
In reading his novels we know not which to admire more— tlie powers 
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of obaerrvtimi by which alone he oould have been so aocarate in picL 
turing the actions of men, or his talent in bringing them powerfoUy 
before the mind. It is seldom that he describes impossHnlities ; — tbe 
onlv scenes of this sort I recollect as worth mentioning aie those ift 
which the White Lady of Ayenel appears. But, who, lor the reaaoB 
I hare just stated, would quarrel with the romantic though somewhat 
ludicrous account of the moon-light crossing of the Tweed, or read 
without pleasure the description of the descent into the bowels of the 
earth of the Lady and Halbert Glendinning ? With this exception, 
the stream of his descriptions of action and incident may be said 
to flow in a course perfectly true to nature. Not only so — they 
are also well told, and the action or situation rises up before the mind 
full and perfect. Who can read the account of the tournament in Ivan, 
hoc, or of the splendid pageants at Kenilworth, without coooeiring 
himself in a manner a spectator of them ? When the attack on the 
whale in tbe Pirate is described, who does not almost suppose that the 
whole takes place in his presence ? In all descriptions of active life 
our author is particulariy happy, but never more so than when he is 
engaged upon something lofty or grand, calculated to give scope to his 
imagination. Of this kind is the fearfully interesting combat between 
Burley and Bothwell in Old Mortality ; and the attack upon Jorquil- 
stone Castle in Ivanhoe is one of the most magnificent things ever 
written. 

In terrific description the author of Waverley displays great talent. 
The cave scene in Guy Mannering and the death of Meg Merrilies are 

Sainted in colours truly terrible, and nothing can be more awfully su- 
liroe than the description of the burning of Jotquilstone Castle, the 
death of Front-de-Bc^iif, and the fiendish song of Ulrica as she sinks 
amid the flames of the conflagration. 

To the ludicrous our author has frequent recourse, and of that spe- 
cies of writing every reader of his works must allow him to be a com* 
plete master. To prove my assertion, I need only allude to the 
humorous dinner-scene in Old Mot tali tv between the old and avari- 
cious MiInwoo<l and the dragoons of Claverhouse, or to the comic 
scene between King Richard and Friar Jtickin the hermitage of Cop- 
manhurst Through all his writings our author displays a great 
love for the ridiculous, and scenes of that sort he paints with inimita. 
ble spirit, and now and then we may even observe an approach to the 
satire, but on no occasion does he employ invectives or abuse. His 
wit is playful, and his humours sprightly and pleasing, but it would 
require the microscopic eye of a fault-searching critic to discover an 
instance of sarcastic bitterness or merciless satire. It is true he has 
endeavoured to throw a shade of ridicule over the Covenanters, but 
this is palliated by the manner in which be exposes the violence and 
blood-thirstiness of their enemies. Those parts in the characters of 
the Cameronians, at which he laughs, are certainly ridiculous enough, 
and we know that for the most part they were founded on truth, but 
we are led also to admire their heroism and to regard them with e- 
rootions of pity. 

Pathetic descriptions are of frequent occurrence in the author of 
Waverley, and they are always beautiful m ike exireme. Our author 
is possessed of a feeling heart, and he. knows well how to excite pity 
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ilk the hearts of his readers, and to generate that melancholy sadness so 
exquisitely pleasing to every sensitive mind. The mournfully tol^ 
death of Fergus in his first great production is a proof of this, and 8» 
are the pathetic trial of £ffie Deans in the Heart of Mid Lothian, 
and the scene in Lochleven Castle between the unfortunate Mary and 
her relentless nobles* This last scene in particular is conducted with 
the greatest skill ; our pity is strongly excited towards the ilUiated 
and oppressed princess, while on the other hand we are ready to exe^ 
crate the harsh and unmanly nobles, and we rise ^m a perusal of 
the passage without a doubt of Mary's innocence— guilty only through 
the machinations of her enemies. 

To be concluded in our nexL 
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Vide 2 Samubl, ch. 1. 

In Ziklag once was heard a royal mourner thus complain — 

* Thy beautiful, O Israel, — thy beautiful is slain ; 

' Arrested in his mighty speed, on Judah's hills he fell^ 

* Thy beautiful, O Isra^,— thy beautiful Gazelle ! * 

' Tell not in Gkith the tidings^ nor in Askelon proclaim, 

' That death hath spoil'd thee of thy best— the chosen of thy name, 

' Lest the uncircumcis'd exult, — and, of our sorrows proud, 

* Their daughters triumph when they hear, how Isra'l weeps aloud. 

' Ye mountains of Gilboa ! may the kindly dew no more 

* Light on thy tops to crown tnee with the harvest's golden store ! 
' For there, as though no sacred oil had on his brow been shed, 

' The shield of Saul ignobly dropp*d, — the warrior's spirit fled. 

' Ne'er from the bow of Jonathan the arrow q>ed in vain, 
' But oft as flew the weapon forth, a foeroan bit the plain ; 

* Ne'er shrank in fight the arm of Saul his trusty blade to wield, 

* Till many a chieftain's corse lay strewn upon the battle-.field. 

' Oh ! pleasant were they, ere the streams of life had ceas'd to run,—* 

* Death parted not the links of love that made their spirits one ;— 

* Swifter than eagles to the prey, they to the onset sprang,— 

* Like lions, side by side, they fought amid the hostile clang. 

' Ye maids of stricken Israeli let tears your ffrief confess 

' For Saul, whose vict'ries cloth'd you with we luxuries of dress. 

* How are the miffhty fallen 'mid tne battle's mailed throng 1— 

' Thou, too,on Judah's hills hast sunk — ^the slaughter'd hosts among;— 

' O Jonathan ! such pangs, as rend a brother's heart, are mine, 
' For woman's breast less warmly felt affection's glow than thine.— 
' How are the mighty fallen now beneath the deiuUy stroke ! 

* Perish'd the warrior and the lance he bore— in pieces broke ! 

AER. 

• This md«riiif it in SMordsnet with tiM inuMtation ef sa smiasot thMliflaii. 
VOL. I. 2 m 
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SKETCHES OP BRITISH POETS* 

No.IL— BURNS AND ROSCOE. 

BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 

The name of Burns will ever be a name of pride on tie page of 
Scottish Histery— his strains will be sung upon the green mountain 
and in the yellow vale, till the last sheep shall hare nipped the last 
blade of grass upon the one, and the last sickle, in the hands of the 
last reaper, shall have cut down the last harvest in the other. — Bums 
was born in the year 1760, in a small cottage built by his father, 
about three miles from the town of Ayr. He was the eldest son of a 
poor, upright, sternly honest man ; who bestowed upon his children 
*an education rather above,' than below his circumstances, and set be- 
fore them an example of cheerful piety and inflexible integrity. The 
progress of our young poet, while at school, was sufficiently rapid, but 
not remarkable. Gilbert was the more studious, and apparently the 
cleverest bey of the two ; and their teacher said that had he been asked 
which of the brothers would have been roost likely to become a poet, 
he should have said the younger. But with all respect for that wor- 
thy gentleman, I should have said no such thing, — give me the boy 
— whose young brow in the schooUroom is clouded with unutterable 
thoughts, — who cares only so much for learning as not to let others 
surpass hnn, — whose mirth is wildest on the green, whose climbing 
exploits are most daring in the wood, — ^who is willing to run, leap or 
box, the biggest boy in the school — or hurl a stone at their heads 
should they intrude upon his solitude, M'hen' twilight falls grey on his 
native river, as he wanders by its side, indulging in dreams, which to- 
himself are vague and indistinct as that twilight, and that is the fu- 
ture poet for me, — and such was Robert Burns. He was early called to 
take a part in the labours of the field, and there was more poetry in 
the aspiring principle, that caused him while a boy to compete with 
the strongest reaper in the field and determine to" do or die,'* than 
if he had mastered all the volumes of the Vatican. Ixme makes poets 
of us all — though all cannot express the poetry they feel. And love 
made a poet of Burns — ^nor could any poet have a better master^— for 
then the poet is sure to be in earnest, and loee of one description or 
another, is the very soul of poetry. Not muling, sickly, corrupting. 
Tommy MooreUk namby pamby— 4)ut frank, open, honest, fervid love, 
such, as if it offend a lacly's ear, will not corrupt her heart. He be- 
gan to write verses at-fifteen, which were as inaifferent as verses may 
well be — I have had the pleasure of seeing the original copy of the 
first he ever wrote, and the ploughman's hand stiffened if^ith early 
labour, evinced that from the time of his leaving school, the pen tifl 
then had been a stranger to his fingers. His judgment and his pas- 
sions grew with his growth, and as they grew, they drew out his 
mighty genius from its hiding-place. His spirit became entranced in 
nature and her works. He heard her voice in the teeming earth, — - 
in the birds that carolled in the spray — in the leaves that wantoned 
on the bough, iu the echo of the hills and the sounding sea*— in the 
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«tern independeiice that cried from his own bosom : and the dreamer ' 
answered oer back from the furrow where he followed his plough in 
strains she mistook for her own echo. 

** RcMe Bums the rhymer** and *' Bums the Poet^' became a name 
familiar for ten miles round. His &ther having taken a small 
fiirm/ which was wrought by himself and sons, after struggling with 
it for a time, died, and left it to his sons and widow. But it yield- 
ing a very imperfect maintenance for the family, our poet gathered 
together a few pounds and entered into partnership as a flax-dresser 
in the little town of Irving, which has the honour of being the birth- 
place of the scarce less celebrated James Montgomery. But before 
he had been many months in his new profession, a fire burnt their 
mill and property to the ground, leaving him, to use his own words, 
like a true poet, not worth a sixpence. At this period misery mock- 
ed him to nis face. It is not my intention to dwell upon the vices 
into which at about this time he fell ; some may call them youthful 
indiscretions — but vices was their name in his father's house — vices 
was their name in the country that gave him birth — and vices was 
the name they bore in his own conscience. But there are enough to 
blacken them. Let their memory perish. To his ardent and social 
disposition they owe their being. And oh ! what a millstone of guilt 
hangs around the neck of that miscalled word — sociality I It is strong 
as hell ! It is powerful as death ! It is desolating as insanity ! It con. 
verts the angel into the fiend 1 Let a man once cross its tnreshbold, 
and he is led as a lamb to the slaughter. 

So desperate were his circumstances, and so does slander dog the 
heels of misfortune, that the parents of the future partner of his life, 
determined she should rather suffer dishonour than become his wife. 
In despair he resolved to quit his native country, and go out a volun- 
tary slave to the West Indies ; and to raise the money for this pur. 
pose, his Cotter^s Saturday Night and other poems were printed by 
subscriptioo at Kilmarnock, and he was waiting at Greenock, (the 
place where his Hiffhland Mary is buried) for a vessel to convey him 
to BarbadoeSy^-skttlking to avoid the gripe of his merciless creditors ; 
when a letter from Dr. Blacklock, the poet, to a friend^ roused his 
hopes and ambition. And instead of the West Indies, he steered his 
course eastwaiHl to Auld Reekie, A review in the Mirror by Mac 
kensie the gifted author of the '* Man of Feeling,*' who died but a 
few months ago, rendered the productions of the ploughman bard, the 
topic of conversation in every circle. An enlarged edition was an. 
nounoed to be published by subscription, and patronized by the noble, 
men and gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt. Its success was worthy 
of his eenius. His company was sought by all ranks. But those 
who, pnding themselves upon their station in society, thought they 
did honour to a plo«ighman who was a poet by inviting him to their 
tables, found they had invited their equal, — a peasant it was true, 
but one of those peasants who 

'* With powers M far above daU beasts endaed 

Id forest, biake, or den, 
Ah beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

Men who tbelr DurtmB kuow, 
But know tbtir AioMT§t and kDowIog dart naiotala.** 
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They found they had drawn within their . dide a giaiity hamboi^. 
hat oonecioiis of his strength, and ready to use it — One who oonU 
cat the sold of presumption to pieces with a glance. They did net. 
find in him the studied scrapes and congees of anosiuiemaeter, nor 
the lumpish rudeness of a clown^ But uiey foiina the periect ease of 
a proud good natured man ; who had too much intuitive delicacy to 
he rude ; too much self possession to be awkward. Burns wms lar 
from becoming giddy with the incense so suddenly offered up : but hia 
love of pleasure, the only vulnerable point of his dkaracter» yielded 
to the syren voice that sung, around hun. And upwards of twelve* 
months, I may almost say dissipated months, were unfortunately 
spent in Edinburgh, where habits which had formerly taken joei 
sprang up. He made a tour to the Highlands, from which it appears 
he profited but little ; and in company with Mr. Ainslie of Ediiu 
burgh, made a visit to D'unse and to the Borders.^ On settling witk 
his publisher, "Mr. Creech, he received eleven hundred pounds^ and 
returning to Ayrshire, married the object of his early love, and took 
the fEinn of Ellisland near Duinfries, with the resolution, as he says, 
** Come, go to, I will be wise." But the habit of death wks farmed. 
Love of compfmy threw its net again around. He had been appointed 
an exciseman, it led him to the tavern. The fiinn was neglected,— 
given up. And he removed with his family to Dumfries, as gaiognr 
of the district. There is not in Scotland, particularly on the Borders 
a more hatefiil avocation than an exciseman. But it was the fortune 
of Bums from his leniency, to be rather loved than hated. And 

«f JXkM wifo wba tdled gnid liqaor.**--. 

blessed him as he passed. And when upon a ride of inspection round 
the district with the supervisor, he was in the habit of riding on be. 
fore, or leaving the superior officer at the principal inn, while he sli^ 
ped up the viUage, and cried into the passages or windows of the su^ 
pectea houses-p-^' Now, Tibby, or now, Jannet, the superveesor will be 
nere in a quarter of an hour, an' if ye hae a drap ye had better hae 
it out o' the way, or it winna be my wyte." — ^And to this kindly inti- 
mation, " Thank ye, Robin lad, ye're ajnindfu' chield," was the grate, 
fill reply. He now fell into low company. Low company sealed his 
ruin. And he sank pennyless and broken-hearted into the grave, in 
the thirty^eighth year of nis age, leaving his fame only as a portion to 
his widow and femily-^^but to the honour of literature and humanity, 
that has been no mean dowry. 

. Boswell, the verbatim biographer of Johnson, has said, he was 
anxious that <' no word might be lost of that immortal man :" and 
though kindly meant, it was neither a very wise nor a very friendly 
wish, but it was one of those wishes, the effects of which are eageriy 
swallowed up by the insatiable, the universal and alLpowerful gwu 
maudizer called curiogUy* Curiosity is, indeed, but a childish word 
when used, yet call its influence by what name we will, trifling as it 
seems, there is no one whose bosom it has not visited with the greedy 
appetite of a hungry giant. Despised as it is, it is the parent of the 
sciences,-r-the nurse of poetry. It is all very well to talk about feel- 
ings more sacred than curosity : it gives a sort of sentimental, lacki^a. 
daisical falsehood to what may be termed impudence^ but ^ve it 
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viial; tarn we may, ekriogi^h the straigbt-lbrward and legitimate 
woTd. The prim, precise^ mechanical Chesterfield did it some justice^ 
hut itinerited a manlier and more warm-hearted adrocate. It may 
put on the grab of awe 6r of rererence^ but the monng spirit is curio, 
sity still. Mackenzie says truly that we do not like to be pleased 
with, or weep orer the pages of an author without knowing who he is. 
Curiosity was in the beginning, and is destined to be an ever.will.be 
principle. Nicholas Rowe justly remarks, '' how fond do we see some 
]ieojde of discovering any little personal story of the great men of an. 
tiquity ; their families, the common accidents of their lives, and even 
their sIm^, make and features, have been the sul]jject of critical en. 
quiries. And we are hardly satisfied with an account of any remark. 
Me person fail we have heard him described even to the very clothes 
he wears." Unfortunately, there are instances where fulfilling this 
last sAee would be '' the unkindest cut of all," for oftentimes the cut of 
the outward man is of such a shape, texture and complexion, that, to 
paint tbem as they are, the oolourist must lay his easel by> and dip. 
ping his pencil in the dust, moisten it with his tears, and apply it to 
the caDvass. I know not if these feelings created in me poetry, or 
poetry ereated them, but I do know they have strengthened each 
other. We always find we can judge best of the author by knowing 
sometMog of the man, and in treading the ground where the never.' 
dying dsM have trode befere us, to find out for their strains a " local 
hahitadon." To muse over the narrow graves, where the worm ban. 
quets amidst the ashes of immortality, and trace upon the mouldering 
stone a name which, riding over time in its chariot of Fame, will meet 
the shock of eternity, is still curiosity, but curiosity — ^trembling be. 
neath the dark wings of sublimity. To me the land of Burns was* 
holy ground, and I visited the places of his birth and his burial, with 
a reverence more sincere than a devotee's at the tomb of his prophet. 
I had gaxed upon the monument erected near 

«« AUoway's auld haunted kirk,** 
wandered by the 

« Bsaks tad brns o* boiioy Bomi, 
stood upon the '* Brigs o' Ayr,*' and sauntered by the banks, where 
*' Ayr gurgllDi^ klned iU pebUed shores 

0*erbuBg with wild wMds tbiokaniDg gnvkf** 

where 

«< liaiy ftam hi> aenl wm torn :** 

and although the poetry^ of anticipation felt disappointment when I 
gaaed only upon e very.day objects, still the spirit of jBums was hovering 
ofer the scene, bathing it in a glory immortal as himself, and indig. 
nation mingled with reverence on finding that Mammon had converted 
the day-bmit cottage of his birth into a mean change-housa I had 
followed the " winding Nith" to Dumfries, and with deeper awe gas. 
ed upon Uie costly toinb where his ashes now rest : I haa stood under 
its templed roof,' with his dust beneath my feet, gaaing even unto' 
UittdaesB upon ihe breathing marUe, where he stood with his hand 
upon the pbug^, gaxing upward in awe as Genius threw her inspiring 
mantle over him ; and turning aside from its pillars and mute magni. 
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fioenoe, if they gave rise to any feelings less hallowed than those aris^ 
ing from his sacred dust, it was the painful recdlection of almost hi» 
last letter, and the agonising sarcasm of Butler's apfdication of a text 
of Scripture — " He asked for bread, and they gave him a stone !" I 
had left the church-yard, and turned up a snort, narrow, hilly street, 
near the church-gate, upon the comer of which appeared the words 
BumS'-HteeL A clean, white-washed house, consisting of a ground 
and upper story, and approaching what may be termed genteel, stood 
at the higher end of the street. A weaver of about sixty, and a tanner 
of fifty, each bearing some of the implements of his calling, were con- 
versing before the door. Of them I enquired in what part of the town 
Burns had resided. 

*'In this vera house/' said the tanner, ''and auld luckie lives in't 
«tilL" 

'* An' as canny a cracky body is luckie Bums," added the weaver, 
" as is in a' the gate end." 

Heaven ! earth and sea ! I was struck dumb, dismayed, confounded ! 
my very soul ached beneath the unchiseled lumps of prose that fell 
from their unpoetical lips! "Auld luMef" — *' LuMe BumsT I 
repeated in horror, gazing upon the astonished tanner and the won- 
dering weaver, like a man with a dagger in his breast. Auid luckie 
and hukie Burnt! What, '* lovely Jean," whose name has been 
sung in every land and by every tongue ! Jean ! the inspirer of bis 
theme — the subject of his muse [ Jean ! from whose ey^ he drew the 
fire, with which he lighted an admiring worid I — *' his ain kind dearie 
O." Jean ! " the flower o' them a'," whose name is eternal as song, 
immortal as his lay, — to be in one moment reft of her divinity, and 
transformed into an ancient, plodding, gossiping housewife, and be 
styled '< oM Iveki^' by a tanner, '' i^ie Bums" by a weaver ! — ^it 
was humiliating, monstrous, unpardonable ! 

I found an opportunity of being introduced to her on the same even- 
ing, and was shewn into a small, neat, resnectaWy-fumished parlour, 
in which, during his residence in Dumfries^ the greater part of his 
latter poems were written. The door opened, a stout, middle-sized, 
dark-complexioned female,' of about sixty or upwards, entered, wear- 
ing a plain muslin cap, a slate-coloured stuff gown, and cloth sha^ of 
a simitar shade. Beautiful she certainly had never been ; the most 
prominent trait in her countenance was deep good-nature, blended 
with a sort of sombre quietness. Her manners were neither easy nor 
awkward, but those of a plain country-woman, who feels conscious 
she is within her own house. Her education, appearance and conver- 
sation were those of a farmer's wife of the middle dass, who, knowing 
neither poverty nor riches, confines her researches and acoomnlisli- 
ments to the concerns of her husband's household. In her youtii she 
may have been what in the' west of Scotland is termed a iiktfy bug, 
witn an aggregate share of comeliness, though transformed into an 
angel in the blind gaze of her poetical lover. 

Leading to a portrait of her husband which hung near the door, 
she said ''That is the only likeness he ever sat for; but Hkfster 
Naysmyth has painted it far owre coarse, fbr he was neither sae 
blacky-viced nor coarse looking as ye wad tak him to be by that, but 
it was a very guid likeness for a' that" 
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The esustenoe of tbe portnit of the poet by the late Mr. Taylor, 
of Leitb, was then UDknown to her^ and to the world. 

She again continued : " Indeed I little expected there wad been 
•iich a wark made about hiui^ puir man, now wnen he's dead and gane." 
. Then drawing my attention to some miniatures over the mantel piecOy 
ahe added, *' &ut ye'U no ken wha this is I reckon ? This ane in red 
is my son James, and that in blue his brother William. James, ye'U 
obserre, is like his faither, but William aye took it o' my side o* the 
house." 

Then turning to a print between them, taken from the Cotter's Sa. 
turday Night, and representing the fftther opening the " Big Ha' 
Bible," she said, ^' Yell ken this better, it's reckoned an exceUent 
thing, but I'm nae judge of these matters." 

Her household consist of a grand-daughter, a maid serrant and her- 
self ; she lives in easy competency, in the midst of neighbours who 
esteem her for her own worth, and neither think of nor eury her 
the fame of the partner of her youth. Such is the widowed wife of 
the first lyrical writer of modem times, the child of nature, the 
more than father of Scottish poetry. 

It is a very general error to entertain the idea that Bums was no 
scholar. He was not what is called a Scholar in the extended signi. 
fication of the term, but his acquirements were highly respectable, — 
his study of nature intense, — and his knowledge of poetry intuitive. 
Had the scholar appeared more in his poems, the poet would have ap- 
peared less. And I maintain, that his poems exhibit all the education^ 
that the nature of the subjects will admit. Virgil was a scholar. Homer 
was not ; and is the pomp of Virgil to be compared with the sweeping 
unrestrained vehemence of Homer ? His pictures are not like figures 
upon canvass, they are like groups of sculpture set in motion. His 
very fancies are tangible. His spirits may be seen and felt. His 
judgment was eoual to his imagination — ^his wit equal to his genius — 
and his honest glowing enthusiasm greater than all. By wit, I mean 
wit in its proper and legitimate sense, not mere aptness to repartee. 
The wit of Burns was a part of his poetry — it existed in thoughts 
not in words, and the following anecdote will illustrate it. At 
a funeral in Scotland every person must appear in black, whidi 
frequently causes a good deal of borrowing of coats upon the 
occasion. A person of a very worthless character applied to Bums for 
the loan of his black coat to attend a neighbour's fiineraL '^ I am 
sorry," said the poet gazing sternly in the face of the applicant, '* I am 
sorry I cannot accommodate you with my sables, having to attend the 
funeral myself. But, throw your own character over your shoulders, 
and it will be the blackest garment you ever wore." 

I should not speak impartially of Bums, did I not acknowledge that 
some of his pieces have no higher claims to poetry than morality. 
But he has been mistaken for the enemy of religion, when only the 
scourge of hypocrisy. 

There is one name that will ever go down to posterity in connexion 
with that of Burns. The name oi William Roscoe, the patron of his 
iamily and friend of his Biographer Dr. Currie ; through whose uni- 
ted exertions, the fame of Burns was made' known to an English 
public, and provision made for his family. . William Roscoe was born 
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ill Xiirfepod. He wm the sea ift-wmtf^ p«ar ym mAM , aint 9Btdj 70 
years ago> occupied the humUe situation or enmnd bojr in Chvcte 
Adyertiser Office. Afterwards he became copyiog clerk te » «olicitorp 
aud his conduct and talents «xcittng noticey he was in tuseeaabledi 
to be entered as an articled clerk. After the ezpiiatioa of. his inden- 
ture he oommenoed business as a solicitor. During this. period he 
wrote his Lbo, and his greatest work the life of Lokbnseo db Msniciy 
styled the Magnificent. He became connected with Dr. Carrie in a 
literary publication ; and about the same time his beautiful poem on 
Surns-^h Mtnini Pleasant, and others^ sereraHy delighted the lorers 
of elegance and pure taste. He became a Banker^ and finallv a 
member of parliament for Li^erpool^ and now stood at the acme of his 
fortune and of fame. He was now acknowledged as a poet of grest 
beauty and chasteness^ an accomplished scholar, an excellent critic^-^ 
the most elegant historian of his agCj— « politician,— and one of the 
warmest friends of humanity. He was talked of, and admbed througlu 
out the world, and his name was the boast of LiverpooL But the 
failure of the Bank of which he was at the head, reduced him again to 
comparative poverty. And many who had praised him loudest in his 
prosperity, were amone his bitter revilers in adversity. From hb mi&. 
fortunes he emerged slowly, to what may be termed aiBuence again. 
And not many months aeo, he died full of years and honour. A few 
days after my arriving m Liverpool, in January 1831, I received an 
invitation from Mr. Roscoe. I found him seatea* by the fire, not in a 
very large, but the most tasteful library I ever saw* As I entered he 
smUinff rose and extended his hand, and as he then stood, -though 
somewhat bent by age, his stature could not be below six feet. A 
stroke of paralysis hi^ rendered him very infirm, and slightly nfieeted 
his features. His eyebrows were laroe and hangii^, and nintly tinged 
with grey ; but his grey eyes showed that even in age the sun <^ song 
was not set. He was dressed in sables after the manner of what may 
be termed a Briton in full dress, but wore upon his head a brown 
silk cap with a tassel descending to the ear. His voice was tremulous, 
and he moved with much difficulty. But his language, his actions^ 
and manners were gentle as a sweet tempered child. After listening 
to him with rapture upon several literary subjects, *' See," — said he, 
** you can walk better than I can. Take down those quarto volumes 
in blue morrocco and examine them. They are a present of whidi I 
am very proud : and for typographical exoB]lence» and elegant bind, 
ing^-they are perhaps unequdea. And it is a most strange work ; 
for it is merely a dissertation on the Correctness of the Text of De 
Medici, by the Grand Duke of Tuscany — ^you know he is the same 
there as our king is here." Taking down tlie volumes, I found them 
edited by the Grand Duke of Tuscany in the original Italian, and by 
him presented in token of esteem to the talented Roscoe. 

'* And what do you think of this ?" added he, turning my atten. 
tion to a huge elephant folio volume, *' 1 commenced to write this 
affcer I was 73 years of age. I have aiways been fond of Botany, and 
the whole species of the plant on which it treats, grow in the garden 
before the window. It was rather a Herculean labour for an M man. 
And the drawings were by my daughter/' 

And after showing evf ry thing which he thought could anuse me. 
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he mm^kn^i, "But I hsftt rewrfedl tlie best tar the laety«-4ij^ diit 
portfblio with the gi^een badc,^-«iid yon will ind a trea8iir6, ridier 
•ad dearer to me than all yea have seen." 

I opened it as desiredi— aad met with the tuezpected deliffht of 
findiog it contained Mreral quires of the immortal Bums' original 
nanuscriptSy' which were presented to Roscoe by the poet's brother 
and widow in token of gratitude. Amongst them was the first he 
ever wrote, which I referred to " The Twa Dogs/' *" Tam o' Shanter^" 
and many others. The hand-writings until the time of his being ad- 
mitted to the Excise, was stiff, cramped, and crooked. But after 
that period it assumes the appearance of a bold, back, dashing hand. 
On toe margin were many remarks in the handwriting of Gilbert 
Bunss, by way of criticism : and particularly at Tam o Shanter, I 
remarked these or similar words—'' Tkis is your besipoem, yaw fame 
wiiigreaify rut on it, G. B.** 

As a poet Mr. Rosooe is distinguished only for chasteness, elegance, 
and classic beauty. 
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BT DELLA CRU8CA« 

WHAT a beautiful world is ours, ^ 
With its forest trees, and its blooming flowers. 
And its emerald seas, and romantic streams— 
Where the sunshine of summer in glory beams, 
And the breeses of Heaven in music stray. 
When the dayJight melts in the gloamin's grey ! 

'Tis sweet to rove at the early dawn 

When a sunny brightness robes the lawn. 

And the dew on its leafy pillow lies 

Like tear.drops wept from an angel's eyes. 

For the scene does our school-boy days recall. 

And they start like flowers at th!e young Spring's ealL 

And pleasant it is in the eventide. 
To stray where the waters gently glide. 
And to list to the 'plaining forest bird. 
Whose stndn at the hush of eve is heard 
In the woodland's leaf-covered shades among^ 
As he easeth his own full heart in song. 

1 have drunk of life from a deathless source^ 
When I trac'd the stars in their shining course* 
And gaz'd on the fiice of the blessed moon. 

When she sail'd through the doadless skies of June, 
And thus it was that my spirit caught 
Its softer feelings and loftier thought. 

My youthful friends are around me now. 
And joy and peace beam on every brow«- 

TOL. I. 9 N 
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Dwdb a(|e B die 
For hitadM^% voice 
Like the BcMy «f 

Thcie are bopes wbkk ny heart dare hardly owe. 
Yet the euth's Tain cure* I hare Berer knova. 
And my lyre wOl win mt the smDes that 
Ib the doit blue depths of beauty's eye. 
For I £eel that the ^peD of fere is cast 
Like a holy light o'er my tool at hut. 
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BT DELLA CRUSCA* 

Thb ooeaD storm is gathering. 

This raw Norember even. 
And glassy as the eye of death 

Gleam out the stars of Hearen ; 
Yet dear I lore the shouting waves 

That dash against the shore. 
For my £uicy like a wild sea-bird 

Is trareDing with their roar ! 

Alone — ^I am alone^ to night. 

Beneath the naked sky, — 
Lorn as the one Mack dood that sails 

So gloomOy on high — 
But still I seek not moonshine 

To gfld the sullen scene. 
Nor once in mawkish weakness sigh 

To be what I have been. 

I do not murmur that the world 

Has prov'd to me a foe. 
For life itself has now become 

A vain and idle show. 
And clouds have o'er my spirit pass'd. 

Nor more on manhood's track 
Can I behold the hopes of youth 

In beauty coming bock. 

It was no call of vanity, — 

Nor yet a worshipp'd name. 
That lea me first to seek the world 

Where rings the minstrel's ^une ; 
My heart was far too full to throb 

In silent musing long. 
And thus in earnestness I pour'd 

My feelings fortli in song. 
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The spirit of delicious song 

Absorb'd my every wish. 
And oft the-live long day Vre strain'd 

Like a bloodhound on the leash. 
Grasping at every phantom bright 

That mock'd toe mental eye. 
Eager to chain the lightning glance 

Of thought, that lK>undea by ! 

I sought no hollow woes or joys 

To deck in truth's fair guise. 
But such as in a living heart 

In glowing colours rise ; 
And scenes that kindled in my soul 

Emotions few may scan, 
I told in words sincere, as does, 

The heart of man to man. 

Yet dullness scom'd my lyre the while. 

And said its very tone 
Was pilfered from the worthless crowd 

Whom genius ne'er has known ; 
And thus my soul was crush'd beneath 

Neglect so keenly felt. 
Till misanthropic gloom came o'er 

The heart where feeling dwelt 

At one fell swoop I've seen my all 

Of happiness depart,—- 
And ske who sent the life-blood once 

In spring-tides through my heart. 
Has left me like a gaudy thinff 

That courts the summer's Maze 
To sun in feigned smiles, and drink 

The flatterer's fulsome praise ! 

I've seen of many a human heart 

The chamber aoors thrown wide. 
And all were filled with rottenness-— 

With selfishness and prid e ; 
For friendship, love, and youthful hope 

Are painted tombs at best, 
And seldom do they aught but break 

The quiet of the breast. 

Mine own dark spirit, too, has thrown 

A gloom on all I see. 
Nor silent dews, nor breath of flowers 

Can bring a joy to me ;-— 
All nature seems a desert wild, 

Nor more her feast is spread — 
For my insensate heart does loathe 

Her sunshine and her shade. 
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Aod now it is a wtthering thoi^ht. 

To feel my beiag liurrd 
From the enchant^ tower of hope 

From which it eyed the world. 
And lived in dose ooapanioDship 

With fancy's dreams of Uiss, 
Unconsctotts of the coming ail 

Of such an hour as this. 
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Whobvbb has always a smile at command is certainly a knave^F^ 
StoUUrg. 

Children talk of what they do ; old men, of what they hare done ; 
ibols, of what they will do. — OxensHem, 

* I know !' 18 the saying of a proud ignoramus — ' I know not !' that 
of a simpleton — ' I know, that I know nothing !' that of a wise 
man. — Oxenstienu 

The desire of being happy is an indispensable part of our nature ; 
and the desire of malang others happy, the noblest pleasure of an hon- 
est man< — GelierL 

Philiknthropy is founded on nature; esteem on power, talent, 
merit ; friendship on harmony. I love man, because he is man : I 
honour the individual who is more exalted, more intelligent, more 
virtuous than myself: I am his friend, whose heart and sentiments 
are in unison with mine. I can solicit for affection, — I can acquire 
esteem — but not friendship, — ii gives and receives of itself. — Lavaiar. 

A schooUmaster of Paris wished to prove, that he was the finest 
person on earth. He argued thus, — ^Europe is the finest part of the 
world, France is the finest country in Europe, Paris is the finest city 
in France, the University is the nnest quarter in Paris, my room is 
the finest in the University, I am the finest thing in my room — ergo 
I am the finest man in the world.— AteoeMo/. 

The populace in the neighbourhood of Smyrna are in the practice 
of diverting themselves with Storks in the following manner. After 
abstracting their own, they put hens'.eggs under storks that are 
breeding. The unexpected appearance of the young chickens so dis. 
composes the male-bird that he calls his neighbours together with a 
loud cry — to witness the disgrace of his polluted nest; — thev then fall 
upon the innocent female, and neck her to death, while her disappoint- 
ea mate with the most woeful clacking bewails his destiny. — RinetkaL 

Every human station may have its burden. It has also and in no 
less a degree particular pleasures peculiar to itself, and these )pleasares 
become so much the sweeter on account of opposite grievances.— >£a- 
vattr* 
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MATHEMATIC& 

QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 

Pnpoied hy Mr. RMerfcfd, Maikemaiieai Masier qfiht Corpcraikm'M 

Aeademy^'Bervndu 

4. A person was desirous of giving 3cL a-pieoe to some beggars, but 
found be had not money enough in his pocket by 8d ; be therefore 
gare tbem each 2d. and had then 3d. remaining : required the num- 
of beggars? 

Proposed by Mr. Weaikerhead, Teacher, SwitUon. 

5. A gentleman intending to dig a circular fish-pond in his pleasora 
ground of such dimensions as the digging at 3d. a solid yard should 
cost as much as the inclosing did at 16s. a yard ; It is required to de- 
termine the diameter of the pond^ (its depth being every where 9 feet) 
and also the expenoe ? 

Proposed hy Mr. George Oilee, Teacher ^ Tweednumth. 

6. Admit I trarel from a certain town situated on the meridian 0* 
longitude, but in north latitude. I started at i put 3 p. m. ; aftfer tra. 
▼elling some days on a direct! ine in the S. W. quarter, I found my. 
self 236.7 miles distant from the place of starting and on the meridian 
of 5^ 5(y West longitude. The sun's- azimuth at the place and time 
of starting was 59° V 27" from the South towards the West, and the 
sun is on the equinoctial. Required the name of the town I left» and 
also the name <k the place arrived at ? 
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HoLDewoBTH and Ball will, ere this, have given to the world--* 
** Thb Immortality of ths Soul and other Poems," from the pen 
of Mr. David Mallock. If a long and intimate acquaintance person! 
ally with the author, and a careful and unprejudiced perusal of many 
of his earlier productions form a just ground of confident hope, then 
may we predict that the volume in question will do equal credit to the 
head and heart dP the writer, and will powerfully contribute to uphold 
the literary, but especially the poetical character of the age. Nor are 
we solitary in thus expressing ourselves of Mr. Mallock's qualities and 
talents ; lor, even granting a liberal allowance to the prepossessions of 
friendship, it can hardly hejhaJt we have wandered far nrom the cold 
and simple truth, when our own opinion is corroborated and made 
creditable by such men, among others^ as Thomas Campbell and Pro. 
iessor Wilson, — ^whoee judgment — ^given in absence at the time of all 
knowledge of the Autlior— must have been impartial. Most certainly 
we shall favour our readers next month with several specimens. 
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Wean glad to obeMTve that Mr. GOfinan's poems hare been very 
favourably noticed by tbe public Pre«s; ^ hare especiaUy in our eye 
at this moment the critical remarks of The Mbtropolitan^ whose 
liberal quotations include a song that first appeared in our own Maga- 
zine. The Ettrick Shepherd is the reputed penman of the aforesaid. 

Kean^ the kingof living actors^ lately performed several of his fsu. 
tourite part» at Edinburgh. The reviewers.of the drama aj^ree in 
lamenting the all but totai extinction of histrionic powers^ which for- 
merly never failed to evoke from assembled multitudes a prdoDged 
tempest of applause. Nothing now is visible but the remains of energy^ 
that once wielded at will the passions of the soul, — the hopes and. 
fears of men. Generally weak, biief periods of might yet occasion- 
ally occur^ like the convulsive throes 

** Of tooM strong 9wlmAitr In liiv f^ony ;*' 

or like the vivid lightning and the deep thunder-roll, repeated at dis- 
tant intervals, which serve to indicate the splendid awfiilness and 
terrific grandeur of the passing storm ; or to use the milder, though 
perhaps less applicable, metaphor of a " patriot Scotchman" — 

' As the flash throngh the doads of the er'ning is seen 
To tell what the blaze of the DooDtide had beea.' 

Theatricals, in fact, seem fast waning in the Northern Metropolis, if 
not every where. Can this betoken the approach of a new and brighter 
day in the moral, horizon ? — ^Notwithstanding, Miss Fabny Kem- 
Ue's tragedy of Francis ike Pirsi has proved highly attractive and, in 
a pecuniary point of view, imcommonly productive. 



of BirihSf Marriages and Deaihs* 
BIRTHS. 

Here, on the 25th ult, Mrs. George Henderson, of a daughter. 

Here, on the 29th ult., Mrs. R. Fender, WesternJane, of a son. 

On the 30th ult, at Bell's HUl, near Belford, Mrs. Darling, of a 
daughter. 
. At Belford, on the 30th ult .Mrs. Morton of a son. 

On the 7th inst, at Lilburn Grange, Mrs. Thomas Howey, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At PaiKton, on the I3th ult, Mr. Wm. Johnstone, steward at Kim- 
merghame, to Miss Eliza Goodwill. 

^ At Banff, on the 20th ult, James Campbell Brodie, Esq.> of Lethen, 
to Mary Catherine; and John Clerk Brodie, Esq., to Bathia Garden, 
both daughters of Stewart Souter, Esq., of Melrose. 

At Chirnside Manse, on the 26th ult, Abraham Logan, Esq. Wood- 
end, to Agnes Watt, youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Logan, Chirn- 
side. 

^ In Berwick Church, on the 10th inst, Alexander Souter,. Esq. of 
jBanif, to Isabella, second daughter of the late Grieve Smith, Esq. of 
Budle. 
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At Perth, oo th^ 10th inet, Mr. A. Mallock, of the Tweed Bauk, 
Berwick, to Margaret, second daughter of Mr. Adam Reed, Dowally. 

DEATHS 

At Grant's Braes, sear Haddington, on the 2d ult^ aged 68, Ann&.. 
bella Burns, sister of the national bard Robert Burns. 

At Coldstream, on the 6th ult, Mr. David Allan, agricuHuraUim. 
plement maker, aged 54— ^as a friend, a father and a husband deepl j 
lamented. 

At Morpeth, on the 7th ult., Mrs. Taylor, relict of John Taylor, 
Esq., formerly of this town, printer. 

At Coldstream, on the 8th ult., aged 80, Mrs. Thomson, widow of 
the late Mr. Alex. Thomson of this town. 

At North Shields, t>n the 14th ult, Mr. George Banks, aged 80, 
formerly of this town, and well known throughout the neighbouring 
counties as a dancing-master. 

At Coldstream, on the 14th ult., after nine hours' illness, Mr. 
Andrew Elliot, of Lees Mill. 

Same day and place, Mr. Jas. Cleghom, merchant. 

Same place, on th^ 15th ult., Frances, wife of Mr. Halliburton, 
bookseller, aged 39 — deeply regretted. 

Same place, on the loth ult., Mary Ann, wife of Mr. W. Jefftej, 
spirit-merchant, aged 21. 

Here, on the 21st ult, William, eldest son of Mr. William Paulin, 
in his seventh year. 

At Bowsden, on the 17th ult, Edward, son of Mr. William Young, 
farmer, aged 29. 

On the 17th ult, at Belford, Trideaux Selby, Esq., in his 91st 
year. He was much and deservedly esteemed. 

In this town, on the 27th uh., George Gilchrist, one of the Cor- 
poration's Waits, aged 76. 

On the 27th ult, at Alnwick, Ann, relict of the Rev. L. Wilson, 
of Holy Island, aged 70. 

On the 28th ult; after a long and painful illness, which he bore 
with remarkable fortitude, Mr. James M'Bumie, gun.maker, High- 
street, aged 57. The deceased had acquired great celebrity in his 
profession, and up to the day of his death occupied a high rank in 
the esteem of his townsmen. 

On the 17th ult, at her house, 18, Lambeth-road, London, aged 
64, Mrs. Bowes, relict of Andrew R. S. Bowes, Esq., late M. P. for 
Durham, and High Sheriff of the county of Northumberland. 

On the 2d inst, while in Harwich harbour, on board the schooner 
Jess of this port, Mr. Michael Brown, captain of that vessel, aged 58. 

Here, on the 2d inst, after a lingering illness, Anne, wife of 
William Riddell, Esq., aged 64. 

At Tweedhill, on the 24th ult, Janes Macbraire, Esq., aged 70. 

At Gunsgreen Cottage, on the 2d inst, Mr. James Herriot, for- 
merly tenant in Ayton^law, in the 88th year of his age. 



To Readers and CanrtepondenU. 

The valuable paper on Critidsm, &c. by a beloved friend and riciit 
trusty contributor shall open the succeeding Number; in which iu«> 
we expect to publish a rare document^ which traces the senealogjr of 
an ancient Border frmily once eminent in the pride of prefhtorjr power 
and warfare. 

H. P. has disappeared in a very strange and mysterious manner. — 
According to the rrinter.fiend*s account ** a smart knowin (query-^> 
known ?) gentlemanJike person" stepped in to the office one evening 
at dusk^ snatched the doomed article from before the astonished com. 
positor, and flew off—if not in a flash, at least — ^with the rapidity of 
lightning. We hope ere long to fumish a better account of H. P's 
fiite. 

Lawrence Glendale and others shall speedily be aroused from their 
long sleep. 



ERRATA. 



P. 226^-L. l.jEiro stone — lege stove, 

— 228 14 pro mom — lege moon. 

— 22d 13. pro teBT-'Jege tears. 

14 pro her ; aunt — lege her, and aunt. 

' 27* pro friend — l^ friends. 

' ■ ' 40. dele he. 
-^ 231 50. pro and sound — lege and the sound; 

— 233 50. pro Weiknachtslust--/^ Weihnachtslust 

— - 235 13. pro together with their little ones. They — l^^e toge- 
ther. With tneir little ones they. 
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CRITICISM AND CRITICS, 

^SoMB critics/' says Mr. Rymer*, ''are like wasps that rather 
a&noie the bees than terrific the drones/' and the apborism was ably 
supported by his own practice. He may, perhaps^ be known to some 
of our readers as the author of a fierce tirade against Shakespeare, in 
which, as &r as we recollect, he maintains, among other things equally 
singular, that, if there is any merit in Othello, it consists in the mo. 
rals; viz. that it is dangerous for young ladies to run away with 
blackamoors without the consent of their parents ; that housewives 
should look well to their linen, and that nusbands should let their 
proofi be mathematical, before their jealousy is tragical. But, ludi- 
crous as these remarks are, we really think, that a very great num. 
her of our professed critics ara fully as unjust in ^any of their decL 
sioDS on the poetical literature of the present day, while they affect 
die aame candour and independence as Mr. Rymer. It may, there- 
fore, not be wholly uninteresting to consider what qualifications the 
critic requires, and what are the sources ^ so much injustice in our 
literary tribunals. 

We shall confine our obeerrations to criticism on poetical and ima- 
ginative writing, as most abuses are committed in this department. 

Judgment is obriously one of the principal qualities in a critic 
But this is not sufiicient. He must possess, tn a Mgh degree, all the 
keen and enthusiastic feelings which the poet appeals to. However 
different the decisions of reason and passion may be on abstract points, 
tlwy are reconciled in poetry (to apply a remark which- an eminent 
writer makes on what he terms *' the creative powei^' and '^ intel- 
lectual energy^' of Shakespeare) and '^ each fights with its shield be. 
fore the breast of the other; or like two rapid streams, that, at their 
first meeting within narrow and rocky banks, mutually strain to 
repel each other and intermingle reluctantly and in tumult; but on 
finding a wider channel and more yielding shore8> Mend and dilate and 
low on in one current and with one voice." 

Nothing, however, can be more common than to hear it maintained, 
that a fcwerfvl judgment is incompatible with tntmte sensibility. 

* PnfliMto liaTnuMliiliaii*f B«|iI»'b Bdleotioii* m AiilHotb** TrwUtoW 
VOL. I. 2 O 
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But^ 80 ^ is tbis from being tmt, tbat a man may err as often in bis 
coDdusioDS^ under tbe most important circumstances in life^ f putting 
poetry out of the question^) from deficiency in the latter as from de- 
ficiency in tbe former. To feel dispassumalefy is, in many cases, to 
feel unjustly, and imagination is as useful in summing up a row of 
figures, as pure intellect is in estimating the merit of tibe finest pas- 
sages in Hamlet or Childe Harold. 

We do not think it necessary, that a critic should be a poet him- 
self. " I may know whether that is a neat table," as Dr. Johnson 
says, ''without being a cabinet-maker." But this we may safely 
affirm, that if Pope's maxim — 

** Let tboM taach others who tbemtelTet excel. 
And ceosttre freely who have written well**— 

had been more attended to, it would have been much for the interests 
of true criticism. 

Here we may say, howerer paradoxical we may appear, that- we 
fiilly agree with Addison in thinking, tbat a true cntic is seen to 
more adrantage in pointing out beauties than defects ; and we would 
ask any lover of poetry who has read Dr. Johnson's Lives and Hazlitt's 
Criticisms on Shakespeare, which^of them has displayed the greater 
insight into the laws of imagination and passion. We say this, at the 
same time, with the highest respect for the Doctor's intellect, but 
it can scarcely be doubted, that he was deficient in the finer qualities 
of poetical perception, and that his prejudices against many of those, 
whom he criticised, were so violent^ that he was scarcely able to judge 
at all. 

We are far from denying, that it is the duty of a critic to censure 
defects. He must evidently do this in justice to the poet as well as 
to the public. But we certainly think, that least merit is shewn in 
this department. Defects in a poem are comparatively obvious even 
to an inferior mind, while the delicate shades of a most beautiful 
thought founded on feelings capable of the most philosophic analysis, 
may pass altogether unobserved. " It is not more difficult," as' we 
dnce neard an acute metaphysician remark, *' to detect incongruities 
or exaggerations, than to feel uncomfortable in a dirty road, — but it 
is only a man of taste that can admire a fine landscape." This is no 
doubt an extreme analogy. But we conceive, that it may justly be 
set up as a balance to many statements that have been made on tbe 
opposite side. ** To point out defects," observes Mr. Hazlttt> ^' one 
would think it. necessary to be equally conversant with beauties. 
But this is not the case. The best caricaturists cannot draw a com- 
mon outline ; nor the best comic actors speak a line of serious poetry 
without being laughed at. This may, perhaps, be accounted for by 
B>^yiQg> that the perfection of the luaicrous implies that looseness or 
disjointedness of mind, which receives most delight and surprise from 
oddity or contrast, and which is naturally opposed to the steadiness 
and unity of feeling required for the sublime and beautiful." The 
hct, generally speaking, is aa Mr. Hazlitt states it But his expla- 
nation is perhaps more ingenious than sound. It is a tofer theory to 
bold, tbat a taste for the humourous and a taste for the beautiful de- 
pend on original and distinct faculties,— admitting, at the same tisie, 
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that the casEoal directidn of die miud may aoiDetijiiea have. the ejBTect^ 
which Mr. Haalitt a8auii|^> though not to such ao extent. 

It cannot be denied, that an author has no reason to comphun if hia 
follies are fairly exposed. But it is, probably, as well to overlook aL 
tosether what is really worthless and harmless. It *' will sink into 
dluiFion by its own weight," and, after all, is a man not sufficiently 
punished when he pubkshes a book which is neither read nor sold 
without being treated as if he had committed a crime ? What good 
did GifFord do to the public taste by his Maoviad and Bseyiad ? The 
fame of the Delia Cruscan school of poetry (no offence to our Delia 
Crusca whom we admire in common with all our readers) was confined 
to a small cirde, and such as it wasy had been waning long before it 
was attacked. 

We shall now enquire what are the defects in the critical system of 
the present day. 

1. We may remark, then, that the very nature of the critic's office, 
as it is generally understood in consequence of prescriptive abuse, 
seems frequently to mislead him. He is expected, first of all, to prove, 
that there are many things in which he is superior to those whom he 
criticises. Accordingly his chief object is to display himself. He 
must point out some redundancies, or exaggerations, or anachronisms, 
or inconsistencies. He must, in short, be caustic and humourous, at 
all events, without regard to the nature of the subject. If our smart- 
est reviewers were to confine themselves to a simple style and to a 
philosophical analysis of the works which come before them, so much 
nas the taste of the public been perverted, that they would be con. 
sidered dry and inanimate by their greatest admirers, and the extracts 
of the finest passages would be read without the comments. 

To illustrate our meaning, we shall give a specimen, from an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Examiner sopae months ago, of that prevail, 
ing spirit on which we have animadverted. Unfortunately we have 
not the paper at hand, so we must ask credit for our memory. The 
poem whicn forms the subject of the critic's remarks is entitled 



INFAI9TINE INQUHUESy 
(From Poeiieai Ephemeras hy J. P. Browne,) 

" Tbll me, O mother ! when I grow old. 
Will my hair, which my sisters say is like gold. 
Grow grey as the old man's weak and poor. 
Who asked for alms at our pillared door ? 
Will I look as sad, will I speak as slow. 
As he, when he told us his tale of woe ? 
Will my hands then shake, and my eves be dim } 
Tell me, O mother, will I grow like him ? 

*' He said, — ^but I knew not what he meant—- 
That his aged heart with sorrow was rent. 
He spoke of the grave as a place of rest. 
Where the weary sleep in peace and are blest ; 
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ABd he Idi kMT Im IdMind tliere wm iMd, 
And the friends with whom in his youth he phiyed ; 
And tears from the eyes of the old man hH, 
And my sisters wept as they heard his tale ! 

** He spoke of a hosaOy where in dnldhood's glee. 

He chased from the wild Howers the singing hee ; 

And followed afar, with a heart as light 

As its sparkling wings, the hutterfly's flight; 

And polled young flowers, where they grew 'neath the heams 

Of the son's frir light hy his own Moe streams; 

Yet he left all these, thmugh the earth to roam ! 

Why, O mother ! did he leave his home ?" 

" Calm thy young thoughts, my own fiur chfld ! 
The fancies of youth in age are beguiled ; — 
Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair turn grey. 
Time cannot steal the soul's youth away. 
There's a land of which thou hast heard me speak. 
Where age never wrinkles the dwellers' chedc. 
But in joy they live, fair boy ! like thee— > 
It was there the M man longed to be ! 

*' For he knew, that those with whom he had played. 
In his heart's young joy, 'neath their cottage shade. 
Whose love he shared, when their songs and mirth 
Brightened the gloom of this sinful earth — 
Whose names from our world had passed away. 
As flowers in the breath of an autumn day — 
He knew, that they, with all suflering done. 
Encircled the throne of the Holy One ! 

" Though ouFB be a [nllared and lofity home. 
Where want with his pale train never may come. 
Oh scorn not the poor, with the scoraer's jest, 
Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest ; 
For He, who hath made them poor, may soon 
Darken the sky of our glowing noon. 
And leave us with woe, in the world's bleak wild ! 
Oh ! soften the griefis of the poor, my child I" 

The critic thinks, that the qualification — " which my sisters say" — 
is not natural in so young a child, and we cannot differ from him there. 
But, the same remark might apply to the whole spirit of the inouirtes 
in the first verse, as they presuppose a higher exercise of reflection 
than is consistent with the age. His wit, however, had not sufficient 
scope here. So he attacks the poet, on what we consider a less vul- 
nerable point. He says, that the old man, instead of whining about 
the grave and the pleasure of hunting bees and butterflies should hare 
** spoken of the time when beaf was not strange to him and mutton 
was a household word :" for we must be some degrees from siarvotUmt 
before we long for death, as the immediate pressure of physical want 
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prevents us tnm attending to any tlnng else. Then lie goes on to 
eontraflt ihh poem witk Holcroft's fine ballad of CkJer Gray. 

'^ Why do you shiver and shake, Gafier Gray ; 

And why does your nose look so blue ? 
'Tis the weather is cold, 'tis I'm grown yery old. 

And my doubtlet is not yery new, wellaafty 1 
And my doublet is not yery new." 

''The Inquirer," says the reviewer, ''then suggests the true de- 
sideratam in such a case, — viz. a glass of ale. To this Gaffer Gray 
does not reply by saying, that he has lost all his good friends and re- 
lations,— -but straight to the point," 

" Nay, but credit I've none. 
And my money's all gone," &c Sec 

Now all this is, certainly, very smart But it is little more. We 
cannot see what authority the reviewer had to assume that the poet 
intended to represent an old man in a state of starvation like Gafier 
Gray. May his immediate wants not be understood to have been 
supplied ? As to the other remark, he might dwell on those recollec- 
tions with which the little boy and his sisters could probably sym- 
pathise most and which mifht be naturally enough awakened by the 
contrast between them and him ; or there might never have been a 
time '' when. beaf was not strange to him and mutton was a household 
word." But youth is a period to which all look back with regret, and 
the very simplicity of the pleasures connected with a poor man's best 
days, invests them with additional pathos. "Ah ! never acain," says 
Campbell's Exile of Erin, though " he had no refuge from famine and 
danger," and though '' the dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill," 

^ Ah ! never again in the fi;reen shady bowers. 

Where my fbrefiithers liv^d, shall I spend the sweet hours. 

Or cover my harp mth £ft« ttiid taavenjlowers. 

And strike the eweet numbers of Erin go BraghJ' 

Our reviewer wo«ld, no doubt, liave thought it more natural for 
the exile to have mourned over hie recollections of pork, buttermilk, 
potatoes and potheen. 

But, though we think that the character of '' the old man is not 
ideafised to an unwarrantable extent, and that the chief object of the 
critic was to display his wit, we cannot maintain, that the poem is 
very happily constructed. Full justice is not done to the thought in 
the first stanza, and the three last almost seem to have no business 
there." In fact, we strongly suspect, that the contrast between youth 
and age was what Mr. Browne chiefly wished to pourtray, and this 
night, certainly, have been done better in another form. Let us take 
as an instance the following passage from Dr. Thomas Brown's lectures 
on the philosophy of the mind. '^ Were it given to us to picture the 
future, as we can paint what is before our eyes ; and could we shew 
to the boy, as he returns, blooming and soarody faiigvedy from the 
raee or other active game, in which he has been contending with his 
♦|JayaMitef, some form of feeble age, the few grey Indni, the wrinUed 
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hnm, €ke din cyi^ die vitkeicd cbeek, Hm wasted Iwbt, tflcf 

lAemlolAe Aifi4iAa< is worn io rteeive aUikai is not fef «piAo2l|f deotf 
amdeomaumed in the halfUmmg ahdeUm ; could we say to bim, as he 
gaces, almost with terror^ oo this mixed semblaaoe of death and lii^ 
ike firm on wkiek yam are now iookmg is yonr onm^ how incrednlous 
would be his little heart to our prd^hetic intimatioii !" — 

We regrety that we hare not seen Mr. Browne's volame. But judg^ 
ing eren from the specimen before as» (tbou^ perhaps it is not the 
one which we should have selected as the best) we consider him a mas 
of fine feeling and a most accomplished versifier. 

Apart from the injustice which is done to works of genius, fnm 
this passion for humour, it has another effect equally obrious. It 
leads the critic to pounce on inferior writers, as thej furnish him with 
the best subjects for the favourite exercise of his professional sagacity. 
This, indeed, is not attended with any injury to the public, except so 
far as it re^-acts on their taste, — but it does no good. We might fur. 
nish our readers with abundant instances from modem reviews. We 
think, however, that they will at once admit our assertion, and accept 
of the following morceau from Mr. Rymer as an equivalent. The pas. 
sage on which he animadverts, is as follows^ 

Cependant le soleil se couche dans son lit. 
Que luimeme de pourpre et de laque embellit; 
£t la nuit qui survient anssi triste que sombie, 
De toutes les couleurs ne fait qu'une grand' ombre, 
Avec le sommeil le silence la suit, 
L'un ami du repos, I'autre ennemi dn bruit"— Ze Mojfne, 

" Here again," says our old fnend, *' are words in abundance. He 
cannot tell us that 'tis midnight, till he first have informed us, that 
the Sun is gone to bed, to a fine bed <^ his own trimming; and this is 
natter enough for the first two verses. Then we are told, that tJk 
Night ofaU colours makes but one great shade ; and this suffices for the 
second couplet Aussi triste que sombre is an expression the French 
are so delighted with, they can scarce name any thing of night witlu 
out it. The third couplet is much what — as in a bill of fare 

Item — Beafand Mustard^ 

That friend to the stomach^ this a foe to th' nose— 

the second line in both being alike impertinent*** Poor Le Mope 
was not worth noticing. 

2. There is another consideration that materially affects the decU 
sions of our literary censors. We mean political feelings. This is so 
obvious, indeed, that it requires no proof. But we think, that the 
best way to express our abhorrence of such a system, is to mention its 
effects on John Keats, whose beautiful poems, though they have not 
yet risen to that degree of celebrity, which they are ultimately sure 
of, may probably be fomiliar to many of our readers. We do not deoy, 
that they have considerable defects! But these might certainly hare 
been forgiven in so young a man, — particularly, as they are far more 
than overbalanced by beauties. Unrortunately, he happened to be on 
very intimate terms with Mr. Leigh Hunt, and to hold what are cull- 
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ed ** liberal opinions" in politics ; and this was quite enoiigb^ in some 
nfluential quarters^ to decide the fate of his poetry. He was sneered 
St for being an-apothecary^ Sec and misrepresented beyond all bounds, 
while his sensibility was so acute that *'at the recital of a noble action 
or a beautiful thought, his eyes would suffuse with tears and his 
mouth trembled *." But he had few to take his part, for he '' had no 
rent-roll," only ''the fairest flowers o' the spring, daffodils, pale prim, 
roses, carnations and streak'd gillyflowers;" and, if his life was not 
shortened by the constant persecution, to which he was exposed, it 
was, at least, rendered miserable. Reader ! the subject of such 
acrimony was a young man, scarcely twenty, who could write lines 
like these ; — 

^ A CASBMBNT high and triple-arch'd there was. 
All garlanded with carven imag'ries 
Of fruits and flowers and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
A* are the tiger-moth's deefMlamosh'd wings; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblaconings, 
A shielded scutcheon Uushd with blood of queens and kings. 

''Full on this casement shone the wintry moon. 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest ; 
And on her silver cross, pale amethyst. 
And on her hair, a glory, like a saint ; 
She seem'd a splendid angel, newly drest. 
Save wings, for heaven ; — Porphyro grew feint; 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 

*' Anon his heart revives ; her vespers done. 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her watmedjewds one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant boddioe ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her hnees ; 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weeds, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 
Id fancy, fair Saint Agnes in her bed. 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

'^ Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay. 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown like a thought until the morrow-day 
Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp'd like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from .rain. 
As though a rose should shut and be a bud again.** 

* Hniit*t Lift •/ Bym. 
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3. A third cause for Aie perv<et«i«& of critkitn is eqtfaUy ahr ioaa ■■ 
tbe influeiioe of *' tliAt metsU wbeveb j>" m old Froissart aaya, '< love 
is atUyned both of gentleiiieD and pore souldiers */' This, we beliere» 
is earned to an extent^ vhieh no iibb& with a good heart could farm 
anj idea of in detail. Publishers omtriFe not onlj to set their own 
works praised, but to make pretty severe reprisals on raeir competi. 
tors. The principle of Wakefield's dislike to Porson — ^via. ^ quod oo- 
easionem qu» sabTenerit, meos labores odlaudandi, omnino pneter. 
misit/' has its weight in such cases, though all critics may not admit 
it so freely. 

Now, what has been the consequence of so many abuses, but a gene- 
ral distrust in the criticism of the present day ? The public, notwith. 
standing the wit, scarcely know what they should beUeve, even in our 
most respectable reviews ; for, we have some notorious instaacea, that 
men of talents are not superior to the iniuence of private and political 
interests. We are for from denying, thai some of the finest enticisras 
which were ever written, on works addressed to the imagination, have 
appeared in our times. But the defects, which we have dwdt on, are 
extremely prevalent, and we foar that it wiM be long before they are 
got rid of. 






SONO.— .TuNB— <« Bannk Dundee." 

BT D* J* LIETCH. 

AwAT wi' the maddening joys o' the dty. 
Where folly drives foster than mirth can come speed, 
Oie me a sweet hour in the gloamin wi' Katie 
'Mang the auld castle woods on the banks o' the Tweed. 
My foulden plaid round her. 

Her cheek presa'd to miae» 
And the bright fflanoe o' lore, streamin' salt free her e'e ! 

Oh ! what can compare wt' 

The bliss that I share wi' 
My sweet blooming Kate, in the woodland sae free I 

We needna to speak, for the mavis is telling 

The theme o' our k>ve in the warm wooded vale ; 
And I feel her heart beating, her saft bosom swellings 
As aften we linger to listen the tale. 
In yon auld ruin'd castle, t 
Mid revel and wassal. 
What knights hae been joyou8» and ladies be^i gay ! 
But could they compare wi' 
The Miss that I share wi' 
My sweet Uooming Kate, at the dose o' the day 1 

• Lord Berntn* TnmalatloD. 

f Norhsm^tbt ol4 eartattivv rain of a Mice IbrmidaUe border Catth. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE MBBITS OF THE SCOTTISH 

NOVELS. 

Qmimuei from page 277- 

If our author is nearly fiuiltless in the conduct of his novels, full 
of poetry and nature in his descriptions, in his delineation of charac- 
ter he is admirable. In this point of view, by no author ancient or 
nodem/ I will not even except our great Dramatist himself, has h» 
1)een surpassed. I say this of the generality of his characters, but let 
us enquire into particulars, and, first into his manner of delineating his 
keroes and heroines. In the choice of these he is hr more fortunate 
than any of the great novelists who hare preceded him. Many of 
their heroes have but an indifferent character. Tom Jones is by no* 
means a model for imitation, and Roderick Random, to say the best of 
him, is littie better ; Joseph Andrews is a serving man of not exceed- 
ingly good repute, and Humphrey Clinker a curious compound of 
simplicity, activity and methooism. Sometimes, indeed, a novelist 
makes his hero more respectable, but then, in many cases, the errev 
lies on the other side, and he is made a paragon of excellence. It waa* 
left to the author of Waverley to restore his heroes to a state more 
eonfonnable to nature — ^to surround them with Qualities really e$ti« 
mable, but not to such a degree as to make us believe, that it would 
be in vain to look for the like among mankind. It has often beeli as- 
serted, that between the different heroes of these novels there exists a 
very great similarity; that Waverley — I vanhoe-— Morton — Quentin 
Durward— -Julian Peveril — Mordaunt Morton, are just copies of the- 
same individual placed in different circumstancea. Now, in some re- 
spects, a rigid critic may certainly perceive a sameness in tlieir tone 
Of thinking, but I am persuaded that critics go too fur when they m&ke 
the assertion alluded to, and that it ought to be received only with 
some limitations. Among our author's heroes there are certain points 
in which their characters coincide, and even the current of their 
lives and fortunes is not always unlike. In most cases we find 
a young man setting out in the * world— meeting with various 
accidents in his career— but at last finishing it in much the 
same manner. Now, upon these prominent similarities, the mind 
lays firm hold, is always comparing one hero with another, and, 
by consequence, we are hardly to wonder at the circumstance of 
its finding them more alike than they leally are, discovering or fancy- 
ing it discovers resemMaaoes where they do not exist But let us 
call up before our minds any two heroes of our author, let us place 
them in juxtaposition, and then ask ourselves the ouestion whether 
we may fearlessly call them alike. When we read of Waverley among 
the mountains or Scotland, is the idea we have of him at all similar 
to our conceived notion of the mailed warrior at the lists of Ashby-de- 
huZouche ? or can we think of the* Scottish adventurer Q. Durward 
and the young man at the court of kinff James and pronounee them 
to be the same individual ? As I have already hinted, it requires but 
little ingenuity to discover between them some points of resemblance, 
but they that are so disposed may find grounds for making a similar 
remaik with ngard to the -heroes of Shakespeare himself; may say 
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that Macbeth and Ridiard are much alike, and that Romeo would 
hare acted just as Hamlet did, had he been placed in similar circum- 
stances. 

Bat after all» it must be allowed that the characters of his heroes 
are not always the best drawn-— our author's genius appears to greater 
adrantage in delineating the other * Dramatis Personae' who act in his 
novels. His characters are not few in number— thej are scattered 
about with all the profuseness and variety of nature. They do not 
eome upon us as so many duplicates of the same original — each has 
his own point of difference from another, the tones of thinking aiEMMig 
them are perfectly distinct^ each speaks in a language fitted only to 
his own condition. Our author's talent at person^ delineation ia 
really wonderful, hut never more so than when he touches upon any 
one that figures in history. Take lor example king James as he is 
depicted in the Fortunes of Nigel, and there will be (bund sufficient 
reason for this remark. The self-important yet kind-hearted monarch 
starts up before the ima^nation in the very manner we conceive he 
appearea in real life, surrounded with all his foibles and weaknesses, 
and not unattended by the virtues we know existed in his curiously 
compounded character. We see him not only as a king, but, divested 
of tne splendour of royalty, we can view him as a asan. No character 
was ever more exquisitely drawn than this; — ^we see not only the 
mod traits and piedominating features of his mind, but each singu. 
mrity attracts our notiocy and conepirea to render our ideas of tiiis 
monarch atUl more perfect and natural. England's Elisabeth also 
appears as a woman, as well as a stately and decisive queen ; and the 
eleventh Louis of France rises before us in form as palpable, as when 
he existed on earth, with all his superstitious fears, mistrustful sus- 
picions and pditical cunning. There is something, too, in such charac- 
ters whidi renders them particularly attractive. We know that they 
actually existed, we have read the events of their reigns, we desire to 
become more closely intimate with their individual (^aracter<»«aod 
this excites an interest superior to that we feel for such as are purely 
fictitiotts. 

The inferior, though no less importantcharacters, in these novels are 
all drawn by the same masterly hand, and with equal originality of de. 
Hneation. Whether he represents cold-blooded viUany in die shape of a 
Vamey or Rashleigh Osbaldiston, honest rusticity as a Dandie Din. 
Biont, learning and absence of mind as a Dominie Samson, a purse- 
proud yet gocMUnatured merchant as a Scroggie Touchwood, the fop- 
pery of the Elisabethan age as a 8ir Pereie Shaliton, a projecting 
agriculturist as a Triptokmus Yellowley, or hypocrisy as an An- 
dr^v Fairservice, we must equally admire the accuracy of the deline- 
ations, and the powers of Ae mmd whidi could strike out so mudi 
variety. In the grotesque way our author is inimitable, although his 
attempts in this are not very numerous. The tadtnm Dumhidykes 
is ludicrous in the extreme, and so is die redoubted captain of Knocks 
dunder. But no personifieatioB of the ludicrous that waa ever yet 
attempted can surpass that of Dugald Dalgetty in the Legend of Mon- 
trose. That worthy is ludicrous enough, take him just as he appean 
in the novei-*a grotesque mixture of intrepid daring, conceit and 
self-sufficiency, hut how increased must our desire to smile beeosM, 
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w% indAitify tkt bold aoUitr in Ae wan of Gvstimia wkh tlM 
JDirinity Student at Marischall CoUese^ Abeidoea 1 

These eovels contain several exampes ai diaraclen of a half^aper. 
aatanl description. I have already aUnded te that beaatifiil creation 
mi the ianey^-^he White Lady of Arenel, and to this I mav now add 
the no less roysterious> thoi]|^ move palpable^ character*— Akg Merri. 
lies and Norna of the Fitful Head. In the first of these we find 
leaiiaed our ideas. of the poetry of feding which distinginshed the 
fiybilline character, in connexion however with that of the modem 
cypeoF ; and in the latter we see esahodied all the conceptions we may 
Mve had of the prophetesses oi Ihor and Odin, The character of 
Noma is well sustained. The hieh-toned enthusiasm of the Reimkeia- 
var is admirably contrasted wiu tJie milder ftelin^ of her nature. 
The character is full of poetry and saUimity ; yet amtd all the dignity 
ehe assumes as the oontrouller of the elements, she cannot conceal the 
iaet that she is unhappy. The hags mentioned in the Bride of Laa*. 
mermoor are also in some respects super.human«-they are surround, 
ed with all the sublimity, and with a mysterious terror ereater eyen 
than that which our great Dramatist has giFsn to his witdes ia Ma^ 
betk 

But there is another species ^ characters, in the delineati o n of which 
ear author sometimes inanlges, and in whi<^ he is assisted more by that 
rich Toin of poetical fancy which shines through all his writings, than 
hj any thing to befiMind m natuM. Of this description are the charac> 
ters m Bebeipca the Jewess, Fenella, and old Alie in the Bride of 
Lamaaermoor. No characters were erer more exquisitely drawn than 
these, but the very nicety of the execution excites the bttief that the 
painting is too fine to be the transcript of nature. Rebecca the Jewess 
appears before us like a being of another world ; her air, manner and 
actions are more than mortal ; timid yet heroic, meek and humUe yet 
dmiiied, she passes before the mind — ^the beautiful but unreal person 
BilGation of a poetical iaraffining. Jeanie Deans is not a character 
of this sort She is exeesdin^y amiable, her mind is loftv and her 
aflection towards her sister heroic, but there is nothing m all diis 
which we can pronounce unnatural or incompatible with her situation ; 
— ^her actions and laoguaflo are just what we would e:i[peet to find in 
the daughter of a SeottiA peasant* .Anaot Lyle also and the Chil. 
dren of the Mist in the Legend of Montrose, rank foiriy under the 
poetical characters of our author. They are exquisitely drawn, and. 
the romantic fedings which distinguish the latter are pourtrayed in 
ririd odours, and t£e poetry of theur character is prsserved through- 
out with the greatest success. The scenes of our author's descriptions, 
and the characters he developes belong not all tO' one country-^Eng. 
land, France, the Isle of Man and the Shetlands fiimish themes for 
his powerfully descriptive pen. But how towering soever the imagi. 
nation may be that could paint in language the transactions at Plesris 
Les Tours, or the Wild JSoar of Antenoes in the Bishop's palace at 
Liege, how powerful eoever the mind that could describe the manners 
of the sister country, still our author ia roost at home when engaged 
on the customs and scenery of his native land. Although we want 
here in a great measure the wild luxuriance of fancy, we have, in its 
steady beauties of a milder but no less attractive kiad^dothed in the 
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laDgtwfeoffaeUagttMlof aatim. Our auAor is'BBioiMedlTvi 
of Hi oountry^ but that lore^leids him into.iio eztnvnigant eoleghuii. 
If ever any man iras a citiiea of tlteworld, it is the author of Wavvrley ; 
he wnftea«aiiil feattms, Mgardiag all mea as his brafthMQ ; yet he doea 
.poBsess that aiectioii towards his native land which every feeling 
•mindinuet havv, bat it ia a principle, latent^ in his own bosom, di&. 
Alayed.ia his conduet, though never infiuenciag it His noveUtiiere- 
«ore abound ID Scottish lile» Scottish character, JSeottish aoeiiery. 
j^otrntfastanding thii^ however, these noveb enfoy a popularity whidi 
few other works have attained, and are neatly as well known upon 
.the Condnent as they are in Great Britain. Not oniy are die? -»read 
•extensively throi^ the Contineat, they are also turned into aramas 
.and acted on the stage with no little success and amdauae. They 
must therefore contain much of real human nature^-and of thiathe very 
!ciffCttaistaaoe of their general diffusion is a decided ^prwsL Man, how. 
•ever indueaced he may be by habit and feshion, is yet the aame ia 
•every country, and seeing the Waverley nereis touch a ehoid. in the 
human heart, are we to wilder because its vibrations are symmtfaised 
•anually by men in this country, and in every other kingdom of Surope ? 
The author of Waverley is therefore well versed in the feelinffs of an* 
manity,-*-to prove that he possesses genius of the most exalted kind, I 
need only allude to that wonderful perfermanoe-^Ivanhoeb Of the 
.period, at which the events mentioned in that novel ootoisibly take 
place, we know almost nothing, yet from the rich treasures of the inuu 
ginatioo has our author contrived to conjure up a vast variety of cfaa. 
racier and incident, make these impoetn^y pdpsdde, and eonatmct a 
probable and well-told tale. At' the same time, there. is no coafound^ 
ing of ancient and modem customs and.fediioos-— his deecriptiona are 
in pmrfeet keeping with the times in whioh the events in nis noveb 
are supposed to happen. The fashions of these periods are deocribed 
aad kept up with amazing accuracy, the drnsses of his characters are 
-true to reality. It would indeed be no easy matter to detect oor aa. 
thor in an anachronism-^-even the language of his characters is in 
ecmformity with the period at which H^y lived. "OhaUc him across 
the peepers with your cheery,"* says one of the ruffiaas in the Portuaes 
of Nigel, and here we have the slang of the sixteenth century. 

Between Shakespeare and the author of Waverley. there «cist many 
points of dose nesemblance. With regard to genius aad natural 
powers we may place them on much the same leveL Both were able 
to grasp all human nature — all mankind from the prince to ^nt pea. 
eant are set before us in the works of both with all the foibles, rirtaes 
and prominences of character peculiar to each. For Shakespeare, the 
.bounds of NatuM herself were too nairow^—fae knew how to rise above 
the things of time, and find a world for himself in the bright creattens 
of his imaginatioo-~oould describe a Caliban and even invent a buu 
guage for him. The author of Waverley, too, though contented in 
general with a lower Highly sometimes'' rises on the soaring wings of 
fency— can describe in sublimity a Noma of the Fitful Head, can give 
a form and a language to the beautiful and romantic cnsatiott of the 
White Lady of Avenel. Shakespeare and the authcn' of Wavatiey are 
both poets, both like to traverse the fair fields of nature and to rest 
upon all that is beautiful and bublime within tham, both are conver- 
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wMi Ike la agoi g g of pDetic fe^lHmg Mid jNitiicw. But tliej are so 

IB retj dUferant demea. Thiou^ aU Shakespeare <iMre flows a 

alieMB of pove aad lofty poetiy, there shines a sweetness of ianey^ a 

-gnadear. of'^tliovglit, a spleiidour uid beaaty of imaferj whidi it 

'.would bevain'to aeelc in tlie author of Waverlejr, or indeed in any other 

•wrilar whatorer.' ShakeefMare and the author of Waverley are both 

.witi— 4Hit the wit of ISInlcespeare is not unffeqneatl? coarse and inde* 

lioafee> while that of the author of Waverley is refined and scrupulously 

voie. Shakspesre often gives vent to expressions \Hbieh no welkregu*. 

,kted mind can peruse with pleasure, the author of Waverley never 

employs^ word which can call a Mush upon the most modest cheek. 

It would «lso be difficult to say which of these two great writers is the 

more originaL The ]dots of Shakespeare's. Dramas were all made to 

.his hand, and not a few of his charaeters may be seen in the works of 

aeveral of the dnmatists who preceded him. In like manner, most of 

the Scottish Novels are founded upon the legendary tales of the coun- 

.try, and a .great number of the minor characters in them are little 

better than copies of those emploved by other writers. In the char. 

MS^Tci Shakespeare, fecundity ol^ genius was a prominent feature ; 

.and.what writer was ever more prolrac than the author of Waveriey f 

Scaree have we digested the materials of one novel, when another inteU 

Jectual feast is ready fer us. Shakespeare, we are told, wrote almost 

vskhoufc blotting a line, and Ben Johnson notifies this as the only 

thtw fealty in him. Almost the same thing may be said of the antfacHr 

.of Waverley. • His first- productions were indeed finished with the 

utmost care, and none have proceeded from his pen without internal 

maiks of j^revious thought, but many of his later novds display a 

waat of fimsh, aad a hurriedness of execution. 

Both of the great writers, of whom we have been speaking, owe not 
-a Kttle also to- art. Shakespeare attempted nothing which he did not 
improve upon, he touched upon nothing to which he did not give a 
chann, he introduced no one into his dramas whose character he did 
not completely mid ekiifully develope. In like manner, whatever 
aubfeot our author enters upon, we perceive him fully qualified' fer 
aafeldii^ it, aad every character he paints he thoroughly understands. 
Shakespeare possessed the wonderful art of making his readers never 
tire of any character he introduces into his dramas. FalslafF and Pistol 
appsar in several plays, aad no one can assert that their identity is ever 
•lost, or that they on any occasion feil in exciting as lively an interest 
aa they did at their first appearance. Our author's charaetersare also 
well kept up, hut such as are continued before the mind fer a long 
period oiminish at last the interest we originally felt for them. The 
characteraof Shakespeare are alwavs distinct from each other, and I do 
not fear to say the same thing of the author of Waverley. Critics 
.may, if they idease, search out resemblances between them, may die. 
cover a Mtg alerriltes in an Edie Ochiltree, a Cuddie H^rig in a 
Dandle Dinment, but it surely is preposterous to say that they are 
just the same persons in difieient 8ituatioos,^-every reader must regard 
them and does regard them as sufiidently distinct In the art of con- 
ducting his conversatiens Shakespeare has long been considered as pre- 
eminentlv'happy, and perhaps there is no vrriter that can be put on a 
laael with him ^ in this respect, excqit the author of the SJootttsn novels. 
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In all the dtak^;ue8 whidi that satfaor iBtrodaoM iBto libtwni* 
iogSy aod they are not nnfxequeaty the diettnction ef character ig 
admirably preserved, aod the prDpiiety and fine heeptag ef aM 
his cooirersationa are, with the exception of Sfaakeepeare% unpanL 
leied. In respect of the education tbeae two great writera have 
received, the author of Waverley has the advantage. 8hake«eare^ 
though evidently a great reader, was by no means a great aomdar, 
and of course in the conduct of his dramas he waa cempelled 
to rely more upon the resources of his own mind than perhapa any 
other writer whatever. The author of Waverley is however a ^Ak^i^y^ 
and that of some research, he is a critic, and from the aldU he displays 
in laying open the human miBd<— a philosopher. The most abstruse 
subjects are not beyond the reach of his capacietts mind-— lie ie an 
adept in law, antiquities and history. Shakespeare is therelere per. 
haps the more original of the two, the author of Waverley the more 
correct. The taste of Shakespeare appears often coarse and anculttva. 
ted, ibat of the author of Waverley is refined by education. The sub- 
jects of Shakespeare's dramas are often > national, and the Waverley 
novels bear the same character. While Shakespeare presenta «a with 
an intriguing king John, a bloody and tyrannical Rkhard, a weak but 
pious Henry, a brave and impatient Hotspur,— the author of Waverley 
treats us with a view of the lioit*hearted RichMPd, the terrible Claver* 
house of bloody memory, the luxurious Charles L, the hapless Queen 
Mary of Scotland. The author of Waverley treats of circumstances 
of no ephemeral notoriety — ^the events in his novds take place at a 
period of much real importance to the nation. If, then, Shaketpeaie 
has an additional claim to immortality from having celebrated many 
great events in bis country's history, the author of Waverley must 
also go down to posterity sule by side with the great Dramatists 

Such, then, are the excdlences <d our author, both as- considered in 
himself and as compared with jthe great Dramatist of England ; and 
if he is as I have endeavoured to shew him to be, and there seems no 
reason for thinking otherwise, — ^we may perceive sufficient cause for 
the approbation with which he has been received in every part of 
Europe. The attempt the author originally made was a novd on^ 
and Uiat could have given his works a temporary dwrm. But they 
possessed, we have seen, a great number of more solid merits— they 
developed mankind as they are, and displayed the real feelings whidi 
agitate the human breast The interest tney excite is always of the 
liveliest kind ; — in feet, the tales are told more with the air of a real 
history than of a fictitious narrative. 

Having thus endeavoured to finish what I originally proposed, 
I might have now concluded, but that I would make one or two 
remarks upon the assertion— that the noyels of our author areof aa 
immoral tendency, and at all events are unprofitable. To say that 
they are immoral is to allese a thing for which there is not the 
least foundation-^heir tendency is in truth quite the contrary. 
Maxims of morality, it will be no easy mattm* to say fer what 
reason, have to the generality of mankind a forbidding aspect. Things 
are different, however, with novels-^he ffeneral reader loves tb 
read them, and the idle and dissipated, to iniom no other species of 
literature is pleasiag, find pleasure hete. Has not the aevelnt thars. 
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Me an czodknt opportmiity ^ incakatiDg a' monk leaadn which will 
be the more eftcttve from the Tery dieamstaooe that it is unguspect- 
ed ? I bare already said that our author delights in patatiiig the most 
amiable qualities oif the mind, in persoiiifyinr the best fedings of our 
aatiire. Efery one, even the most deprave^ must admire these ; atid 
this admiratioD, from the natural disposition of the human mind» sinks 
insensibly into imitation. The consequence of this must be, that from 
penisiog the beautifully told narrative, the reader will rise with sen. 
timents more pure and refined than he possessed before, wiU become 
wiser, better and more intellectual. 

But it has been said that the Warerley novels are unprofitable read- 
ing, are unable to add any thing to the stock of knowledge we already 
'possesa Of course amusement, not instruction, is the writer's pro. 
fessed object, but indirectly his influence is of the most favourable 
kind. We obtain an insist into human nature and a closer acquaint- 
ance with our species than we hare hitherto had, and this will not 
iail to be of the greatest use through life. Is poetry capable of refin- 
ing the taste and improving the heart ? we have poetry here and that 
of the truest kind ; is an intercourse with nature capable of elevating 
and ejqpanding the mind } nature is here described in the colours of 
reality ; does sympathy with our fellow-creatures produce a pleasing 
influence over our souls? sympathy here has room for exertion. Who 
can read the Waverley novels without feeling his curiosity raised to 
the highest pitch, without a desire to become more closely ac<^uainted 
with the historical events and characters which have a place in these 
productions, without a desire to become more familiar with the beau, 
tifttl and sublime of nature that are there described ? When the brave 
and a^iring Fergus, bis queen-like sister, and his amiable and ilL 
fated prince appear before the mind, do we not feel an anxiety to become 
more acquainted with the chivalrous Pretender and his romantic cam. 
paigns? When we think of the bold and enthusiastic Cameronians^ 
assembled on the mountain-side, prepared with scythes and other im- 
plements of rustic labour, to resist the overwhelming violence of the 
terrible Claverbouse, while the psalm of praise reverbeiates among the 
hills and seems to call down warrior angels to fight their battles, have 
we no desire to search into the records yet remaining of the stern and 
unjrielding Covenanters ? When we view the crafty Louis of France 
entangled in his own toils-^in the hands of his inimical vassal of Bur. 
gundy, when the wild boar of Ardennes and his dark bands revel in 
blood and slaughter in the Bishop's palace at Liege, do we never wish 
to Compare these with the real history? Have we no desire to revert 
to the past, as before the mind's eye pass the nu^ificent phantoms of 
England's Lion-hearted Richard, and no less lion Jike Elisabeth ?»- 
iie we content with the information we already possess when we think 
on the splendid lists of Ashby, and the fflorious revelries of KentL 
worth? When we hanff over the descriptions of the picturesque 
teenery of the Highlands, do we not desire to become more closely 
icquaiated with all that is romantic in nature ? do we not long for a 
nearer sight of Lochleven as we view in fancy that strong-hold of the 
Douglas, that prison of royalty, hallowed in the recdlections of every 
Nader of history by the tears of Scotland's ill-fated Mary — ^the most 
tittfertUBade of an unfiRtunate race? There are novels, I will not deny 
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tbe het, wbich are boA immorml ud unprofitable, but the bright 
emasationB from the pen of the author of . Wavedey must not be ranlu 
ed among the number. His novels are of a different\kind ; and while* 
purity of language, aocurate delineation, of .human nature, or the 
productions of a comprehensive genius and cultivated understanding 
are prized in the land, so long will they rank among the brightest 
gems which this or any other age has bequeathed to posterity. 

J. C. 
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STANZAS. 
7%s heari is deeMul lAave all iAtiMf."— -Jbabmiah. 



Amidst the gay and vulgar crowd. 

Where busy life is seen ; 
Where hollow laughter rings aloud. 

As woe had never been 
Tbe tenant of those joyous hearts. 

Which spread their mirth around,— 
Tis sad to wander, and to feel 

That joy — that mirth unsound. 

But looking on tbe smiling face 

Tells nought that works below ; 
The youthful heart can never trace 

The secret springs of woe ; 
'Tis left unto the seared heart. 

Grown old amid distress, 
To mark, beneath a seeming joy, 

A smiling wretchedness. 

And I have wandered 'midst the crowd 
And seen some smile in pain,— • 

Beheld the humble, mark'd the proud— 
Each struggle, but in vain, 

To wear an outward show of joy- 
Veiling the heart within ; 

It is a melancholy sight. 
The bitter fruit of sin. 

Manchester. N. Gabdinsb. 



A SHORT HISTORIC NOTICE OF THE CLAN OP THE 

ARMSTRONGS. 

Wia need hardly observe that, whilst the predatoij and marauding 
system of warfare prevailed, the Armstrongs had ror a conaideraUe 
number of years the greatest sway and influence over all the other 
dans in the western districts of the Borders, and particularly in the 
80uth.«ast quarter of the county of Dumfries. A short histpry there. 
Iiire^ of them> we presume, cannot fail to interest the f^^eli^ga of these 
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vticler trlio^ riew it may obanoe to come, and who are no stnuigers to 

the name of Armstrong, nor to the country wherein^ even at this day/ 

it so greatly abounds ; nor^ possibly^ may prove altogether barren of 

information to others. Hence hath onr attempt its appearance, with 

the approbation of the Editor, in the Border Magazine. 

I 

Thb name of Portinbras, signifying in English Strong in Arm, but 
more neatly by our Saxon ancestors translated Armstrong, is— if not 
indeed of a much earlier date — coeval with Charlemagne in France. 
We 8&y of tm eariier date, ibr we bare seen an old French history, 
edited in the fifteenth century, of the Duke of Normandy's ancestors, 
which mentfoBs a gentleman of that name of high consideration. In 
the year 7^ he had fied with his funily, and with what property he 
could carry with him, into Denmark — the people of which country 
were then called Normans — ^for refuge from prosecution, on account 
of some treasonable practices against his sovereign and the laws of his 
country ; and he was, of course, outlawed. The same history re- 
cords, that a descendant of this gentleman, in the tenth century, be- 
ing in the reign of Charles tlie Simple of Fran6e, joined the Norman 
Rolf, or Rolla, the leader of an invading army that proved successful 
against Neustrae, now Normandy, and there settled himself with his 
Danish comrades. It also tells us that a descendant of the latter per- 
son, in the eleventh century, followed the fortune of William the Bas- 
tard of Normandy in his conquest of England ; and, shortly after, 
joined the English and Saxon nobles, and Norman men of power, 
become disaffected to William's government, — the former, in conse- 
quence of their being arbitrarily dispossessed by William of their 
lands and manors, — the latter, probably, for their not being rewarded 
by him to the extent they might think themselves entitl^i for their 
services — ^who fled for safety from the vengeance of his arm to the 
ftistnesses of the border districts of England and Scotland. It is 
doubtless from these refugees, and their immediate descendants, 
that the several clanahips of the Borderers first sprang up. Other 
clanships followed, but of a considerable later date, as the Maxwells, 
the Jarains, the Kers, the Scots and the Grahams, which became, in 
truth, more formidable than the earlier ones to both kingdoms. Their 
power of annoyance was established on a depredatory system of war- 
fare against their neighbours on each side of them, ana occasionally, 
as their jealousy might operate, against each other ; and this system they 
maintained with the most determined spirit, it is known, for many 
centuries, even as low down as the accession of James VI. of Scot* 
land to the English throne. 

Fortinbras, who had now taken up the Saxon translation of his 
name— Armstrong, sought ibr a dcmiicile, and soon settled at Manger- 
ton on the Roxburgh side of the river Liddel, in which vicinity also 
one of his Roman comrades, Elliot, had fixed himself; and here we 
wiH take occasion to remark, that we know of no ancestors of the clans 
of the Borderers, except those of the Armstrongs and Elliots, coming 
over to England with the Conqueror. The Jardins, no doubt, are of 
French extraction, but at what period they became a Border clan, we 
know not. 

VOL. I. 2 Q 
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JfiM^iertofi— Ibr lir this name lie wm mvw and trw after ki 
hanng settled himself to his Kkhigy was fiDrtanate enough very ahoitl^, 

Shis maraodings^ to acquire no inoonsiderable possession off landsm 
uafiries-shire; and thus became the first cfaier eC the dan of the 
Armstrongs. From thence branched off^ in after times^ OilnochT the 
second chief, and Kinmount the third, each baring subordinate cliiefe» 
generaUy selected from their own relations, under them, somewhat 
similar to the knights under the great Barons of England, con£»rmaMy 
to the Norman feudal system ofgoremment as introduced, and finally 
oonstitnted, by the Conqueror William himsel£ 

Whilst the two nations of England and Scotland were eadi under 
the rule of its respective soreretcn, it ever oontiniied the policy of 
their governments' out sddom to disturb the Borderers in their usurp, 
ed dominion over the country in whidi thev had fixed themselves. 
The reason was that these marauders or free-boeters^-^r they could 
be considered no other than a bandit of such,— generally became auzi. 
liaries, as suited either their humour or emergency at the time, to 
one or other of those nations in their wars with each other ; or some, 
times, uniting their strength, lent themselves to either, to disturb the 
peace of its neighbodr whilst wagine war abroad. But when the 
crowns of the two kingdoms were united by the accession of James VI. 
of Scotland to the English throne, the administration of the two king, 
dome, agreeing together, reserved on the complete subjugation of the 
Borderers; which measure they soon in a great deg^ree effected. 
Those on the south side the Esk save them no trouble ; hence they 
quickly drew over, by pnromises and bribes, all the leading chiefs on 
tne Sootdi skie, excepting only Gilnochy and Kinmount with their 
subordinates. Haridaw, the subordinate of Mangerton, had attached 
himself, some years before, to the Grahams of the southern border, 
and was on that acootmt held in utter contempt by the rest of the dan 
of his name; nor less, too, on account of his treadieryin betrapng 
and giving up the Duke of NorHramberiand to the English govern- 
ment, when he had taken refuge in Scotland from the vengeance of the 
laws of his country, which he had offended by his treasons in the reign 
of Queen Elisabeth. What had become of Mangerton at this period, 
we can give no account ; his name was never mentioned ; and it is pes- 
sible he was not in existence, for we recollect once seeing in our 
perambulations a very elegant cross near his casde, which we were told 
nad been erected over the spot where one of his name had been aasaa. 
einated, — ^perhaps he was the last of the chiefe of his name, and his 
lands had fallen to the lot of Harielaw who was descended fnun him. 
' €S6rMs, the eon ef John of Oilnodiy, so fiuned in Border history 
and its balladsi, and in Buchanan's history, was at this time the most 
powerful, the most enterprising, proud, and resolute of all the cbiefe of 
the Borderers ; determined on resistance, desperate as it could not fidl to 
have been considered, to which he was excited probably by the reedlec 
tion of the fate of his father recently and treacnerously put to dea^ by 
the mandate of James V *. ; and holdinff in abhorronce the mean and 
dastardly yielding, as he might naturaSy be supposed, finm his high 
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and undaonted vpnt, to estimate ity of tlie otker Bwder chiefs^ ^vbo 
could 80 calmly aurrooder an independency that had been for such a 
length of time maintained in the Bordersy— and that» too^ by a peraeve- 
fanoe and bravery that had no example in history. 

Ckriak had made sereral snooessral raids into England, long after 
the other chiefs had submitted ; and being greatly inspirited thereby, 
at lengthy with an in£Uuation little, if at all, short of insanity, car- 
ried his depredations as far as Doncaster in Yorkshire, not less fiian 
two hundred and sixty mUes distant from his domicile in the Borders^ 
where he was met by the King's troops, surrounded, and after some 
yain efforts at resistance, was taken with all the other chiefs of his 
dan that had fbllowedhis fortune, and with theminstantly hanged. Their 
castellated towers and houses, being first ransacked, were now all dis*. 
Bdantled, and their lands forfeited and suffered to be taken possession 
of, to thmr own private benefit, principally by the chiefs of the Scots, 
the Orahams, and the Elliots, excepting such portion of tiiem as 
was bestowed for his serrioes on the Lord Clifford, at that time Lord 
Warden of tiie English Marcheai - ^he chief of Harielaw was permit, 
ted to keep his lands, baring j^SS!t4iimsel^ as we hare already 
ttotieed, to the southern Borderers ; but these lands, of whaterer ex.. 
tent tJiey were, had become reduced by the extravagance of his sue;, 
eeseors in the middle of the last century to so few as sixty acresi, and 
these acres, we hare heard it insinuated, were wrested in no honour. 
ahle way from their rightful owner, by Henry, late Duke of Buodeuch, 
grandmher of the present Duke— «n insinuation this we can, from 
the knowledge we had of that noUeman acquired by frequent inter^ 
ooiurse witii him, repel with indignation. The Acres, however, have 
ftUen into the great mass of the Buodeuch property in the Border dis. 
triets, so that there is not, we believe, an individual of the name of 
Armstrong at the present day in possession of a single rood of land in 
fecsimple that was possessed by any of their ancestors prerious to 
the defeat we hare just now recorded ; how much were once possessed 
by them, is not easily, for a certainty, to be brought together^— we dare 
«nly name the vrii^e jMrish of Canoroe, in which is now comprehend, 
ed what were the nanshes of Sark and Half Morton ; the largest por. 
tloB, if not the wnde, of the parish of Langholm, and the same of 
what is now the purish of KirluAndrews, which at the period in 
question, constituted a porti<m, we think, of the parish of Nichol 
iorest ; — the lands of EUerbeck, now — if we are not wrong informed-^ 
In the possession of Francis Jeffery, Esq. Lord Advocate of Scotland ; 

wealth that Giloocb bad now aoqalred, and, in hh NEXTt of tba hieraattes power 
and oonseqaenca of that chief over those of the other elans,<— who oontemplated 
Gllnoch's ruin, whieh he effioeted, by Indndnf hini» under n promiae of IbwyiTimeai, 
to present himself with a train of bit retainers belbre bis soTereifU and yield him 
hom^e. Oilnoohy onfortnnately listened to Mazwdl, and approMhed Janes with 
Kirty, some historians say but thirty, of bis followers all costly attired and well 
mounted, at Fiddleton at the entrance into Ewesdale ; but ere he came within any 
moderate distance of him, he gare the signal for a body of Military lying In am- 
bush, who instantly surrounded Olhioeh and his followers, and conducted them 
to Caiiienrigg, near the conSnence of the TlTlot and Frasty-lee^ and there hanged 
them on tho tree% and Intamd their bodlaa beneath them, where their graTm are 
^fiilUo at tUa day. 



I 
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—and ' some portion of the lands of Moffat, belooging to Lord 
Hopetoun. 

AH the chiefs of the clan of the Armstrongs may be said^ too^ to 
have possessed verj respectable restdences^^-Oiinochy the castellated 
towers of Langholm, Canobie, and Kirk^Andrews, all superior edifices, 
as their remains testify at this day, most particularly the one at 
Gilnochy; Kinmount had a residence in Canobie called Woodslee, 
now the property and the residence of one of the Elliots, besides his 
castellated mansion at Kinmount, the site of which is npw corered by 
an extensive farmstead called Sark-Tower, in the possession of Mr. 
Church the tenant of the lands. 

But to return to some account of the individuals of Uie dan in gene- 
ral : — and what I am now going to observe of them is from an inter- 
course I have had with several of them. Lowered as numbers of them 
are in rank in the world now, as fistr as wealth and valour bestowed, 
and reduced as many of them must necessarily be almost to absolute 
poverty, yet have they, for such they absolutely betray, the cqnst^tioa 
of reflecting that the honour of thosi^ti their ancestors who resisted, 
though unsuccessfully, to the last extremity, the annihilation of the 
Border compact of freedom and independency for so many centuries 
maintained with every possible effort that men are capable of, remain? 
untuUied, In truth it is almost marvellous with what equanimity of 
mind and temper, it is observable, they frequently can advert to and 
contemplate their present state consequent from their,anoe8tors' noble 
and undaunted spirit in risking as they did^ and in the end losing, 
wealth, power and rank in the world. 

Before we proceed further with our narrative, let it be permitted 
us to ask, where, with perhaps the exception of the highland dan of the 
Campbells, will be Ibund a name so numeroxisly abounding in any 
other district at home, where their first ancestor settled himself, or 
BO spread over the surface of the globe, or at least over those parts of it 
where the government, under the shadow of whose wings tliey hare hitb. 
erto been protected, has any kind of sway, authority, or commercial in- 
tercourse, as is the name of Armstrong f — And here we will remark a 
circumstance which, we are persuaded. Mill not a little surprise many 
of our readers — ^that notwithstanding so great a number of the descend- 
ants of this once formidable Border dan is yet remaining amongst us ; 
and notwithstanding also, as it is well known, many, many individuals 
of them have by their talents and industry raised themsdves to wealth, 
nor less to respectability of character, yet but few, very few have 
found their way into court, or into any of the different employments 
lander government, nor even in the various professions, that of the 
medical only excepted in the kingdom — for it is a fact, the truth of 
which we bsid, seven years ago, opportunity of ascertaining beyond all 
disputation, by eareful examination into the lists published in the 
Royal Calendars, — the Almanacks, — ^and various other public registers 
that we might depend on of the year of that period 1825 — That not 
one of the name of Armstrong was to be found in the Imperial parlia. 
inent ; — ^Qot one among the higher offices at Court ; — not one among 
the Peers of the three kingdoms; — ^not one among the Governors of 
our Colonies, nor in the Diplomacy, nor among the Consuls; nor 
among the Baronets; nor in the knights of the different orders, or 
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luiightBaclielors; — ^nor ara<»g the professors of the different universities 
of ihe three kingdoms ; — ^neiUier among the dignitaries and proctors of 
the English Church ; nor among the Stipended Clergy of the Kirk of 
Scotland; nor among the Judges^ the Advocates, Writers of the signet, or 
Solicitors in the Scotch LavF Courts ; neither among the Judges, Masters 
in Chancery, and Sergeants in the English Law Courts ; and not even in 
the different grades of our Admirals ; and but two were found in the 
grades of our Generals; and three only registered among the Colonels 
and Lieutenant Colonels in our Army. An in<|uisitive stranger to 
our country, to notice this observation or rather remark of ours, 
might be led, and naturally enough too, to imagine this large body of 
men in a manner interdicted by the constitution and laws of the kmg. 
dom from any share in its government, however competent in abilities 
of mind thereto : and he might become strengthened in this conjecture 
when informed that several of the Scots, the Johnstons and the 
Elliots, sprang from ancestors, .who were held in as little estimation 
as those of th^ Armstrongs at one period of time by the government 
of the country, have been intrusted in offices of the highest import- 
ance, and some of them ennobled by the Peerage. We are ii^eed 
aware but of one individual of the Armstrongs, who has made any 
figure in the Annals of Britain since the Border compact was anni. 
hilated,— iwe allude to Archy Armstrong, who resided at the Stub, 
holm, immediately below the junction of Uie Wauchope and the Esk, 
and was a subjugated individual of the last Moss-trooping marauders 
of any consequence in numbers or terror- in the country, especially 
about Bew Castle in Cumberland, commanded by a William Arm. 
stronff, called for distinction sake ChruHe*9 Will. This Archy was dis. 
tinguished for his wit, and became a celebrated Jester in the court of 
Charles I., but was soon dismissed in disgrace from this dignified of. 
fice for his " insolent wit," as it was termed, on Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. For, one day, when this prelate was about, as was his 
duty at the king's table, when he chanced to be of his sovereign's din. 
ner party, to say grace, Archy intruded, and begged permission of the 
king to peform that duty; and it being granted him, proceeded with 
great gravity, " All praise to God, and little laud to the deil." After 
his dismissal from court, he retired to the parish of Arthuret in Cum. 
berland, where he died at an advanced age, and was buried within the 
church of the parish where may be now seen a tablet to his memory. 
His name, it can hardly be doubted, will go down to posterity so long 
as that of Laud shall have place in British history, and that, no doubt, 
will be, till annals of our Island are no more. 

It is not difficult to conceive how the families, and of course the 
name, of the Armstrongs, had so greatly increased, particularly to- 
wards the close of the Border compact, when we call to mind that 
everj male born under it was registered a retainer to one or other of 
the chiefs, to whom they became attached, in after life, so strongly, 
that it was rare to hear of any one leaving his home to seek for other 
protection. But how are we to account for their continuance in such 
great numbers, notwithstanding so many of them must have spread 
themselves abroad to seek for bread, immediately on the dissolution 
of the clanship in the manner we have already described it? Only two 
causes occur to us as likely to have thus operated ; to wit, the Handy. 
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fot marrisfles* which had m k»g oliCtkied ib the Border diatricti^ 
as theyhad alwaya done ia the Highland dittricta of Sootkuad, and 
against which there waa no law that either of the partiea aaiglit set 
ooyenant again^ howerer freiraeDtlT prior cootracta had been broioeB 
hythem;— andtheindeKcate-^ogireitnoworBeanniiia |iiOiiiiacttona 
intercourse of the sexes so notoriously prsrailing now, as it had dose 
ibr oentnries, among all the dana of ue Border district^ both on the 
north and south side the Esk^ though we are oUiged to confess^ from 
our own obeenranoe, we think with less reserre on the northern side. 

The Jirgi custom we have named has passed away since the b^in* 
ningy though not sooner, of the last century — but the laUer, we lament 
io say, is in no degree diminishing— we will not, howerer, aoO our 
]Ni^s with describing this intereoorse, but content oursdfea with no. 
tiang, it has doubtless tended to the cormpthm of moralsi» and moot 
assuredly to the increase of bastardy. Traverae these districts, and 
particularly that immedtatelv around Caiiobi^ and you wiU waat no 
further proof of the eril arising from these wretched OHtoms^— must 
we proceed? — It is hardlv to be believed how lew indiridnais yea meet 
with, if yon enquire of them from what chief of AA dan theyare 
descended, or who were their Withers, can satisfy yoar coriesity^ That 
there are, notwithstanding, numbers of the dan of the Armatronga 
Iran the original tree in a lineal l««timate male descent remaining, 
there can be no reasonaUe doubt r^e have heard of a gfeat.great. 
grandson of John of Oilnochy, who kept the prindpal Ian at Hawick 
In the memory of sereral yet liring in that neighbourhood ; and we 
saw about forty years ago in that Inn a large Oaken Cradle, which 
was known to ftave been brought from Oilnocby tower, in which the 
boisterous chief was accustomed to be rocked asleep by his ralets. 

We knew also two sons of the Host of Hawick Inn, tenanting a 
farm at Gilnochy under his Grace Henry of Bnodeuch. There was 
likewise, to our knowledge, an old gentleman at Olensier in Sark par. 
ish, known under the oesigned name of ''John O* the Garden,'* who 
had proof, he arerred, in his possession of a legitimate lineal descent 
from Eumouni WUlk of notorious memory ; a^ we once had person, 
al acquaintance with a gentleman near Edinburgh — ^who had been in 
the serrice of Henry Duke of Bticdeuch, who in his cups was used 
to boast he was a.Fitebrass, a oormjitien ef the French Fier..a-bra8, 
signifying Bettor, intimatine therdby he was descended truly from 
Hector ^ Haridum; and uat he came certainly from the town of 
Haridaw, we had the means of ascertaining beyond all dispute. 
Hence, then, we have a genealogical line of legitimate descmt of 
these men^ from Fortinbras's ancestor flying for refuge into Denmark 

* The psriiw tntendiiif to eater ioto thmrn depimTad oootnata* wamX at a parti- 
eolar place, on a eertain dajr, meet eoaamoolj at tbe return of an Anntial Fair or 
Wake, when they Joined hands in tbe pretence of witneeees, and agreed to cohabit 
together for one year, to prove whether they ehould tike one another well enough 
to become man and wife, and if at the expiry of that period they were aatiaficd 
with each other, the nuptial knot waa tied by a regular prieet; if otherwiMb they 
aeparated, the man beoaming bnrthoned with the child, ahould one bare been bom 
to him within the year of trial, or tbe woman pregnant at the moment of se- 
paration,— unleM^ however, the woman shooM agree to take the charge apen 
herself, which it was optional in her to do, in preference to the man, and then he 
became exonerated firom having any thing more to do with citlicr mother or dUld. 
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A. ]>• 7B7» to die proiHit year IWB, m period of one thoMnod md 
fnty-^Fe year% compruiDg^ abort only wAwa ye^i^ tfuHy-Arogene- 
fmtioii^ veekonin^ tolrty yoara to » genontioii ; is tluNre» it may jbo 
tMlnid ft fiunilv in tlio v»M**Mi IdnfldoMS of Bfudand. Hpo ^Jun ^ and 
Ireland, bowerer long it may have been ennoUed, or othonnse dignu 
fied by the Sorereigns of either of the }dngiom% that can boast of a 
deseenty uninterrupted on the male sidey of greater, or even of equal 
laogth? 

J.T. 
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BT ROBERT GILFILLAN. 

Fair maiden with the bright blue eye, 

Thou'st stofn my heart away ; 
Thou'rt mingled with my dreams by night 

And in my thoughts bv day ! — 
And oft thy name steals nrom my lip 

Or Suiters on my tonffue— 
O t ne'er was I beguU'd before 

By one aofiur and young!- 

Thy imagfl^ lovely ao the mon|» 

Appears in all I see;, 
For nature in her fiurest forms 

But breathes and apeaks of thee !-^ 
Thy voice is in the 4ong that £»1I8 

On ev'ning calm and lair; 
And in the rose's op'ning tints-<» 

Thy beauty's pictur'd there !-^ 



01 weloomje love, if this be. lovi 

—-Aught else it cannot be-«> 
To think that all my joy or woe 

Finds sympathy with thee !— r 
To wander 'mong the buds d spring 

Or flow'rs of summer gay. 
And sing—-' O ! maiden ever fair, 

Thou'st stol'n my heart away !'— 
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[[We intended to introdace the foDomng article with certain obser-- 
TStions of our own* Lest, however^ delay should stamp it of too 
old a date/ we act on the Horatian counsel — 'Carpe diem^ quam 
minimum credula postero/ Hence our readers have the contribution 
without comment. — Ed.|] 
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REFORM BILL AND SOME OF ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Tub Reform Bill, if it passes, must materially change the present 
constitution. It is the new Magna Charta. Let us ask, by whom is 
it to be carried into effect P By Barristers ; and were we assured that 
they shall be Barristers learned in the law and not merely in name, 
who could be more proper ? We find that the judges are to name Bar- 
risters who shall revise the lists of Borough rotes> have power to in- 
sert and expunge names and rectify mistakes in the lists, to summon 
witnesses, administer oaths and collect evidence in various ways. A new 
Court (the times are prolific in such things) will be established in each 
County, City and Borough, where these new judges will settle and sign 
the lists in open court, and be invested with authority to adjourn from 
time to time. It is generally conceived that some degree of study is ne- 
cessary to acquire the title of a Barrister, whose office entitleg nim to 
such situations as these; the presumption of a common.«ense view of 
the matter favours the general opinion — that some course of study or 
examination is gone through. It is known that dinners are eaten and 
names set down, but it is not known that these dinners and names are 
ail that is required. It is known also that all persons, who go to the 
bar with a view to practice, become the pupils of a Conveyancer or 
Special Pleader, but it is not known that the attendance is any thing 
but compulsory, and may consist either of ten months or ten days, 
which is more frequent Indeed the majority of the public are deceiined 
in this respect ; we do not mean to say that Barristers in general have 
not, by their own exertions, become competent to the practice of their 
own profession. But we do mean to say that a great many Barristers 
are totally ignorant of any branch of law, and that the granting a degree 
to an ignorant person is injurious to the interests of the public The 
legislature is greatly deceived on this point ; it constantly acts on the 
supposition that a barrister is necessarily a lawyer. The machine 
of all kinds of acts is left to be carried on by the bar. ' They are ap. 
pointed exclusively to all sorts of situations, — most properly, in our 
opinion, if the public be made secure that the degree, w;hich entitles 
tnem to the office, is appropriately conferred. • But the fact is^ that the 
men to whom these places and situations are given are not properly 
qualified; they are taken from among- the Barristers who are not 
lawyers, and hence it is that we so constantly hear complaints in the 
administration of justice in our police offices, in our colonies, and in in- 
ferior judicial and legal situations of all kinds. It is explained, 
when it is known that the persons appointed to these situa. 
tions may be Barristers who have never read a law book in their 
lives, and who have been subjected to no examination. It must there- 
fore astonish every well-wisher to the cause of reform, to whom these 
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hcts are known, to find that to tlie tame dass of bunglers and inca- 
pablesy as hare in so many instances made nullities and absurdities of 
our best framed laws^ has to be entrusted the managing of the ma- 
chinery of the Reform Bill. It is too certain that the eminent mem« 
hers of the profession will neither be the persons selected, nor is it 
probable that such men, whose merit is sure to meet with an abundant 
reward, would accept of such offices as are necessary to the complet- 
ing the ministerial scheme of reform. We shall have the briefless 
Barristers of quarter.aession circuits sitting in a court to determine 
on the right of Englishmen to vote in the election of their lawgivers, 
where the nicest points of the law of conveyancing, of landlord and 
tenant, and of the local customary tenure and prescriptive right to 
the elective franchise will all have to be mooted. Nay, if the Reform 
Bill is to be carried into effect in this mode, we scruple not to asserty- 
that the dissatisfaction, which is sure to arise from it, will go for to 
strip it of its popularity, and make the electors, who will have lost 
'that elective franchise which it was in the power of no Barrister to 
take from them, and which the laws of the land guaranteed, bitterly 
regret the change, when such a judge shall have power to take away 
one man's right to the elective franchise and give it to another, and 
feel the absurdity of being declared an elector one year by one judge,* 
and to have no vote next year by another ; and such are the conse« 
quences which to a greater or less degree must ensue. The corner 
quences of the Reform Bill, dispassionately speaking, and without 
leaning to the theories of the Reformer on the one side and the Anti* 
reformer on the other, have been but slightly considered. The im- 
mediate and one of the most important effects oi reform, in our opinion, 
will be the elevating the House of Peers as a branch of the Legisla. 
ture to a position which it will be dangerous for it to occupy. In the 
present state of a^rs, the House of Peers as a body seldom put forth 
their power; they have hitherto intrusted their interest to the 
nominees of the Boroughmongers sitting with the Commons. Reform, 
by taking away from the Peers the privilege of transacting their busi. 
ness by deputy, will, while destroying the pernicious power of such 
of their body as are Borough.proprietors, at the same, time raise from 
comparative insignificance that very large portion of the Peerage whose 
power has been so long usurped by the proprietors of Boroughs. 
Then, it may be asked, will the House of Peers stand co-equal in 
power (except in regard to money matters) with the Commons ? — and 
It will be answered that the constitution places them in strict equality; 
but in the moral power, which holds its sway by the means of public 
opinion, the House of Commons must always have the ascendancy. 
There are several great questions which must come before our Legis. 
lature in a very short time. The affairs of the Church will be can. 
vassed, the East India Company's Monopoly, the Bank Charter, the 
Com Laws, and many others, ueeply affecting the weal of the people. 
In all or most of these questions the people's voice will be heard, and 
into which scale they will throw their weight is evident enough to all. 
Our present representatives are ^^erally men inclined to liberal mea- 
sures ; and should there soon be a change, their successors are not likely 
to be less so. Unless some great alteration should take place in the 
opinions of the members of the ugier hott0e---aiid there seems but 
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little hope that each wiU be Um cas»— the two hooees, it is reasonable to 
suppose^ will meet in onoompromistng opposition on most of these 
questions ; or should one give way to &e opinion of the other, that one 
will he the House of Peers, who will thus vote themselves the tools of 
the Crommons. The Peers themselves^ and a certain class of politicians 
have canted much about the House of Peers being the safeguard of 
the Monarch affainst popular encroachments on the prerogative^ but 
to any one, wh^^ is at all acquainted with the constitutional history of his 
countiT> this assumption of the Peers can appear very little better 
than ridiculous. Wfotever a Bill has come before them that was cal- 
culated to militate against their interest, or they imagined waa likely 
to do so» (such as the Reform Bill) this favourite cry was sure to be 
beard, — indeed it has proved the most efficacious instrument in guarding 
some of their most absurd privileges from the attacks of common sense. 
But whenever their power was really needed to support the King, how 
has that power been exercised ? They voted the exclusion of the bishops 
from their house when episcopacy was the best support of the throne; 
condemned Strafford to death ; and ultimately they deprived Charles 
I. of the command of the military and naval forces of the kingdom, 
denied him the privilege of appointing the great officers of state, restrict- 
ed his power in granting titles and conferring pardons, and in a word 
leduced the prerogative to a mere sound, and the functions of Royalty 
to an empty pageant, and forced Charles to exclaim " that his towns 
were taken from him, his ships, his army, his money, and nothing re- 
mained to him but a good cause and the hearts of his loyal subjects." 
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AwAKB, my harp, once more awake 

And echo forth my sorrow I 
Awake to-day — I will not break 

Thy slumMrs on the morrow ! 
For tnou and I must bid adieu, — 

Aye,* bid adieu for ever I 
My nours to come are short and few«— 

I'll smile again — no, never I 

Oh ! oft, when rumour^s accents fell 

My heart's fond hopes to smother, 
I thought of her, who promised well 

She ne'er would wed another. 
Confiding fool ! I checked those fears. 

That o'er my mind came stealing. 
For I had deemed that Beauty's tears 

Betokened earnest feeling. 

For her my native shores I left 
'Neath poignant anguish amartiiig; 

Of ev'ry loy, save one, bereft-* 
Tbe^Uyt ahe gfiYe at parting. 
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Mid storm and mntkiiie Aof wm BMr>««» 

My solace on the billow; 
Bf day it banished ttty fcar^— i- 

By night it smoothed my pillow. 

MyezUe o'er, I sowht again 

The spot a&r off gieamingi— 
The cliffLgirt island of the main 

Oft trod in fimcy's dreaming. 
Time flew with leaden wings j-^too soon, 

AJas!— it brought the token 
Of all a faithless one had done,— i 

Of TOW and promise broken ! 

Awake, my harp, once more awake 

And echo fortn my sorrow ! 
Awake to^ay — ^I will not break 

Thy slumbers on the morrow ! 
My hours to come are short and few,-— 

I'll smile again — ^no, never ! 
Adieu ! my harp— « long adieu ! 

Sleep on,— sleep on for ever ! 

AER. 
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It is melancholy to reflect on the universal dominion and certain 
imtality of this scour^ of our island. Every plan which human inge. 
Baity has densed for its cure has been vain ; and in attempting to com. 
hat It, the physician is but fighting a retreating battle with Death* 
Worse than the sentence against the flrst-bom of Egypt, it is continu* 
ally ** weding away" our best and our loveliest ; nor hare we any 
token, that the destroying angel may pass by our thresholds I — ^As 
when that sore affliction fell upon the £gyptians, there isa greatlamen. 
tation in the land, '* for there was not a house in which there was not 
one dead." — Insidious also as fetal, it spreads its meshes around those 
in the full rigour of manhood and tiie fairest bloom of beauty ; and as it 
doses in upon the rictimsi causes a thousand hearts to wither, whose 
happiness nad emanated from hopes of their future . success. Manly 
genius and female loveliness are its common prey;— and bright as 
stands Britain in science and literature, and fair as her daughters are 
Kckoned, how much higher both in genius and beauty would her 
children appear, were this peculiar scourge of her coasts remored I 

About one in five of the deaths which occur in Great Britain hare 
been ascribed to Consumption : about 55,000, in England alone, an. 
nually. It is as provoking to the physician, as universal in its fetalitr; 
fer active measures cannot be had recourse to, and he must tread the 
beaten trade which has always yet led to — ^Death. He may prescribe 
medidnes, and advise change of dimate; but he knows well that the 
demon has dutched his prey, and will not leave it until it sinks lifdese 
beneath his grasp. 
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This fktal yet beautifiil diacBae bu becv often wakde tbe subject of 
foetry. Wilson, vho, as Jolinttoa said of Ooldsmitb, — beautifies 
every thing he touches,- and Iiring and Wordsworth have exquisitely 
described it in its more loTelv forms. In their hands, it is like a 
stately edifice which is beautiful to the eye, shrouded in its green 
mantle of ivy and crowned with the thousand wild flowers which 
breathe their spiritual sighs to the erening, — but which, to the wan- 
derer amid the ** glimmer and gloom'' of its ruined arches, aflbrds but 
the smell of noisome weeds, and the spectacle of grandeur and beauty 
fast passing away. 

It is in the Hospital only that Consumption can be contemplated in 
all its horrors. Look down that long array o^ couches where misery 
in all her shapes may be seen ; — ^from the ''moping madman and the 
idiot gay," to the wretch whose glassy eye and livid features bear the 
impress of death ; — Consumption claims as her own MOST of the 
mockeries of human form which met your gaze ! 

Mark the shrug of the physician, as he passes them with some vain 
question, and mutters '* Phthisis confirmaUi' to the students around. 
In the female wards, in the space of twenty beds, you may trace Con- 
sumption in all its stages. A blind man might tell, from the slight hard 
cough of the disease in its incipient state, down to the low thick difficult 
expectoration of the adranced stage, the various states of the patients. 
But mark the difference of the forms of the disease. Some are pale, 
crushed, beaten down, as it were, like broken and soiled lilies, with 
leaden eyes and long pale transparent fingers clutching the very bed 
clothes for support ;— ^hers are feebly attempting to read or sew, 
while a few, flushed and excited, are laughing and even — alas ! jesting 
trith the misery of their fellow-sufierers ! — misery, which they are 
themselves doomed in no long time to undergo ! It is affecting, even to 
the most superficial observer, to notice the appearance of the patients 
at different times in the day. Walk round the wards in the morning, 
and you find them weak, pale, hopeless : — visit them in the evening, 
when the exacerbation of tbe hectic fever, which attends consmnptioa, 
takes place, and you see them full of hope and confidence, framing 
schemes of future pleasures ; busied with the anticipation of approach- 
ing convalescence ; and many of them so beautiful, of so exquisite a 
complexion, and with eyes of such lustre that you yourself can scarcely 
imagine that disease can so exactly simulate health and loveliness. 
But so it is. I have a brief tale of common misery to tell connected 
with this disease. The circumstances of the case created much sym- 
pathy at the time, and though those who were then my iellow-stu. 
dents are now dispersed over the world, I yet doubt not but this 
record may meet the eyes of some who beheld the suflferings and death 
of poor £]len Rainals. 

She was a native of Denmark. Her father was a merchant whose 
extensive concerns kept him constantly engaged at a seaport town 
some distance from home, and thus his daughter has risen from child- 
hood to the slender beauty of womanhood, without the opportunity of 
weakening or destroying by her affectionate attentions a love of money 
which had become the ruling passion of the old man's life. The sole 
companion of Ellen Rainals, during her youthful years, was a brother, 
boisterous sporting lad, who, except the day was foul, was rarely by 
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hiB mattr^B ride for half m hoar together. Sometimes hie excursions 
lasted for weeks, and during all that period his rister was left sit hoaM 
with a few hooks or her harp to cheat the time away. Yet he was 
kind to her in his way, and Ellen learnt to hear with patience and 
even to lore the boisterous glee so different from her own gentle dis. 
position. Her mother was long since dead, and she could now think 
with calmness of that sad berearement. In this I would faia 
describe Ellen Rainals such as I knew her before her misfor. 
tunes, but a painter might as well attempt to give an idea of 
mind by shape and colour. She seemed all spirits. Endowed with a 
naturally retiring mind, her want of all society had increased this dis. 
porition to a degree almost jpainful to beholdL In the innocence, and 
almost in the ignorance (so lar as the workings of worldly minds were 
Goncemed) of a child, she had reached the first bloom of a lovely wo^ 
man ; — the transparent complexion peculiar to her countrywomen, took 
the hue of her passing thoughts and feelings as naturally as the placid 
lake reflects the passing sunshine or cloud ; — a perfect cliild of nature, 
it seemed as natural for her to smile and to be happy, as for a flower 
to look bright and beautiful. It was not to be expected that she had 
acquired much knowledge ; — ^but that which her mind had naturally 
led her to lore and to acquire, was well fitted to increase the enchant, 
ment which dwelt about her. With the poets, particularly the wild 
old bards of her native land, she was familiar, in the knowledge of 
flowers she was much skilled, — these, and music^ of which she was 
passionately fond, were her whole accomplishments. Such was Ellen 
Kainals when I first saw her, during a short visit to the part of the 
country where she dwelt. It was some years afterwards when I be. 
held her in her last illness, and dreadful indeed was the change which 
had taken place in her fortunes. I learned the particulars of her 
story, partly from herself, and partly from . the wretch who had de. 
stroyed her — ^for he too finished his life in the Hospital, after a career 
which might even be considered as an expiation for his crimes. Of him 
I will speak in a future chapter,— meantime, I will retain the form 
of narrative ia tracing Ellen to the close of her life. 

Among her father's commercial friends was a Mr. L an English 
merchant reputed to be of great wealth, if that term can be applied to 
a man addicted to extensive speculations, and consequently liable to 
ruin on the failure of any of his schemes. This gentleman's son, in 
the course of his travels* called on old Rainals, who not choosing to 
he encumbered with an idle young man, and yet wishing to conciliate 
his favour, dispatched him to his country house where Ellen and her 
brother residea. The frank gentlemanly address of the young Eng- 
lishman won the heart of young Kainds, — theycoursea, shot and 
fished together, — they explored the old ruined towers with which that 
part of the country so much abounds; and Ellen on their return 
would explain to them the story, and sing them the old ballad con. 
nected with the former tenants of the wasted strongholds. Many 
weeks wore away in this manner, and the Englishman found himself 
a fixed inmate at Lewistadt. He had plighted his faith to Ellen and 
won her's in return, with the free consent of her fotber ; who con- 
sidered that the son of the rich English merchant might be of service 
to him in his speculations. But he was destined to a severe punish. 
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ment for bis unnatural aelfishnen. Young L- knew tiiat liiii father's 
affiiirs were in a most precarious situation^ and that he was at this 
▼ery time gathering together all sums of money which he oould pro. 
cure without rousing su^icion, — in order to seeux^s sonething nponi 
the ruin which was impending. 

Influenced by this Knowledge, — the young man pressed Elleo to 
name an early day for their nuptials ;— -and shortly after departed 
for CcNsenhagen with her as his wife. But the old banish stockjob. 
her was not a man to be hurried in his disbursements. Some suspi. 

cton respecting old L ^"s affiurs had already transpired, and he re. 

fused to pay down Ellen's portion* Meantime the young couple sailed 
lor England, where the first news which greeted th^n was the fidlure 
of the great English merchant, ' and his aepartare with certain sums 
of money — ^no one knew whither. And now commenced the misfor. 
tunes of poor Ellen Rainals. So soon as her husband discovered that 
Ellen's father was determined not to assist them, but on the contnuy 
sent him an abuaire letter containing an unpaid bill of large amount, 
which was due to him by the firm, of which his fikther was the head, 
and in which he himself had a share, — and when after rarious enquiries 
he was unable to discover the retreat of the absconded merchaiit, the 
jroung man gave himself up to all manner of dissipation^ and soon 
involved himself in complete ruin. But why shoula I dwdl on the 
misery which these unhappy young creatures sufiered during many 
months of the roost abject poverty ? I saw, as I have before said, the 
dosing scene of the young man's life, and it was dreadful to behold 
his wasted and prematurely wrinkled &ce working with the pangs of 
shame and agony of soul, as with all the bitter eloquence of remorse, 
he poured out curses on himself, for the misery with which be bad 
bowed down the young spirit of his gentle and unoomplaining wife. 
It appeared, that urged by want, and love of those gratifications 
which money alone oould procure, and whidi he bad long been accus. 
tomed to enjoy, he had joined a gang of desperate characters^ and 
been engaged in the perilous situation of a passer of base eoin — the 
most dangerous and, it appears, the worst remunerated occupation 
connected with forging. He had been at length detected, but escap- 
ed from the police by the assistance of some of his accomplices, and 
after skulking about the city for some days, succeeded in getting out 
of the country. There are few hearts^ so hardened by yioe and 
wretchedness, as not to be susceptible of moments of good and pure 
feeling. Even this poor wretch seemed to have been oyercsme by the 
Temembrance of his young wife — ^''a stranger in a strange land," with- 
out a friend to help or means to support her, and now in the last 
months of pregnancy. He wrote her a penitent and incoherent letter, 
detailing his crimes and the necessity lor his banishmeut, and endos- 
ing her a small sum of money. She never heard of him more I— Oh ! 
who may paint the sickness of soul, the utter loathing of life which 
this poor foreiffu girl felt, as day after day, alone and almost famish, 
ing, she looked out from her squalid apartment upon the bustle and 
noise and cheerfulness of a populous city } Or who may imagine the 
utter loneliness and desolation of heart, in which she lay down upon 
her miserable pallet, drenched with the bitter tears which silently 
streamed over her faded cheek, throughout her unoompanioned n^bt? 
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The fltf^^ causeway and pared stieet thronged with the oommer- 
cial crowd, and reflecting the nooo-day Uaze of the sQmmer sun, 
aeared her eyeballs with their bright and monotoaous glare, and con- 
trasted strangely with the sombre dreariness of her own squalid gar- 
ret. Gentle ana timid as was her nature, she declared to me, on her 
dying day, with a shudder which even approaching death could not 
prevent, that often she had been on the point of throwing herself 
from her window into the street, to end at once her existence and her 
sorrows. 

But maternal feelings proved stronger even than despair, and she 
lived on in her misery for the sake of the unborn iniant whose iea- 
tures she longed ** with all the longing of a mother" to gasse upon, be. 
lore she might dose her eyes in death. Let me hasten over this period 
of wretchedness. In pain of body and mental anguish, a child was 
born to the unhappy Ellen Rainafs, and she, who had been nursed in 
luxury, and whose slightest wish had been obeyed with alacrity, was 
DOW indebted to the unwilling charity of a decrepit old woman fear 
assistance in this critical period. 

It is well known to medical men, that diseases which have taken 
deep root in the constitution, frequently lie dormant during preg^an. 
cy, and break out afterwards with redoubled violence* The misery 
which this poor girl had suffered, from anguish of mind and priva- 
tions of every kiud, had already laid the foundation of consumption in 
her delicate frame, and it was dreadful to behold the rapidity of the 
disease which developed itself after her accouchement. 

By the representations of her fellow-lodger to Dr. A , a man 
who does honour to his profession and to mankind, — she was instantly 
removed to the Hospital, accommodated with a private room, and sup. 
plied with every thing that could conduce to her comfort She could 
not be prevailed on to part with her infant; it was now the only link 
that bound her to existence, and gradually sinking to death herself, 
she continued to watch the feeble form of her child, — as the closing 
evening still seems to linger until the flowers of the valley have fold* 
ed up their leaves in rest 

Yet there were times when the disease seemed to become stationary, 
and sometimes I have heard her in an evening, as I passed the door 
of her room, singing to her child some sweet k>w melody — ^breathing of 
hope and remembered happiness. But her infant would utter a feeble 
cry,— «nd her song wouU cease ; and then you might hear the deep 
long sobs bursting from her bosom, as if the force of her sorrow would 
rend her delicate frame to pieces. At other times I have heard her 
•peak enthusiastically and even cheerfully of her fetherJand, dwell 
with fond minuteness upon the beauty of Lewistadt, and remind me 
of incidents which occurred during my short stay near her dwelling. 
I would fain have had her removed from the Hospital, but " she was 
very well where she was," she said, — and she would gaae upon her 
infant for a minute, and then turn her blue eyes glowing through her 
tears, in the unnatural brilliancy of consumption, upon me, with a 

fiance of such deep and sorrowful meaning, tnat I gave up the point 
t was plain she knew that both her child and herself were dying, and 
though the natural dinffing to life and to her offspring gave a me* 
landidy to her anticipations of this event, it was aear also that she 
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looked forward to it as the end of her sorrows ; and as she marked the 
fading eye of her iDfant, a ca}m resignation mingled with her natural 
grief; and she was willing that herself and her infiuit should die, 
for the hope was strong in her that they would meet in the land where 
** the wicked oease from troubling, and the weary be at rest." It 
was a sight to touch the hardest heart, to see the young creature^ 
herself supported with pillows, attempting to suckle her dying child ; 
vainly trying to yield a little more natural nourishment to the infant 
into whose veins she had already poured the poison which was fast 
destroying her own life ; and to see her long, pale transparent fingers 
steal, like a moon-beam, oyer its wan, shrunken features, as if strug. 
gling till the last to possess herself of the consciousness of its existence, 
by feeling for the movement of the lip unseen to her dimmed eye, 
and trying to discover the warmth of the breath which to her anx^ 
iously listening ear seemed gone for ever. 

It was on a lovely summer evening, that I received a message from 
Ellen Rainals desinng to see me as soon as possible. I went imme- 
diately, and found her sitting up in her bed ; — ^as I entered, she held 
out her hand cheerfully towards me, and beckoned roe to sit down. 
There was a strange unearthly fixedness in her eye, which had always, 
in the last stages of her illness, been restless and brilliant, or flitting 
and lustreless. I had never for many weeks seen the child out of her 
arms ; it was now laid by her side, as if asleep. She saw me looking 
towands it — ** Ellen is dead," she said, ** she died an hour ago." — I 
attempted to utter a few words of comfort — " Hush !" she said, *' it is 
well with her, — and I feel thai in my heart, which tells me I will never 
again see the light of the sun which is now streaming over the sweet 
valley of my own Lewistadt I Oh ! how beautiful and sacred that 
Bun-set seems to me !" — She stopped for a moment, gazing at the 
beams as they played upon the distant river, and then said suddenly 
— '* My poor husband ! it is well he does not witness this; may the 
Father of Mercy blot out his errors as fully as I forgive him the suf- 
fering he has caused me and my poor baby !*' — She took the dead body 
of her child into her arms, and kissed it repeatedly — then laid it upon 
the coverlet upon her knee, raised its heaa upon a pillow, and smiled 
sadly as she looked at the little arrangement The sun threw a 
broad light upon the bed ; — I offered to close the blind — " Oh ! let 
me gaze on it to the last," said she ; '^ for see I how beautifully it gleams 
on Ellen's cheek.'* I retired and sat down at a distance from the bed. 
** Ellen and I will be laid in the same grave ?" said she enquiringly-* 
"I promised it." She then turned again towards her child. I 
thought I saw her head fall slightly back upon her pillow, — but her 
cheek glowed in the sun-light with such a beautiful and life-like ttogo 
that I could not think she was dead. I walked to the bed-side, and 
was about to speak, — ^the sun dropped that instant out of sight, — and 
the sudden paleness, which overspread the features of the Danish girl 
and her child, showed that their griefs were gone for ever. 

Daniel Mebshauk. 
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THE HERMIT OP THE MOUNTAIN. ' 

BY JOHN MACKAT WILSOK. 

iKTRUDBBy thou shalt hear my tale^ — ^the solitary said. 
While far adown beneath our met, tibe fiery levin play'd. 
The thunder donds our carpet were — ^we ^eus'd upon the storm. 
Which sirept along the mountain sides/ in many a fearful form. 

I sate beside the lonely man, on Snowden's cloudless height ; 
AboTe our heads was glory, but beneath more glorious night, 
For the sun was shining over us, but lightnings flashed below. 
Like the felt and fiery darkness of unutterable woe. 

I love in such a place as this," — the desolate began. 
To gaze upon the tempests wild that separate me fh>m man. 
To muse upon the passing things that agitate the world. 
View myself as by a whirlwind to hopeless ruin hurled. 

My heart was avaricious once, like yours the slave of feeling — 
Perish such hearts — vile caves of crime ! Man's selfishness concealing. 
For self! damned self s creation's lord, — man's idol, and his god, 
'Twas torn from me, a blasted, bruised, a cast off, worthless load. 

Some say there's wildness in my eyes, and others deem me crazed. 
They trembling turn and shun my path, for which let Heaven be 
They say my breath is blasphemy — ^they marvel at my fate Upraised. 
While 'tis my happiness to know, they pity not but — ^bate. 

My father feU from peace and wealth the day that I was born. 
My mother died, and he became his fellow-gamblers' scorn, 
I know not where he lived or died — ^I never heard his name. 
An orphan in a workhouse — ^I was thought a child of shame. 

Some friend by blood had lodged me there, and bought my keeper too. 
Who pledged his oath he would conceal what of my tale he knew ; 
Death came to him, he called on me the secret to unfold. 
But died while he was uttering the little I have told. 

My soul was proud nor brooked restraint, was proud and I was young. 
And with an eager joyancy I heard his feultennff tongue 
Proclaim me not of beggars born, yea as he speaking died, 
I — greedy — ^mad to know the rest,— stood cursing by his side. 



I looked upon the homely garb that told my dwelling pli 
It hung upon me hearily-*-a token of disgrace 1 
I fied the nouse, I went to sea— -was by a villain prest. 
But the stamp of his brutality was printed on my breast. 

Like vilest slave he fettered me, my flesh the irons tore — 
Scourged — ^mocked, and worse than buried me upon a lifeless shore. 
Where human foot had never trode, upon a barren rock. 
Whose caves ne'er echoed to a sound, save billows as they broke. 

'Twas midnight — ^but the morning came. I looked upon the sea — 
And a melancholy wilderness its waters were to me ; 
The heavens were black as yonder doud that rolls beneath our feet. 
But neither land nor living thing my eager eyes could meet. 
VOL. I. 2 s 
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I naked sate upon the rock — I trembled, strove to prajr— 
Thrice did I see a distant sail and thrice it bore away. 
My brain with hunger maddening, as the steed the nattle braTes, 
I plunged me headlong from the rock and buffetted the wares. 

Methought I saw a vessel near, and bitter were my screams^ 
But they died within me echoeless, as the voices or our dreams ; 
For the winds were howling round me, and the suffocating gush. 
Of briny horrors rioted — the cry of death to crush 1 

My senses fled. I lifelessly upon the ocean slept. 
And when to consciousness I woke, a form before me wep^— 
Her face was beautiful as light, but by her side there stood, 
A group whose savage glances were more dismal than the flood. 

They stood around exultingly — they snatch'd me from the wave. 
Stole me from death — to torture me — to sell me as a slave — 
She who stood o'er me weeping was a partner of my chains. 
We were sold, and separation bled my iieart with deeper pains. 

I knew not what her birth had been, but loved her with a love. 
Which nor our tyrants* insolence nor mockery could move, 
I saw her offered to a Moor — another purchased me ! 
But Heavens ! my arms once fetterless ! ere midnight I was free. 

Memory with eager eye had marked her master's hated door — 

I grasped a sabre-^reached the house and slew the opposing Moor—* 

I bore her rapidly away, — a boat was on the beach, 

We put to sea, saw morning dawn, beyond our tyrant's reach. 

I gazed upon her silently— I saw her sink to sleep. 
As darkness sathered over us upon the cheerless deef^-— 
I saw her in her slumber start, unconsciously she spoke — 

death ! she called upon his name who left me on the rock. 

Then ! there was madness in my breast and fury in my braiA — 
She never heard thai name from me,— yet uttered it again ! 

1 started forth and grasped her hand, — * Are we pursued,' she cried, 
I trembled in my agony, and speechless o'er her sighed. 

I ventured not to speak of love in such an awful hour — 
For hunger glistened in our eyes, and grated to devour 
The very raffs that covered us-^ts pangs I cannot tell 
But in that Tittle hour I tore Eternity from hell I 

For the transport of its tortures did in that hour surround. 
Two spirits on the bosom of a shoreless ocean found, 
As we ffazed upon each other with a dismal longing look. 
While jealousy, but not from love, our tortured bosoms shook*- 

I need but add that we were saved, and by a vessel borne. 
Again toward our native land to be asunder torn,— 
The maiden of my love was rich, was rich — and I was poor, 
A soulless menial shut on me her wealthy guardian's door. 
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She knev it not, nor would I tell, — ^tell ! by the host of heaven, 
Mv tongue became the sepulchre of sound !-*my heart was riren— 
I fled society and hope^-the prison of my mind — ^ 

A world of inexpressible and guilty thoughts confined. 

I brooded on my miseries, ambition fired my soul. 

Sweeping round me like a fury, while the beacon and the goal. 

Of my sleepless ever turbulent desire was to hare 

The hand tnat mine had rescued from the fetters of a slave. 

At length blind fortune favoured me, — my breast to loy awoke. 
And then the wretch who left me on the isolated rode 
I met within a distant land, nor need I farther tell 
But, that we met as equals there, and my antagonist felL 

Awhile I brooded on his death, and gloomily it brought, 
A desolateness round me stamping guilt on every thought; 
I tremUing found how bloodily my venseance was apprised. 
At what vUe price my bosom was of jealousy released — 

For still the breathing of his name by her I loved had rung, 
In remembrance like the latest sound that felleth from the tongue. 
Of those best loved and cherished when upon the bed of death. 
They bequeath to us their injuries to visit in our wrath. 

But soon those griefs evanished, like a passing summer storm. 
And a gush of hope like sunshine flashed around me to defbrm 
The image of repentance, while tlie shadows of remorse 
Betreated from its presence with a blacker gathering curse. 

I hurried home in eagerness— the leaden moments fled— 

My burning tale of love was tdd— xwas told, and we were wed-— 

A tumult of delightfiilness had rapt my soul in flame. 

But on that day— my wedding day-Hi mourning letter came,—* 

Joy died on every countenance — she trembling broke the seal. 
Screamed, glanced on me and lifeless fell, unable to reveal 
The horrid tale of death that told her new made husband's guilt. 
The hand that she that day had wed, her brother's blood hi^ spilt-^ 

That brother in his mother's right another name did bear, 
'Twas him I slew — all shrank from me in horror and in fear^- 
They seiz'd me in my bridal dress — ^my bride still senseless lay, 
I spoke not while they pinioned me and hurried me away. 

They lodged me in a criminal cell by iron gratings barred— 
And there the third day heavily a funeral bell I heard. 
A sable crowd my prison past — they g<uE'd on it with gloom- 
It was my bride, my beautiful, they rollowed to the tomb ! 

I was acquitted — ^but what more had I with life to do— 

I cursed my fate — ^my heart — ^the world, and from its creatures flew ! 

Intruder thou hast heard my tale of misery and of guilty 

Go — ^mingle with a viler world, and tell it if thou wilt" 
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N0CTE3 OOURUAN A-^No. I. 

Dauif'JBank, the ruidmee d[ David Gaurfy, The Parkur^^TUne, 
Seven o'Clfidu^David Gimrfy and Ddia Crumxu 

I DOOT^ sir, ye will tbink DaiBy^Bank but a dowy pboe thiovgli- 
out the nigh^ aa* mair especially as ye wuniia alloo me to help ye to a 
drap o' our Islay whusky to put the neb on your cauld yilL 

Nay, nay, my kind sir, does it not accord with reason and commoii 
sense, that he must ha^e a very poor opinion of his friend, of his ood- 
rersation, of his talents, and of his society, who cannot enjoy his con^ 
pany — who is not able to endure it, without the aid and the asaistance 
of spirituous liquors. Is it not undeniable that he must feel very lit- 
tle interest in uie subject of which he speaks, who cannot become 
animated with its importance, until a portion of intoxicating liquors 
has heated the animal passions ? I conceive that spirits are altogether 
unnecessary and pernicious for conversation, for liTeliness, and mirth. 
They bum up the social aflections-^they destroy the physical en^- 
gies, and the cheerfulness obtained by every one glassy is one step 
ascended on the ladder of insanity ! 

Datid Ctoooai/T. 

Haw 1 Haw ! Haw ! That's maist inkn^penUfi language, boweoBS. 
ever, nor can I see that ava; for oonfoun' me gin I could say ony 
thing worth 9, pinch o' snuff, unless I had a wee dm q^nts to 
dear mv head. It's nonsense gan aboot the bush wi' the maitter,-— 
I mak free to confess, that I couldna for the verra life o' me sit hum- 
min' an ha'in, in a twa-haund crack wi' the best fallow I e'er met wi* 
without a thumblefh' to gie the blue deerils the fiing. Od keep us ! 
it gars me a' grew to see ye sniff, wiff, sniftin' ower that sma' yul ; — 
wiul ye no at aace an' to be dune wi't, tak a quiet sodc out o' the 
toddy jug ? 

DjiiiLA C&uaoA. 

You will excuse me, sir, — ^you wiU not succeed in ovemifiog my 
determination. I have become a member of a Temperance Society, 
and by so doing, I have nailed up the door of Intemperance. Yoa 
may tell me that it is more manly to abstain from spirits, and be 
temperate in all things, without giving a pledge, by which 1 bind my- 
self and become the servant of a bond ; — ^I will answer your questionj^ 
by asking another — ^Whether is it safer to avoid temptation alto- 
gether, or wilfully to risk, to lentil temptation, for the mere sake of 
trying whether it or our powers of resistance be the strongest ? By 
your admitting that it is more noble to resist-*- 

DaTID Gk>UBIiY. 

Losh preserve us ! I ne'er admitted ony sic thing. 

DniiLA CxvsGA. 
Hear me, sir, — By your admitting that it is more noMe to resist, 
you are admitting that in ardent spirits there is the presence of evil — 
and where is the merit of resisting an evil, when the evil exists merely 
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in aooordaace with your own will and deed. By your mere admission 
of resistance^ you are admitting the poasilulity of your fiiUing a vie 
tim to the power you resist And how can you pray in the words of 
our Lord ^' Lead us not into Teraptation," while yon are affirminff, 
and acting upon the principle, that it is more nohle, and more manly 
to permit, aim enter into temptation, than to avoid it ? 

David GountY. 

An' what for wad ye no be puttin' awa' that blash as weel as the 
ither ? Isna the presence o' evfl in wine ? MoreoTer, I shud Like to 
ken distinckly the difference between it an' whusky. Now ye are 
slooed to drink the ane, while ye are forced to steek your een, an' to 
turn awa' your head free the ither wi' a perfeck loathing as if the 
thoosand Ills that flesh is heir to lay in ambuslicade in a caulker o' 
guid Scotch drink. Heard ye ever o' sic unacoontable conduct, — 
there's surely as muckle o' the evil tpeerit, as ye are pleased to ca' it, 
in the wine as in the whusky; an' I hae monyan' monya time thought 
that he wha could sit for ony length o' time drinkin' tne former maun 
be a doonright doitered sot. Troth, sir, it's nae better than burn 
water, an' &r ower cauld for my stamach at this time o' day ; an' yet 
I'll uphaud it aoainst ye that the maist feck o' your wine-bibbers 
are gien to get themselyes fou as auld drucken fiddlers. Has it been 
weeTcertifi^, or can ye say as sure's death, that nane o' your temper*, 
ance chiels get ower far pen wi' the yill an' the wine? But aiblins^ 
I'm ower hard on ye now— -shove across the jug as ye'll no hae't^ an' 
111 sing ye a sang ni o* the true Scotch speerit, in maur senses than ane, 

THE BARLEY BREE. 



TuNB— *' Side ye yeL" 

The barley bree ! the barley bree ! 

Mv benison on the barley bree. 

What reddens the haflbts, an' brightens the ee, 

Like fa' Mraming bickers o' barley bree ! 

Gin ye wad be Strang, sir, and scaithless frae sairs. 
Gin ye wad live lang, sir, untroubled wi' cares. 
Then tak ye this wholesome bit counsel frae me-** 
Instead o' cauld water, drink barley bree. 

The barley bree ! the barley bree ! 
Come fill up the bicker wi' barley bree ! 
Nae swilling o' swipes or thin gruel for me 
Unless they're weel season'd wi' barley bree. 

It cheers the faint-hearted, it warms the cauld, 
Maks wise men o' haverls, and young men o' auld. 
Gars douf dowie bosoms loup lightly in glee, — 
Hurrah for auld Scotia's barley bree ! 

The barley bree ! the barley bree ! 
Hurrah for the land o' the oarley bree ! 
My atn honest kintra, oh ! blessings on thee 
Thou land o' guid fallows an barley brcc ! 
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Noo tbae rerses were written by Maister Wilson the sticket mini- 
ster^ an' what wad ye say to hae them humbly inscribed to the mem- 
bers 0* the Berwick Temperance Society^ and put in prent in the 
Border Magazine ! 

Dblla Cxusca. 

While I admire the rigour and naivet^ of the Boog^ I cannot help 
lamenting that the author^s genius should hare been drawn into the 
serrioe of the drunkard. Such compositions hare a rery bad tenden- 
cVi and the pernicious influence which they exercise orer the inexpe- 
nenced hearty has instigated thousands of our youth to their own rain. 
Spirituous liquors are neither necessary for healthy for strength^ nor 
for existence^ and they are healthier, stronger, and fuller of life who 
nerer taste them. It is all rery well to tell uaof the exchange of soul 
and of sympathy^ and of the expansion of heart produced by intoxi- 
cating liquors; but it is fitting to remember that they likewise 
beget shame, disease, prostitution and crime ; nor can we erer think 
the night's jollity orer in the morning without a headach. 

David Ooublt. 

A headach ! ! wha minds a headach ! It's true ftelosophr to pur- 
chase pleasure wi' pain, an' for my ain pairt, I diink the writer o the 
lines I hae just sung, is deserrin' o' unqualified praise for his nerrous 
an' beautifa' sang. Its features are entirely Scotchy an' surely ye 
haena to be tauld that a bard o' nature's ain makin' maun be keenly 
alire to the cheerfu' an' pleasant humanities o' this worid o' our&. 
Ye're no ane o' them wha wad fain apologeese for sic men as Rebbie 
Bums an* Ferguson ! Ma faith ! could ony o' the twa hear o' the 
racket that has been raised ower their cauld clay by the chawk chow. 
ers^ an' rinegar drinkers o' ye're Temperance Societies, they're wad 
be a fine cofleyshangie here, or I'm a' cheatit Puir chiels ! there 
were nae Hippocrene's or Helicon's wi' them^— -' Guid Anld Scotch 
Drink' was the only muse they coortit» an' yet whor will ye meet wi' 
productions me weel steepit in the natural dews o' poetry, or fin' twa 
nearts mair delicately susceptible to the finer impubes o the internal 
an' external world. Heard ye erer o' human laws that are mair infia. 
ential than their compositions ? An' what waur is the peasant lassie, 
windin' doon the lang glen in the happiness o' her ain innocent heart, 
that she has been taught to sing the sangs o' Scotland's twin^stars o' 
genius* Tell me if they will 1^ her to the abjuration o' the faith 
that her forefaithers sealed wi' their heart's best blood on her natire 
hills? Na, na, it's the dilutions o' trashiness, concoctit by a herd o* 
rhymin' guid-for-naething gentlemen, an' the hidden renom o' the 
JLiitle schuil that ought to be risited wi' the waters o* truth, an' swept 
awa wi' the besoms o' destruction. The writings o* Bums and Fer- 
guson address themselres to our nawtional an' patriotic associations, 
an' link us closer an' closer to our hames an' to our country, nor is 
there a heart in a' bonnie braid Scotland that disna hallow the memo- 
ries o' them baith. 

Della Cbusga. 

My good sir, you cannot but adroit that spirituous liquor destroys 
the quickness uf the apprehension, and the strength of the memory ; 
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and as a lively imagination, and a clear conception, depend ufou parts 
in our structure^ vbich are easily impaired, tbere is nothing that 
more immediately affects those organs^ oy the help of vhich we con. 
ceive, reason, and remember. Is it reasonable to think we can in. 
flame our brain without injuring it? and though we drink to raise 
our spirits, by thus raising we weaken them, for whatever fresh 
vigour we may seem to derive from the bowl, it is a vigour which 
wastes them, and ruins its source, our natural fancy and understand. 
ing« The hand of friendship may attempt to hide tbe bloat which 
attaches to the sepulchre of Bums^ by mellowing it over with the 
bright halo which nis genius shed Over his native land, but it was 
his thouffhtless follies that laid him low, and stained his memory* 
Nor will nis proud and £ur.Aown fame ever palliate for a moment the 
deep debaucheries, whose repeated indulgence too frequently fired 
his muse to lewdness and profanity, and at last crippled the force and 
the grasp of his mind, and hurried him off the stage of life, bowed 
down with a variety of painful distempers, in the full blossoming of 
manhood! What a mournful picture does the fate of Burns and 
Ferguson present to the rational mind ! What lofty ruins to contem. 
plate ! — Ferguson ! ill-starred Ferguson ! See him plunging heedlessly 
on in the giddy and boisterous round of dissipation, deserting him. 
self, abandoning his own discretion, and relinquishing all hopes of his 
God*s assistance, madl v borrowing support from his misfortunes, from 
the inflaming bowl, till at length reason is hurled from her throne— 
his mind, a sad, sad blank, — and the marvellous youth, whose harp 
had already taught his wild mountain land to echo its beautiful ana 
sprightly lays, is torn from the sheltering roof of a tender and discon. 
solate mother, and huddled out of sight in the cell of a lunatic 
asyluDL 

Dayw Oourlt. 

Mercy on us ! but ye're preaching noo wf a vengeance ! An' yet I 
wush ye wadna sa anither word aneut aither the ane or the ither this 
night For though it be contrar to the rules o' guid breedin* I canna 
help frae tellin' ye that I look on ilka attempt to blacken their fair 
fame as a misdemeanour o' nae little magnitude. Bums was a jovial 
warm-hearted follow, an* Ferguson was a canty callant, an* for this a 
vile, hypocritical crew whose approbation I wad consider a disgrace 
to the auld collie that noo sleeps sae soon on the hearth stane, raised 
a thoosand revilin' fedsehoods, an' the world believed their slander. 
But Fm glad frae the bottom o' my heart that tihey baith had the 
manliness to expose, an* the honesty to despise sic cantin', flap-eared 
boobies; for in spite o' a* their daffin ye will find that the character 
o' Burns an* Ferguson will brush up to as perfeck a moral polish as that 
o' ony 0* the inspired pairt o* the poppilation o' the nineteenth century* 
But let us change tne subject. Wi' your permission, here's the 
''Border Magaiine." 

Dblla Crusca. 

Thank you, sir, might I beg a short communication from your pen 
to grace its pages? 
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David Goubi^t. 

To tell yo the truths myjom might as weel he in the goose's wing 
as ony whar else the noo. The iack is, sir, I*m deroored wi' visitors ; 
rm never a day without some, — an' yet«-as I sail answer, od, man 1 
but I'm glad to see them. 

Dblla Cruboa. 

I can appreciate the hearty honest squeeae of that hand. It is^^ 
and I shall long remember with gratitude and pride, Daisy-Baink's 
hospitable master and mistress, 

Datio OO0&LT. 

Hoots f I wadna hae ye to speak o't. Wha's the Editor ken ye o* 
Taifs Magazine? Its garrin Blackwud's folk cock their lugs brawly. 

DSLLA CbUSCA. 

Two of the prindml conductors of the defunct Edinburgh Literary 
Journal — Bell and Weir — are said to be connected with it Be this 
as it may, it is got up with extraordinary talent, and its first and 
second numbers nave exhibited specimens of most powerful composi- 
tion. It is out and out a political Magazine. But there is no heavi. 
ness nor fustian about its material. The writers use the thrilling 
ffood old language of England, full of its home power, — and though 
I mi^ht object to the unnecessary warmth in which they occasion. 
aOy indulge, yet as the politics tbev espouse are supported by the 
great mass of the nation, I can well forgive the saucy, cutting, trench- 
ant style of its political papers. It might be properly called the 
National Magazine ! 

David Ooublt. 

Aye, that gars ane scart their head ; — ^but I see ye're a whig, or 
ye wadna hae thocht sae highly o' them. I ax pardon, sir, for di£- 
ferin' wi' you, — yet I canna admit that the gratification to be derived 
frae the readin' o' them is aither considerable or endurin'. They are 
owre shallow, pert, an' vapid, to become extensively popular. An' wi' 
scarcely ane exception I dinna see that ony o' the light articles con- 
tain muckle promise. Nor can ye hae a presumption in the Magazine's 
favour, frae the names that hae clubbed to produce it ; for I'm no sin- 

fle in my opinion, when I affirm, that nane o' them a', wha are said to 
e attached to Tait's publication^ afford a pledge that ony man o' let- 
ters wad tak, for the guid and substantial value o' its contents. Only 
look at yon attack on Soothey, an* our late King, an' sae if ye can help 
frae turnin' pale wi' anger at the puir frenzied cretur wha wrote it. 
But isna the poetry a' unco sumpnish ? 

Dblla Crusca. 

With regard to the light reading I think it puts forth at least as fair 
claims to popular favour, as any I have met with. Whether or not any 
of the reigning dynasty of big-wigs have lent their talents to the li- 
terary undertaking, I cannot say ; — ^but certain I am that clos6, scru- 
tinizing, and philosophic pens are engaged in its composition. And if 
solid ability, and a tliorough acquaintance with the national character 
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and wmUs of tiie people fasve any claim upon the public mind; Taif « 
Magazine will have its reward. The lines '^On the late remarkaMe 
silence of the Poet Laureate" are unspeakably harsh. But the poetry 
of the second number is full of strong feelings and good conceptions. 
i\Iotherweirs " Scottish Ballad" is worth more than the price of the 
Magaaine. It is replete with beauty^ simplicity' and power. — I fear^ 
sir^ you hare read tne publication with the assistance of Tory spec 
tades. . 

David Goubly. 

Eh ? It's kittlier readin' through Tory specks than Whig anes. Ye 
wad see that they hae ta*en Leigh Hunt under their guardianship : 
•tap awee, there's a queer sort o' jookery.pawkery in yon notice. But 
nae doot they'll butter ane anither. 

Bella Crubca. 

My good sir^ you have not to be told that the author of " Rimini" 
is suffering at the present time from shattered health and family dif. 
ficulties. And when such a plea has been made out, every feeling of 
justice and generosity forbids us being unguardedly influenced against 
the man, by the political and poetical opinions which he may enter, 
tain. I wish no spurious sympathy to be created for him. As a sin- 
gle-minded consistent advocate of the great principles of public liberty, 
even in the worst of times, his name will long be dear to every true 
lover of his country. As a poet, his wit is versatile, his apprehension 
ready, and his penetration strong and clear, — and in the face of the 
abuse that has been heaped upon him by Kit o' the North, and the 
legion of godless witlings, who put their trust under his shadow, his 
genius wifl ever sparkle brilliantly in the galaxy of our literary firma- 
ment. 

David Oourlt. 

Aye, Maister Hunt's tried lang to trample on our venerable insti. 
tutions, that's sure aneuch — an' even our time-hallowed, improve- 
ment-proof constitutions are no sacred amid a' their glorious antiquity 
frae the evil designs an' machinations o' sic demagogues, — for weekly 
an' daily, through the medium o' an infidel an' revofntionary ^ress are 
they instigating the ignorant to their ain ruin, forbye the ruin o' the 
state. An' yet I can only pity the stoopit idiowits wha believe that 
Leigh Hunt is qualified to enter upon tne feelosophy o' government, 
an' define political, personal, an' mantl rights, because he wears velvet 
knee-breeks wi' bmg silk ties, an' writes stiff an' affected verses on 
Paddock-stools* 

Della Cbvsoa. 

Seriously, have you read his *' story of Rimini," or his ^' Hero and 
Leander" where the theory he brings forward in his notes to the '' Feast 
of the Poets" is so happily and l^udfully exemplified ? In brief, I 
would beg leave to say that the vividness of description, combined with 
the melting tenderness, fine taste, and expressive sweetness, display- 
ed by the author, can never be without interest 

David Goubx.y. 
That soun's weet, yet I didim- think ye had ken't sae little aboot 

VOL. I. 2 T 
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him an' hit obfloene writings. Bnt^ to be sure, a' men aaun faae their 
crotchets, sae I'll alloo ye the pleasure o' harpin' ower yours. Wrote 
ye ever in a Ledd/s Album ? — ^Maggy, my dear wee pet, fetch me 
yon braw book, wi' the bonnie pictures in't, firae your nither's desk. 
Dinna knock the ink-pad ower on't 

[ The child piaees a tplendidiy hound AUmm in Mr. Gimrly's handJ^ 

Do you ken I aye thought that the Albums o' green girls were fill- 
ed wi' trash, tnfles, and butterflees, to sae naething o' the sublime 
thoughts o' idiowits, an' the scandalum magnatum — is that guid 
Latin ? I extracted it wi' some ither scraps, frae a book o' accidence, 
for the purpose o' juggin' my common places into ''college triteness" — 
but that's rinnin' awa' frae what I'm speakin' aboot — I jalouae ye 
nerer saw ony thing finer than that engravin' o' Wilkie's Bag- 
piper. He's the king o' painters, sir, — ^look at the blendtn' there o' the 
simple an' original, the plain an' the prbfound, the calm an' the en- 
thusiastic, a' brought together wi' an effort o' manual labour an' ac- 
quired practical dexterity, an' composed by an effusion o' mental 
energy. An' what an exquisite embeUishment there is, ''Christ bless- 
ing die bread," by Carlo Dold. Hoo shooblimely simple is the ar- 
rangement o' the whole. Ane gazes on it as if it were a piece o' 
painted music ! for its a' suffused ower wi' genius an' holy imaginations. 
Hech ! but there*s a grand engrarin' o* Martin's. What a magnificent 
composition ! thae black skies are fu' o' lightnin' ; I see't as plain as a 
pike-staff^ ane might clutch it ; an' only look at thae deep masses o' 
shade, an' thae pyramids an* temples, an* that uncoon table concourse 
o' people, fu* o' intense misery, a' rushin' they kenna where. What 
graspin' power is seen in the conception, an' yet it is a power that is 
guided by discriminatin' tact an' feelin'. 

Dblla Cbusca. 

I perceive you are not of the number who affirm that Martin's 
mind is tinctured with enthusiasm even to the verge of insanity. 

David Gourly. 

They're daft fules wha said sae. Sumphs ! ye'll ken that our Jeemes, 
the Airtist, can talk the maitier toeel, though he hasna acquired ony 
practical skill in the art that he professes. Weel, sir, he's ane that 
blushes at Martin's " hideous jumbles,'* forsooth, an' to shew off his 
mother.wut, the cretur will tell ye that it wad tak a lang calendar 
month to hirple up the flights o' steps that lead to his unearthly pil- 
lars. Wheesnt ! wheesht ! that's him oomin* ben. Let's turn ower. 
Be seated, Jeemes. 

Della Crusca. 

Are the literary .contents respectable ? 

David Oourly. 

*Tweel they're a' that. Ye may select your ain fawvorite,— here's 
mine, (reads,) 

LINE9, 
Written by Dr. Southey m a Ladifs ABmm. 

While this fiur pase before me open lies. 
It were an easy thing to write upon it, 
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Of sorrows, sensibilitieSy and sighs^ 
Id sympathetic song, and plaintive sonnet: 

But yet, methinks, *tis better not to try 
Such sentimental theme to show my art in. 

Lest you should, reading of my tearful eye. 
Think of your own, perhaps, and — ^Betty Martin ! 

DSLLA Causcjb 

Admirable ! 

David Oourly. 

It's ftinny aneuch, for the Poet Laureate. But what do ye think 
o' Albums yoursel ? 

Dbi<la Cxusca* 

The possession of an Album, sir, by eyerv lady, whose education 
bas led her to perceive that there is beauty in literature, is an evidence 
of the progress of Taste amongst the middling and higher classes of 
society ; and affords in some degree a criterion by which to estimate 
the habits and pursuits of the fair world, in the nineteenth century. 
Unfortunately many Albums have departed as far from the original 
design of such volumes as man from his pristine holiness, and not un. 
frequently they resemble a beautiful, but vain and ignorant woman-^ 
(hear) without, all is elegance and attraction — ^within, all is empty, 
dull, tedious, and trifling, (hear^ hear.) An Album, as its name 
implies, should be spotless and without blemish. The productions 
admitted into its pages should breathe a morality pure ana exalted as 
the virtue of a British maiden. Every sentiment should be benevolent 
as the smile of a British mother. All the efforts of the pencil should 
be chaste as nature in her summer mood. {Hear^ hear^ JeemeM.) A 
true Album is a treasury in which the memories of friendship, and 
the remembrances of genius are bound up together. An Album 
should be a transcript of the mind and principles of its fair owner. 
Its piu;es are spread out as a fair parterre in which every friend is 
invited to plant a flower, though it oe but a field one, but the thorn 
and the thistle are exotics to its soil. 

DAyiD OOUXLT. 

That*8 geyan like eloquence. I wush I could get it aff by heart, to 
spoot to Miss Jenny Elphinstone, the neist time she comes out bye to 
Daisy Bank. Jeemes, my man ! the half o' that wad do your business 
doon at Leddy Betty's pairties. O, ye coof i dinna blush that gate. 

Jambs. 

I sometimes speak in my sleep. Last night, I dreamt I was holding 
forth in the Vatican chambers with Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
when after a great deal of snarling and scuffling — 

DAyiD GOURLY. 

Yes, just sae. Ye wad be in a fine poetical predeecament 

Bella Cbusca. 

And did not the genius of Sir Joshua Reynolds whisper in your 
dreaming ear, that " whoever is resolved to excel in painting or in 
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wnj oCber ait^ niiit bring aD hk Miad to Wv i^mi Ikat cae oib j tc tj 
ftom the momeiit ke ftMv till ke #Mi to bed ?* 



Datib 60CSI.T. 

Yoa speak God's tmtli, m, for I kea wed wkat it is to study. 
Jeemes, this is no tery gntefol food for the noorishBcnt cT your ain 
selLimportanoe. Bot that was a raluaUe text o' Maistor Cmsty'a 
(pardon me, sir^ I should hae said Cmsca) an' it eertainlj < ie se tfe s a 

lang commeDtaryy an' some day soon £h ! he's off! an' m laj 

a hoggit o' whusky to a glass o' sma' yill, hell no be back afore midU 
night. 

Dblla Crvscjl 

I did not mean to say any thing nflfaasife, and if my ooonaei has 
scarred his timidity^ or w«anded lus pride— 

Datid GotTRLT. 

Sae muckle the better, he's aye the same, speak to him wha wilL 
Let him keep his skill an' judgment to himsel, and nae loss. Do ye 
beliere, sir, that a' foshions are absurd ? 

DaixA CacsGA. 
I do not. 

David Goubly. 

Then there is nas real adbsurdity in fashion, — an' my wife has as 

fuid a right to wear a bannet the size o a pinched iarthin'^ as the 
liss Elphiastones hae to put on their great gavy, angullerorut anes. 
If the ane be absurd— so is the ither,-*-«n' sure ye wadna be preferrin' 
a teddy's bannet drest np like a muckle simmer cauliflower, or a big 
bush in blossom, to a douce cottar's, wi' twa peony-rose knots o' ril^ 
bans round the front o't ? 

Dblla Cbubca.' 

All fashions are, or oughi to be, regulated by the rules of order and 
proportion. It is not so much the mis-timiDg of things that makes 
the ridiculous. A graceless or eccentric dress cannot please the eye 
in beholding it, for pleasure rises out of order, and beauty from pro- 
portion. In a foshiooable dress the inventor should aroid erery thing 
stiff and formal. It must be marked jout in a natural course, and the 
due symmetry and proportion of every part in itself will not be coa. 
founded with that of another. You Bee» however-— 

Davip Goublt. 

That a' fashions are a mere freak o' vani^iri Wherein lies the mder 
and proportion in the puffed.up monstrosities o' Paris ? Is there ony 
o' nature's elegance to be seen about the puir feckless windlestraes, 
cased in pasteboard, that infest the stalls o' the Italian Opera? Od 
rot them they're naething ava but wund an' buckram. An' what*fl 
waur than that, the creturs hae the assurance to set up a titter when 
e'er they see a woman in her natural shape. I could find in my heart 
to swear a muckle aith this very minute, that I could, to see the mad- 
ness o' the age in vyin' wi' ane anither in every reignin' folly. Re. 
£nement, sir, has arrived noo at the last stage o' consuroptioB^kat's 
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beyond a' maoner o' do^t;— <aii* I dinna ken Init in a short time yell 
see its abominable influence proscribin' a' that is grand an' beautifu' in 
the warks o' intellect an' art. But ye can improveese^ sae gie's some- 
thing aff hand^ connected vi* the subject. 

Dblla Cbusoa. 

I hare not improTized for dome time^ yet as you wish me to dash 
my fingers over the ' lyre's loosened strings/ I will make the attempt^ 
fceU^ as may be the musid, and harsh the execution. — (writes.) 

THE TON OF TQ-DAY, 

Mirrored intie TEARS of a doaiing HuOand ! 

WHO ntay paint the anguish of a doating man who grieveSy 
To see his wife's two slender arms enclosed in *' gigot sleeres J" 

1 Yow I'm like a cypher, when standing by her side. 
For by a hideous regime, her shoulders are as wide 

As those of Barclay's draymen, — and oft, O ^e upon it ! 
She places on her little head a huge umbrella bonnet ! 

She, with her lord and master, went forth to walk at noon. 

But at the Park's strait entrance she dropt down in a swoon ! 

For as she struggled edgewise, to press her body throurh 

Bhe crumpled many yaids of silk, and squees'd the buckram too ; 

And this did put her narrow soul in such a shocking passion 

That she shewd off, in consequence, while railing 'gainst the fashion ! 

who may paint the anguish of a doating man who grieyes. 

To see his wife's two slender arms endos'd in <' bishop sleeves !"<— 

1 haye her full before iqe,«-my poor ambitious wife, — 

As on the night she all but lost her dear and precious life I ^' . ^ 

But sure her hands will never more a pair of snuffers handle. 
For oh ! her sleeve took fire when she rose up to snuff the candle ! 

In her own proper person, my board she will not grace. 
But an egregious outline she offers in its place ; 
And what is truly monstrous, she's call'd the tailor in. 

To have a pair of muslin — O, to name them were a sin ! 

Alas ! alas ! her conduct, a fearful lesson teaches. 

For who can tell how soon my wife may seek to wear the breoAesJ 

David Goublt. 

Wtel, that's raaist extraordinar ! — O man ! but I wush we had the 
gold auld times back again— ^<tji^«.^ 

O wae is my heart for the guid auld times. 

That hae sped like a dream awa. 
For there's naething seen in the warld noo. 

That a body can Tike ava ! — 

But I'll hae to gang ben the hoose to ripe the ribs o' the kitchen 
fire, as I'm gaun to roast the twa ''Glas^w Magistrates" for sipper, 
that I hung up by the necks in the momm' ahint the press. 

rSiXtnee^ with $Kght intem^tians, and no eonvenation for about 
kagfan hoitr.^ 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Solution of Questions in Last Number. 
Solution rf Question 4M, bjf Mr. Matthew Paxton, EtaL 

Herb 8d. the deficiency at 3d. a-piece^ being added to 3d. the orer- 
plu8 at 2d. ; and their sum divided by 1 (the difference between 3d. 
and 2d.) gives 11^ the number of beggars required. — General Rule: 
— Divide the sum of the deficiency and overplus by the difierence 
between the sum proposed and that given to each person^ and the 
quotient will be the number required. 

Solutiofi of Question Sth^ by Mr. Matthew Paxton, JEtaL 

As the expense of digging the pond at 3d. a solid yard, and that of 
enclosing it at 16s. a lineal yard are to be equal, — ^by dividing 192, 
the pence in 16s., by 3d. we obtain 64 as the proportion of solid yards 
in the pond to one yard of its periphery ; — and 64 being dividecl by 3 
(the depth of the pond in yards) gives 21^ yards as the proportion 
which the area of the base, or superficial area of the pond one yard 
deep, bears to one yard of its circumference ; — whence the question is 
merely to find the diameter of a circle, whose area is to its circumfer- 
ence as 21^ to 1. Now, as the area of any circle is always equal to 
the rectangle of its circumference and one^fourth of its diameter, — it 
is evident that 21^ yards are equal to ^ of the diameter of the pond; 
and, consequently, by multiplying this number by 4, we obtain 85^ 
yards or 256 feet for the diameter itself, which being multiplied suc- 
cessively by 3.1416, 21^, and 3, we have 268.0832 lineal yards for the 
circuntferen<;e, 5719.1082| square yards for the superficies, and 
17157.3248 solid yards for the content Hence either 268.0832 yards 
at 16s.— or 171573248 at 3d. give £214 9s. 3fd. 0.8976 for the ex. 
pense. 

Solution of Question 6th, by Mr. W, Weatherhead, Teacher^ SwinUm. 

As 90** (radius) : cot. (azimuth) 59° 1' 27" : : cot. 37** 30^ (=2^ 
hours, time from 6) : sine 5P 28' 22'', latitude of Greenwich, the 
place left. Then, As 90'' : cos. 51° 28' 22" : : diff. long, in miles 
(350) : 218 miles, distance between the meridian of 0° and 5° 50^ in 
latitude 51° 28' 22". Again, As 236.7 : 90° : : 218 : sine 67° 4' 44" 
bearing of the place arrived at from the place left Lastly, As sine 
67° 4' 44" : 218 : : cos. 67° 4' 44" : 92. 168 = 1° ^' 11" difiereDce 
of latitude, which taken from the latitude of Greenwich gives 48° 5& 
11" latitude of Land's End (nearly), the place arrived at. P. S. The 
Wolf Rock and Lizard Point are nearly of the same latitude as that 
found by calculation : which of the places are meant, I am not certain. 



We have also received solutions of the foregoing as follow :< 
4th by Mr. Giles, Mr. Weatherhead and Mr. Ingram ; of Q. 5tii hj 
Mr. Ingram, (who will observe a slight difference in his result) and 
Mr. Giles ; and of Q. 6th only the one published. — Our matherairticnl 
friends will see the propriety of postponing additional QussHons for 
Solution till the commencement of a new volume. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND VARIETIES. 

Mr. BuBNBT, bookseller, Leith, is preparing for publication — and 
for this purpose has engaged the serrices of a talented Editor — Thb 
Unknown Poets of I^otland. The object of the Gontemplated 
vork is, in the words of the publisher, " to rescue from obscurity and 
neglect, in so far as it may be competent to effect that end, the merits 
of men of genius, whose modesty or whose unfavourable position in 
the world has hitherto debarred them from doing this justice to them, 
selves; and who, from these circumstances, or from others equally 
depressing, might otherwise sink into the grave ' unnoticed and un. 
known.' " Along with the specimens, it is intended to give biographi. 
cal sketches of the authors, in such cases as the authors themselves 
will permit, or the interest connected with their lives shall demand. 
Mr. Burnet concludes his prospectus with soliciting the favour of 
communications from humble and retiring merit, either immediately 
through the individuals in question, or their friends. 



Register of Births^ Marriagen and Deaths. 

BIRTHS. 

Here, on the 26th ult, Mrs. Thomas Bogue, High-street, of a 
daughter. 

At 29, Regent Terrace, Edinburgh, on the 27th ult^ Mrs. M'GiL 
Christ, of a son.. 

Here, same day, Mrs. Patrick Clay, Union-street, of a daughter. 

Here, on the 7th inst, the lady of Captain Raynis, 42d Royal 
Highlanders, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

* 

At Edinburgh, on the 20th ult, Mr. Alexander Wilson, tenant in 
Whitrig, Berwickshire, to Janet, second daughter of Mr. James Glas. 
gow, Edinburgh. 

At Swinton, on the 24th ult, by the Rer. Mr. Lee, Mr. William 
Gilhome, Alnwick, to Isabella, second daughter of Mr. Bookless, mer- 
chant, of the former place. 

At Kilmamock,.on the 26th ult, by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. John 
Hill, merchant, Kelso, to Ann, daughter of the late Mr. James Mill, 
distiller. Old Rome. 

DEATHS. 

At Plymouth, on the 12th ult, George, only son of Mr. William 
Bell, innkeeper here, aged 34. 

At Southampton, on the 14th ult, Frances, the youngest daughter 
of the late Capt William and Lucy Baird, and sister of Sir James 
Gardiner Baira, Bart of Saughton.hall, Mid.Lothian. 

On the 15th ult, Mr. Robert Taylor, tenant of Paxton North 
Mains, in his 84th year. 

At Stal Moor, on the 16th ult, Mr. William Dixon, iarmer, agml 
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At Ecdes Tofts, on the 23d. ult. Miss Hogarth, aged 45. 

In Berwick Workhouse^ on the 29th ult^ Mr. John Moscrop, aged 
77* He was many years a teacher in this town^ and once possessed 
a library seldom equalled in point of numbers or value, especially ia 
a private station. The bibliomania clung to his constitution till the 
last. 

At her house in Union-street, on the 2d instant^ Miss Armorer^ 
aged 80. 

At Sheffield, aged 37> George G. Brown, M. D., only son of the 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Brown, professor of rhetoric and belles lettres ia 
the University of Edinbarffh. 

At Haggerston, on the 4th inst. the Rev. Mr. Tidyman, pastor of 
the Roman Gatholic congregation there, aged 71- 

Here, on the 6th inst., Elizabeth, wife of Mr. William Smith, 
cooper, aged 55, 

Here, on the 11th inst, Agnes, wife of Mr. Thomas Alexander, 
cooper, aged 34. 

In Northumberland street, Newcastle, in the 52d year of his age, 
Ghristopher Gookson, £sa. Recorder of this Borough, and also of 
Newcastle, much respected. 



To Readers and CorrespandaUe. 

H. P. is assured that the statement which startled him is a plain 
unvarnished hct, for the truth of which we appeal to the confession 
of the yet surviving and astonied compositor. 

If N. P. will favour us with his real name, which shall not be divul- 
ged, he may expect to have a page allotted to the lines he sent ua 
some montns ago. 

Let the patience of our numerous po^ical contributors hold out 
a little longer, and they shall speedily and in good earnest have jus- 
tice administered to them. 

M. J. is under consideration ; likewise a paper which, whatever be 
its other merits, we certainly regard as a literary curiaeity. An 
Efkglish essay by a Grermon is not an every-day publication ; at pre. 
sent we may only express a hope that this foreign friend and our 
readers will be better acquainted ere the lapse of many weeks. Se. 
▼end articles forwarded in company with the foregoing met a hearty 
welcome at Nbstor House. 

We are grievously disappointed at the non^arrival of Mr. Mallodk^s 
volume, which prevents us from fiilfiUing a recent promise. 

Several articles in readiness are unavoidably postponed for want of 
room. 



The present Number concludes the First Voliths; and it is 
intended that the Second VoiiUMS shall be completed at the end of 
the year, when Title-pages, Index, &c. will be giren. 

End of the Firet Volume, 



D. CAMERON, PRINTBB. 
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